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PREFACE 


The editors of the volume are very grateful to the British Academy for 
the award of a small research grant which made it possible to bring the 
contributors together from Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, the USA 
and the UK. The three lively days of constructive and productive discus- 
sion have meant that the volume is richer and more coherent. Besides 
the authors, the other participants at the workshop in Newcastle were 
Ulla Bucarey, Mary Fischer, Stephen Mossman, Rianne Mus, Friedel Helga 
Roolfs, and Timothy McFarland to whose memory this volume is dedi- 
cated; he not only put Dorothea of Montau on the map of mysticism but 
throughout the process was a lively partner for all our discussions. Thanks 
go also to the Faculty’s “Medieval and Early Modern Studies Group” and to 
the School of Modern Languages at Newcastle University for enabling the 
group to be inspired by a trip through ecclesiastical Northumbria. 

We regard the translations as a distinctive feature of this volume. The 
early ones were done by Laura Ball, the later by Anne Simon. For help and 
consultation with the various translation tasks involved, we are indebted 
to Friedel Helga Roolfs, Frauke Thees and Gabriele Wright; for critical 
reading to Rabia Gregory, Jeffrey F. Hamburger, Silvia Ranawake, Ann 
Marie Rasmussen, Annette Volfing and especially to Nigel F. Palmer and 
Stephen Mossman whose profound knowledge of the religious landscape 
of late medieval Germany provided a constant point of reference. For the 
dialect map, we received help from Robert Peters, who further defined 
the Low German dialects, and Sheila Watts, who clarified the English ter- 
minology. The copy-editing was done by Suzanne Dorf Hall and Rhonda 
Kronyk with the help of Jenny Lemke, Aletta Rochau and Almut Sichler. 

Special thanks go to Brill: to Julian Deahl for his initial reaction to the 
presentation given at Leeds in 2008 which set the whole project in motion, 
to Christopher M. Bellitto as editor of the series, to the typesetters and 
cartographers, who dealt with the demands of charting the ever chang- 
ing region of northern Germany, and to Ivo Romein and Karen Cullen for 
their sustained interest and good humour during the production process. 


Elizabeth Andersen, Henrike Lahnemann and Anne Simon 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Easter 2013 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION: MYSTICISM AND DEVOTION 
IN NORTHERN GERMANY 


Elizabeth Andersen, Henrike Lahnemann and Anne Simon 


In the late Middle Ages, northern Germany made a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the literature of mysticism and devotion that has not yet been fully 
recognized. Indeed, it is almost a century since Wolfgang Stammler wrote 
the only study on the history of mysticism for this region; a review of the 
rich material is long overdue.! Although the writings of the outstand- 
ing visionaries in the 13th century from the convent of Helfta have been 
the focus of much research, what followed in the subsequent centuries 
has not. This volume starts with Mechthild of Magdeburg, Mechthild of 
Hackeborn and Gertrude of Helfta, before turning to the later anonymous 
devotional writing that feeds off and engages with the mystical tradition. 
What emerges clearly is the substantial and vibrant nature of the texts 
produced by communities of women, such as the nuns in the Liineburg 
convents, who write learnedly in Latin and fervently in Low German. 
Through adopting a flexible concept of mystical culture, the volume plots 
the texts that are discussed on a spectrum that embraces mysticism and 
devotion. The continuum that results demonstrates the interconnection 
of popular devotional works and exclusive mystical writing. Where in 
previous scholarship the focus on the individual visionaries of Helfta had 


1 Stammler, “Studien zur Geschichte der Mystik in Norddeutschland” (1922); revised 
version in Altdeutsche und Altniederländische Mystik, ed. Ruh (Wege der Forschung, 23) 
(1964). Abendldndische Mystik im Mittelalter. Germanistische Symposien. Berichtsbände VII, 
ed. Ruh (1986). Neither Haug and Schneider-Lastin’s survey Deutsche Mystik im abendlän- 
dischen Zusammenhang. Neu erschlossene Texte, neue methodische Ansätze, neue theore- 
tische Konzepte (2000), nor the new Study Book edited in 2012 by Dinzelbacher, Deutsche 
und niederländische Mystik des Mittelalters. Ein Studienbuch, identifies northern Germany 
as a distinct region. The seminal longitudinal studies by Ruh and McGinn on the devel- 
opment of mysticism take different routes in their exploration of religious writing in 
Europe. In their discussion of vernacular mysticism they distinguish between German 
and Dutch mysticism but do not differentiate further. McGinn, The Presence of God, 5 vols. 
(1994ff ). Vol. V: The varieties of vernacular mysticism (1350-1550) (2012). Ruh, Geschichte 
der abendländischen Mystik, 4 vols. (1ggoff). Vol. 4: Die niederländische Mystik des 14. bis 16. 
Jahrhunderts (1999). 
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effectively silenced the later communal voice, here a strong case is made 
for recognizing the significant contribution of the anonymous devotional 
voice in the transmission of mysticism as a regional phenomenon. 

The first part of the volume deals with the beginnings and formations 
of much of the material which shapes later thinking in northern Ger- 
many in the 13th and 14th centuries. It sees the arrival of mystical writing 
and reading under the influence of the Low Countries, with Mechthild 
of Magdeburg as an outstanding figure, and the convent of Helfta as 
an important centre. Part II stretches into the 15th century, tracing the 
impact of reforms, transformations, and ideas generated in the previous 
centuries, and foregrounding the devotional aspect of mystical thinking. 
The surge of different forms of religious movements in the Low Countries, 
Scandinavia, and East Prussia sees the Hanseatic region as a centre of cul- 
tural exchange in the late Middle Ages, not least of texts, ideas, and modes 
of reading and writing. 

In this process of cultural exchange, transmission and translation are 
key activities, as is the monastic practice of ruminatio, a practice revived 
in the Devotio moderna. Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen, one of the first 
Brothers of the Common Life (> Bollmann, p. 263), tells his reader that: 


Meditacio vero dicitur qua ea que legisti vel audisti, studiosa ruminacione 
in corde tuo diligenter pertractas, et per ea affectum tuum circa aliquod 
certum inflammas vel illuminas intellectum. (De spiritualibus ascensionibus, 
chapter XLV, > Hascher-Burger, p. 263). 


Meditation means to ponder in your heart in studious rumination those 
things you have read or heard, and through this you will ignite your feelings 
about a specific matter and you will also enlighten your intellect. 


Continuation and amplification become the preferred mode of text pro- 
duction. By following lines of transmission, the two parts of the volume 
represent different stages in the life of a continuously expanding and 
changing corpus of texts. Transmission is considered at various levels: 
from practical questions of how manuscripts transported and changed 
the focus of texts to the integration of mystical thought into devotional 
practice. 


The Genesis of the Volume 


The volume had its origins in a shared interest of the Newcastle-based 
editors in how mystical and devotional texts worked. Of particular inter- 
est were potential links between Mechthild of Magdeburg’s writing in the 
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13th century, on which Elizabeth Andersen had published, and the pro- 
lific prayer book production of the Lüneburg convents in the 15th century, 
which Henrike Lahnemann was cataloguing. Constructing the Companion 
was planned as an open process, involving an interdisciplinary and inter- 
national group of scholars who would work as a team from the start. Thus, 
15 scholars from four disciplines (German literature, history, musicology, 
theology) and working in three languages (English, German, Dutch), each 
with their own epistemological background and methodological approach, 
met at a specially convened workshop in Newcastle in 2010. 

In order to develop a coherent concept for the volume, the workshop 
centred on three key questions: 


1. How is the timeframe to be structured? 
2. How is northern Germany to be delineated? 
3. How is mysticism to be defined in the context of this volume? 


The three questions proved to be inextricably interlinked; the periodiza- 
tion had to start with the specific religious and political circumstances 
of the geographical region in the late Middle Ages, while a working defi- 
nition of mysticism had to be determined by the evidence of the texts 
produced and read there. The two female centres of rich text production 
provided the anchoring for all three questions: Helfta with the writings 
of Mechthild of Magdeburg, Gertrude the Great, and Mechthild of Hack- 
eborn marked the starting point in the 13th century, while the other end 
of the timeline was determined by the text production of the Liineburg 
convents between the reform movement of the mid-15th century and the 
Lutheran Reformation. That the Lutheran Reformation is not so much 
a cut-off point as one further transformation of religious life has rightly 
been emphasized in recent years.” However, for the purposes of this vol- 
ume, we have focused on the 13th to 15th centuries. 

The texts that are the subject of the following chapters are largely 
authored by women, with a particular clustering of texts from the convent 
of Helfta and the Lüneburg convents.’ The richness of the writing from 


2 Gottes Nähe unmittelbar erfahren. Mystik im Mittelalter und bei Martin Luther, eds. 
Hamm and Leppin (2007). Cf. for northern Europe the Antwerp conference 1517-1545: The 
Northern Experience. Mysticism, Art, and Devotion in Northern Europe between the Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Periods eds. Scheepers, et al. (2013). 

3 Survey for Helfta in: Bynum, “Women Mystics in the Thirteenth Century: The Case 
of the Nuns of Helfta” (1984); Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book. Gender and the 
Making of Textual Authority (2004); Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch—vom Ich zum Autor. 
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these convents provided a rare opportunity to explore text production in 
women’s networks.‘ Male religious feature largely in a support role, in their 
function as confessors to their spiritual charges. They are more prominent 
in the cases of Birgitta of Sweden (> Andersen) and Dorothea of Montau 
(+ Suerbaum), who lived much of their lives in the secular world as wives 
and mothers. In these cases the male confessors are instrumental in the 
shaping of their lives according to hagiographic conventions. 

The grouping of the chapters into two parts allows Helfta and Liine- 
burg to emerge clearly as two poles: on the one hand, Helfta as a centre of 
visionary mysticism and, on the other, the Lüneburg convents as a centre 
of devotional writing that drew on the mystical tradition exemplified by 
Helfta. The broad titles, Part I “Beginnings and Formations. Mystical Cul- 
ture and the Helfta Circle” and Part II “Transmission, Transformation and 
Exchange. Devotional Culture and the Lüneburg Convents”, indicate that 
we are less concerned with periodization than we are with capturing shift- 
ing modes and perceptions of mysticism and devotion. In the contextuali- 
zation of themes central to the volume, it became clear that a synchronic 
approach was sometimes more productive, which led to us working with 
the concept of shared knowledge (Wissensgemeinschaft, as in the case 
of Helfta) or a ‘conventual network’ (Klosterlandschaft, as in the case of 
the Lüneburg convents). A common ground of spiritual understanding is 
demonstrated, for example, by how all visionaries connected with Helfta 
claim to have received the titles of their work from God Himself and the 
word-for-word correspondence of passages, as in the description of Mech- 
thild of Hackeborn’s death (> Hellgardt, p. 133). The conventual network is 
evident in the familial relationships as demonstrated by correspondence 
between the Liineburg convents. The Abbess of Medingen, Elizabeth I of 
Elvern, sends to the convent of Liine “to the devout virgins Dorothy Elvers 


Zur Text- und Autorkonstitution in Überlieferung und Rezeption des “Fließenden Lichts der 
Gottheit” Mechthilds von Magdeburg (2010). For the Liineburg convents: Hascher-Burger, 
Verborgene Klänge. Inventar der handschriftlich überlieferten Musik aus den Lüneburger 
Frauenklöstern bis ca. 1550 (2008); Passion und Ostern in den Lüneburger Klöstern, ed. Kol- 
dau (2010); Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung. Die Lebenswelt der Nonnen im späten 
Mittelalter. Mit einer Edition des “Konventstagebuchs” einer Zisterzienserin von Heilig-Kreuz 
bei Braunschweig (1484-1507) (2004). 

4 Cf. Frauen—Kloster—Kunst: Neue Forschungen zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters, 
eds. Hamburger, et al. (2007), accompanying the 2005 exhibition on female monasticism 
Krone und Schleier. Kunst aus mittelalterlichen Frauenklöstern (catalogue translated as 
Crown and Veil 2008). For the Low Countries cf. Scheepsma, Medieval Religious Women in 
the Low Countries. The Modern Devotion, the Canonesses of Windesheim, and their Writings 
(2004). 
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and Anne Schomaker, her most beloved nieces” small presents for their 
“wedding day” (investiture) at Liine (+ Appendix 14c). These close relation- 
ships are further reflected in recurrent figures of thought in the devotional 
writing of the Liineburg convents, as in the writing about the celebration 
of Easter in Wienhausen and Medingen (> Mattern, Lahnemann). In other 
chapters of the volume, a diachronic approach seemed more appropriate, 
thus, for example, the influence of the Devotio moderna on reform move- 
ments such as the Bursfelde Reform (> Bollmann, Hascher-Burger), or the 
tracing of networks of transmission, as in the reception of the revelations 
of Birgitta of Sweden (> Andersen).? 

The second of the key questions concerned the definition of northern 
Germany, which in the Middle Ages was neither a recognized geographi- 
cal nor a political unit. We use the term to refer principally to that area 
which roughly corresponds to the present-day Federal State of Lower 
Saxony, taking in Hamburg, Bremen and parts of Schleswig Holstein, Sax- 
ony Anhalt, Mecklenburg Vorpommern, and Brandenburg. As there is no 
single criterion that allows us to demarcate the region, we have included 
three intersecting maps (cf. p. 16-18). These offer complementary per- 
spectives on what constitutes northern Germany in the context of this 
volume: a map of the Hanseatic League (Map 1); a dialect map (Map 2); 
and a map stretching from Windesheim in the west to Helfta in the east, 
from Lübeck in the north to Erfurt in the south that shows the religious 
houses in the main area covered in the volume (Map 3).° The economic 
alliance of the Hanseatic League dominated trade in northern Europe, 
stretching from the Baltic to the North Sea. The trading routes ran west 
to east from Bruges in Flanders to cities on or near the Baltic such as 
Gdansk, Reval, and Novgorod and from north to south, connecting Scan- 
dinavia with Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Venice. In the creation of wealth, 
trade establishes and fosters contacts and networks that facilitate not only 
economic but also cultural exchange. The printing of Birgitta of Sweden’s 
Revelationes in Lübeck and the translation/adaptation of them into Low 
German are illustrative of the channels of transmission and influence 


5 Cf. Sahlin, Birgitta of Sweden and the Voice of Prophecy (2001) and the forthcoming 
Companion to Birgitta of Sweden in Brill’s series of Companions to the Christian Tradition, 
also edited by Claire L. Sahlin. 

6 For current literature on these areas cf. Die Hanse, ed. Hammel-Kiesow (2009); Peters, 
“Katalog sprachlicher Merkmale zur variablenlinguistischen Erforschung des Mittelnieder- 
deutschen” (1987/1988/1990); Niedersächsisches Klosterbuch. Verzeichnis der Klöster, Stifte, 
Kommenden und Beginenhäuser in Niedersachsen und Bremen von den Anfängen bis 1810, 
ed. Dolle (2012). 
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which the trading networks of the Hanseatic League opened up in north- 
ern Germany and Scandinavia. This is closely coupled with links that were 
established in the Low German area through the Beguine movement, the 
Devotio moderna and the convent reforms. 

Linguistically, we identify northern Germany as the area in which Low 
German is spoken, although it should be noted, in the towns all around 
the Baltic that belonged to the Hanseatic League, Low German was a lin- 
gua franca. The second map marks out the various medieval dialects of 
German, distinguishing most clearly between Low and High German. 
Where the Lüneburg convents are firmly in the North Low Saxon area, 
Helfta is close to the boundary between Low German and the Central Ger- 
man dialect of Upper Saxon. To the west, Low German is closer to Middle 
Dutch than it is to Middle High German. Indeed, they would have been 
mutually comprehensible and are more accurately described as dialects 
than as separate languages. Thus, the Dutch and Low German songbooks 
have a shared repertoire; for example the Low German “Dialogue between 
God and the Soul” in the Wienhausen Songbook (Appendix ua, p. 279) is 
also transmitted in a Dutch manuscript and a Dutch print. 

The Low Countries and northern Germany constituted a coherent cul- 
tural region. This is clearly evident in the shared architectural features of 
the Hanseatic towns; the cityscapes of Lübeck and Rostock have more in 
common with Antwerp than they do with Nuremberg. In the late Mid- 
dle Ages, the Beguine way of life followed by Mechthild of Magdeburg 
had its origins in the diocese of Liége, while the Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life radiated out from Deventer, via Miinster to Rostock, bringing 
with them the influence of the Devotio moderna. The parameters of this 
cultural rather than political region are indicated by Hadewijch of Bra- 
bant’s List of the Perfect, which explicitly mentions areas such as Saxony 
(Mine, clusenerse die varre dore Sassen lach, daer ic herren Heynrecke van 
Breda toe seinde. “Mine, a female recluse who dwells far away in Saxony, 
to whom I sent Master Henry of Breda”, Appendix 3c, p. 67). 

The 13th-century world map found in Ebstorf, one of the Lüneburg con- 
vents, highlights the sense of regional identity and pride in the promi- 
nence given to northern German cities and religious houses on the map 
(Illustration 2). The world is represented in the conventional T-scheme 
that divides it into three sections with Asia occupying the top half, Africa 
at the bottom right, and Europe at the bottom left. Northern Germany 
dominates, with Ebstorf and Liineburg marked out clearly. The map also 
shows the seats of the local bishops, Verden and Bremen, as well as the 
seat of the Duke of Brunswick. The detailed Latin description surrounding 
the circle of the world, written by several hands, most likely from the con- 
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vent of Ebstorf around 1300, shows the high standard of learning in the 
Lüneburg area in the 13th century.’ This level of literacy in Latin (latini- 
tas) was maintained well into the 15th century, as evidenced by the Latin 
Easter ceremonials read by the nuns of Wienhausen (> Mattern), the 
prayer books written by the nuns of Medingen (> Lähnemann), and the 
letters written by the nuns of Lüne (> Schlotheuber). 

The third and most complex of the three questions was that of how 
mysticism was to be defined within the context of this volume. Mysticism 
is a vexed concept with a range of competing definitions. However, there 
is consensus that at the centre of this concept is the experience of unio 
mystica, union with the Godhead in a state of ecstasy. Some would restrict 
the definition of mysticism to this alone, whereas others would include 
visionary and prophetic experience as well. With particular reference to 
the 15th century, we have what has been termed the “democratization 
of mysticism”.8 In this democratization, the singular experience of unio 
mystica is made accessible to others through devotional writing, allow- 
ing the reader an imaginative, contemplative approach to the experience 
which may result in the experience itself. Mechthild of Magdeburg may 
serve as a useful example to illustrate the relationship between mysti- 
cism and devotion as the two terms are conceived in this volume. In Das 
fließende Licht der Gottheit there are two principal modes of expression: 
the ecstatic mystical voice and the authoritative prophetic voice. The 
first is concerned with Mechthild’s direct experience of God, the second 
with a message from God.? The pure definition of mysticism which would 
restrict it to “mystical union” (unio mystica) maintains that only a few are 
graced with this experience and that it is not attainable through prepara- 
tory exercises. Mechthild, however, presents the mystical path to God as 
a way that is accessible to all loving souls, even if it does not always cul- 
minate in mystical union: Lieber gottes frunt, disen minneweg han ich dir 
geschriben, got muesse in an din herze geben! Amen (“Dear friend of God, I 
have described this path of love to you, may God bestow it on your heart! 


7 Cf. the chapters on the Ebstorf map (“Die Ebstorfer Weltkarte: Wissensvermittlung— 
Datierung—Bildung”) in Kloster und Bildung im Mittelalter, eds. Kruppa and Wilke (2006), 
especially the article by Hartmut Kugler “Die Ebstorfer Weltkarte ohne Gervasius von 
Tilbury” and his new edition of the Ebstorf map: Die Ebstorfer Weltkarte. Kommentierte 
Neuausgabe in zwei Banden (2007). 

8 Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology. Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominal- 
ism (1963), 341. 

9 Andersen, The voices of Mechthild of Magdeburg (2000), 183; McGinn, Meister Eckhart 
and the Beguine Mystics: Hadewijch of Brabant, Mechthild of Magdeburg, and Marguerite 
Porete (1994), 335: 
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Amen”, I, 44, 94-95). As an integral literary work, Das fliefsende Licht der 
Gottheit eludes categorization in terms of a single genre, containing a mis- 
cellany of visions, auditions, dialogues, monologues, prayers, hymns, love 
poetry, letters, allegories, parables, and narratives. If Mechthild’s book had 
to be assigned to one category of writing, it would be best accommodated 
under the general heading of devotional literature, that is “literature writ- 
ten for the faithful and intended to develop or heighten feelings of devo- 
tion towards God or the saints [...] Moreover [it] is didactic in that it 
speaks about the proper Christian life and about the proper relationship 
between the individual and the divine”.!0 

For the purposes of this volume we decided to adopt the fluid concept 
of mystieke cultuur (“mystical culture”) as developed by Thom Mertens. 
Rather than drawing sharp distinctions, Mertens posits a model that 
encompasses speculative mysticism, affective mysticism, and devotional 
piety in overlapping circles." This is: 


een cultuur waarin het wereldbeeld, de waarden en de levensvormen 
bepaald worden door hetgeen mystici leren, een cultuur waarin het leven 
van de mystica of mysticus bij uitstek als het ideale, nastrevenswaardige 
voorbeeld geldt. 


a culture in which the worldview, the values held and the way of life are 
determined by what the mystics teach, a culture in which the life of the 
male or female mystic is particularly considered to be an ideal model, wor- 
thy of emulation. 


The adoption of this definition is reflected in the title of the volume; the 
texts discussed are plotted on a spectrum that embraces both mysticism 
and devotion. Mystical writing and devotional reading are closely inter- 
twined as the discussion of divine authorship in the Prologue to Gertrude 
of Helfta’s Legatus divinae pietatis shows; after God has given Gertrude the 
title for her book, He adds: 


Si quis cum devota intentione spiritualis profectus in hoc libro legere de- 
sideraverit, ipsum mihi attraham in tantum quod quasi inter manus meas 
leget in eo, et ego memetipsum illi in hoc opere sociabo, ut sicut fieri solet 
quando duo legentes in una pagina, unus alterius sentiat flatum, sic ego 
intraham flatum desideriorum ipsius... (Appendix 5a, p. 123) 


10 Petroff, Medieval Women’s Visionary Literature (1986), 3. 

1l Mertens, “Mystieke cultuur en literatuur in de Late Middeleeuwen,” 18-19. In a simi- 
lar vein, with particular reference to the 15th century, Williams-Krapp, “Mystikdiskurse 
und mystische Literatur im 15. Jahrhundert” (2012), 262. 
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If anyone wishes to read this book with the devout intention of spiritual 
progress, I shall draw them so closely to me that they will read it as if my 
own hands were holding the book and I myself shall keep them company at 
the task. As when two people are reading the same page, each is aware of 
the others breath, so shall I draw in the breath of their longings. 


In a similar vein is a passage which recounts the impact of reading 
Seuse’s Horologium Sapientiae (“Book of the Eternal Wisdom”) andachtich 
(“devoutly”) in the convent of Diepenveen: 


Soe sach sie dat hoer vuorrighe stralen wtten monde ghenghen, hent totten 
spynrocken toe, gheliek der sonnen van mannigherhande warwen, telken 
dat hoer die woerde wtten monde ghenghen. Daer toende onse lieue Here 
hoe andachtich, dat hoer harte tot hem was (Appendix 10c, p. 256). 


Then she saw that whenever the words came out of her mouth, so did rays 
of fire going towards her distaff, just like the many colours of the sun. In 
this way Our Dear Lord showed how devoutly her heart was turned towards 
Him. 


Thus, the discussions generated by the three key questions of periodiza- 
tion, geographical division, and the definition of mysticism in the New- 
castle workshop of 2010 proved to be seminal for the final shape of the 
volume. The chapters have been grouped chronologically into two parts, 
the spatial dimensions of northern Germany developed through a focus 
on networks and communities, and the concept of mysticism interpreted 
in terms of a mystieke cultuur embracing both mysticism and devotion. 


The Shape of the Volume 


The chronological division of the volume into two parts should not 
obscure the focus on a number of overarching themes that bind the vol- 
ume together, most notably the centrality of the liturgy in the recording 
of religious experience, the adaptation and transmission of texts in net- 
works, and literacy in Latin and the vernacular. The volume opens with a 
chapter that considers the seminal role of the liturgy in northern German 
convents from the 13th to the 15th century as a catalyst for both mystical 
experience and devotional practice (+ Barsch). The visions of Mechthild 
of Hackeborn and Gertrude of Helfta are regularly triggered by the ritual 
of the liturgy. For example, in the Legatus divinae pietatis (“The Herald of 
God’s Loving-Kindness”), Gertrude experiences a mystical vision of Christ 
as a beautiful young man during one of the monastic hours of the day 
(Appendix 6c, p. 151). The translation into Middle High German elaborates 
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this experience, identifying the hour as Compline: Do stund ich noch 
einer Completen mitten uf dem slofhus. Do sach ich einen zarten schönen 
jungeling wol by xvj joren (“Then after Compline I stood in the middle of 
the dormitory. Then I saw a tender beautiful boy, about sixteen years of 
age”). At the other end of the spectrum, a 15th-century prayer book from 
Medingen illustrates how devotional practice within the performance of 
the liturgy may bring the nun close to mystical transport. The owner of 
the prayer book is instructed to speak the beginning of a vernacular song 
inwardly as the choir sings “Hallelujah” in liturgical celebration. The com- 
mand dic in mentali iubilo (“say in inner jubilation’, Appendix uc, p. 283) 
resonates with “the unspeakable joy of mystical transport [...] welling 
up wordlessly in the soul in order to praise God adequately” (+ Hascher- 
Burger, p. 275). 

Both parts of the volume open with a prelude looking at the devel- 
opments in northern Germany from the perspective of the influence of 
western neighbours in the Low Countries and the Rhineland. For Part I 
“Beginnings and Formations. Mystical Culture and the Helfta circle”, a case 
study of Hadewijch and the Beguine movement (> Fraeters) demonstrates 
the supraregional nature of the network of mystical thought. Although 
no direct textual influence can be proven, the writings of Hadewijch and 
Mechthild of Magdeburg display a spiritual and cultural kinship.!? The 
focus then shifts to the intertwined reception of the writings of Mechthild 
and the nuns of Helfta, re-evaluating the transmission of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg’s work by tracing the mutations of a single chapter (> Poor). 
The chapter on Mechthild, which includes the recent discovery of the early 
Central German fragment of Das fließende Licht, leads into a discussion in 
the following chapter around questions of authorship, with a particular 
focus on Gertrude of Helfta. The transmission of mystical texts is also re- 
examined in light of recently identified manuscripts with excerpts from 
the Helfta corpus (> Nemes). The first part of the volume concludes with 
a comparative study of the translation processes involved in the trans- 
mission of Das fliefsende Licht, Mechthild of Hackeborn’s Liber specialis 
gratiae, and Gertrude of Helfta’s Legatus divinae pietatis (> Hellgardt). 

The texts from Helfta reveal the complexity of the relationship between 
Latin and the vernacular—the direction of translation is not one-way. 
Texts are not only translated from Latin into German as in the case of the 
Liber specialis gratiae and Legatus divinae pietatis, but also from the ver- 


12 Cf. the forthcoming volume in Brill’s series of Companions to the Christian Tradition: 
Companion to Hadewijch, eds. Dailey and Fraeters. 
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nacular into Latin, as in the translation of Das fließende Licht into the Lux 
divinitatis. And indeed, in this case, the direction of translation reverses 
with the back translation of the Lux divinitatis into the vernacular as Licht 
der Gottheit. Recent research has highlighted that in the female convents 
of northern Germany there was a long tradition of a high level of educa- 
tion. In particular, the nuns demonstrated a good grasp of Latin, main- 
taining their use of it in the 15th century much more vigorously than was 
the case in the convents of southern Germany. A rhyming letter written 
by the young nuns of Liine may serve as an example; it is couched in 
highly rhetorical Latin, finishing with a grandiloquent flourish: 


Quod nobis et vobis omnibus concedat 

qui eternaliter deus vivit et regnat 

si quis hec desiderat, dicat Amen, inde fiat; 

valeatis valeatis valeatis et valeant omnes, qui vos valere desiderant. 
(Appendix 14b, p. 369) 


May He who lives and reigns as eternal God grant this to all of us and to 
you. If anyone wishes this, let him say “Amen” and so be it. May you prosper, 
may you prosper, may you prosper; and may all prosper who wish you may 
prosper. 


Nonetheless, there is a significant shift in the balance between Latin and 
the vernacular in the Liineburg convents of the 15th century with the pro- 
duction of bilingual prayer books. This may be illustrated by the visualiza- 
tion of the heavenly bridal procession in vivid macaronic language. 


Dar sprunghen de electi dei 

de sunghen alle: “Laudem demus ei”. 

Dar worden de leven testes glorie 

ghecronet mit niger ere. (Appendix 1a, p. 336, 49-52) 


There God’s chosen (Col 3:12) dancing sprang; there everyone together sang: 
“Let us give Him praise”. There the dear witnesses of glory were crowned with 
new honour. 


The extent to which Latin had a more dominant role in the text produc- 
tion of religious women in northern Germany by comparison with that of 
their counterparts in southern Germany becomes ever clearer from the 
perspective of the transmission and adaptation of the Helfta texts. 


13 Cf. the chapters on “Kloster und Bildung in Norddeutschland” in Kloster und Bil- 
dung im Mittelalter, eds. Kruppa and Wilke (2006), Studien und Texte zur literarischen und 
materiellen Kultur der Frauenklöster im späten Mittelalter, eds. Eisermann, Schlotheuber, 
and Honemann (2004). 
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The analysis of the beginnings and formations in Part I does not only 
introduce the mystical culture of the Helfta Circle, but also sets the scene 
in terms of topics and themes for Part II, which looks particularly at 
the devotional culture of the Lüneburg convents. The focus on reform, 
transformation and exchange is introduced by a second prelude chapter 
(+ Warnar). This delineates the preconditions for a new devotional cul- 
ture in northern Germany with reference to developments in the Low 
Countries.!* The prologue to Jan van Ruusbroec’s works by Brother Gerard 
indicates channels of transmission through translation: 


Voirtmeer is te wetene dat her Jan Ruusbroecs ghescrifte ende boeken seer 
ghemenichfuldicht worden in Brabant ende in Vlanderen ende in anderen 
landen daer omtrent, ende alsoe datmense som overleide ende interpret- 
eerde uten brabantschen dietsche in anderen talen ende oec in latijn, om te 
hebben in verren landen... (Appendix 7a, p. 176) 


Furthermore it should be noted that many copies of Jan van Ruusbroec’s 
writings and books have been made in Brabant and Flanders and other 
regions. Some of these works have been translated from Brabantian Dutch 
into other languages and also into Latin, in order to make these books avail- 
able in faraway countries... 


With Johannes Marienwerder’s Life of Dorothea of Montau (> Suerbaum), 
the focus shifts from the border with the Low Countries to the east. In the 
context of this volume, Dorothea’s extraordinary Life provides (through 
the figure of Marienwerder) an important link to Prussia, the Teutonic 
Order and the intellectual climate of Prague.!? The case of Dorothea shows 
how the hagiographic genre draws on the nuptial mystical tradition to 
make the case for saintliness. Thus the woodcut from 1492 (Illustration 5, 
p. 377) highlights Dorothea as a suffering saint with the arrows pointing to 
her body; in the German Vita the wounds are interpreted as signs of the 
love her bridegroom Christ bears her: 


Got, schepper allir dinge, eyn herre allir herren, des eygin was die sele Doro- 
thee, wolde ouch bewisen an ir, waz rechtis her zcu ir hatte. Wen so sie 
irn zertlichin lichnam so mechteclich dem geiste mit sogetaner castyunge 
undirtenig gemachte, vorwund mit dem swerte gots libe und synir bittirn 
martir, do wolde ouch der libe herre Jhesus, ir brutegam, an sy druckin 
syn gemerke zcu eyme zceichin eynir unscheydelichin libe zcwischin yn, 
und vorwunte sy ouch an irn scholdirn, an armen, an der brust und uf dem 
rucke, achsiln, dyen, wadin und knyn... (Appendix 8a, p. 199) 


14 Cf. Warnar, Ruusbroec. Literature and Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century (2007). 
15 Cf. the special issue of Oxford German Studies Dorothea von Montau and Johannes 
Marienwerder: Constructions of Sanctity, eds. Suerbaum and Volfing (2010). 
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God, Creator of all things, Lord of Lords, to whom Dorothea’s soul belonged, 
wanted to demonstrate what rights He had over her. When she had sub- 
jected her delicate body so strongly to the Spirit by means of such chastise- 
ment, as wounding it with the sword of God’s love and His bitter pain, dear 
Jesus, her bridegroom, also desired to impress His marks upon her as a sign 
of the inseparable love between them. He inflicted wounds on her shoulders 
and arms, on her breast and back, her armpits, thighs, calves and knees... 


Another example of nuptial mysticism feeding into hagiography, but with 
a decidedly devotional focus, is the presentation of Birgitta of Sweden 
(> Andersen) in the Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe (1496). The author of the 
Low German version of Birgitta’s prophetic visions abridges and adapts 
the revelations, couching them within the framework of a saint’s life. 
Thus, the caption of one of the woodcuts identifies Birgitta as the bride of 
Christ, while at the same time asking for her intercession: Sancta Birgitta 
sponsa Cristi. Ora pro nobis (“Saint Birgitta, bride of Christ, pray for us”, 
Illustration 6, p. 378). 

In the chapters on the Devotio moderna (> Bollmann) and on 15th- 
century religious song (> Hascher-Burger), the Low Countries and north- 
ern Germany are considered a coherent cultural region. The collected lives 
of sisters in the Devotio moderna communities linked to the Windesheim 
Chapter reveal clearly the shift along the spectrum from the mystical to 
the devotional; they talk about visions and levitations, integrating them 
into everyday devotional practice. Although there are no extant examples 
of the Sister Book genre in Low German, the same tendency towards the 
democratization of mysticism is evident in the prayer books of the Liine- 
burg convents. The Latin and vernacular religious songs, which evidently 
circulated in the whole area of the Low Countries and northern Germany, 
could rekindle the mystical spark. 

The final three chapters are centred on three of the six convents on 
the Liineburg Heath. The bilingual text production of the convents of 
Wienhausen, Medingen, and Lüne, which joined the Windesheim and 
Bursfelde reform movement, throws the reception and transformation of 
mystical writing in the 15th century into sharp relief. The fragments of two 
Wienhausen liturgical Easter plays (+ Mattern) provide a unique insight 
into how drama could be used as an exercise in meditation and devotion. 
Thus the phrase Dic nobis, Maria (“Tell us, Mary Magdalene”, Appendix 12, 
p- 313), from the sequence Victimae paschali laudes (“To the Paschal sac- 
rifice”), sung at Easter, is used in repetition, allowing the nuns to inscribe 
themselves into the Easter story through the devotional dialogue. The 
same liturgical key phrases also figure prominently in the manuscripts of 
the prayer books produced in and for the convent of Medingen in which 
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there is also a focus on the feast of Easter as the Latin-Low German Easter 
Poems show (> Lähnemann; Appendix 13). Through the treasure trove 
of the letters from Lüne, the concluding chapter (> Schlotheuber) con- 
siders how the intellectual horizons of the novices were shaped by the 
instruction they received as preparation for a Vita contemplativa in strict 
enclosure. 

The essential process of translation and transmission as outlined in this 
volume is captured in the following quotation from Ein sonderlich nut- 
zlich und trostlich... Buchlen allen den, die Gott forchten... (Illustration 4, 
p- 376; > Hellgardt, p. 140). This text, printed in Leipzig in 1508, draws on 
two different aspects of the transmission and translation of Mechthild of 
Hackeborn’s Liber specialis gratiae. The main body of the text is a Cen- 
tral German adaptation of the 14th-century Dutch translation of the Liber. 
Furthermore, it was simultaneously checked against a manuscript of the 
original Latin text of the Liber specialis gratiae: 


Die vorrede in das buch. der vbungen gotforchtiger vnde andechtiger men- 
schen. Das buch geistlicher gnaden. ader der offenwarungen. der selichen 
iungfrawen Mechtildis. etwan closter iungfrawen. des closters helffede 
im lande czu sachssen. bey Eißleben gelegen. ist vnde wirdt. von vil tre- 
flichen gelarten vnde erfarnen in der heyligen schrifft. gelobet. das solch 
buch. nicht alleyne in guttigem glawben. zu gedulden sey. sondern es were 
auch wirdig. das es mit guldenen buchstaben. geschriben wurde. dan es 
beschleust in sich. vil sonderliche vnde aller eren wirdigk. lere vnde punckt. 
doch seindt die furnemlichsten stucke. vnde nutzlichsten leren. die do 
gleich. als der kern dißes buchs. geachtet sein. außgeczogen. vnde in ein clein 
buchlein zusamen getragen. domit es die gotforchtigen vnd andechtigen 
menschen. als zu einer teglichen vbunge stets bey der hant haben mogen. 
Doch ist disses buchlein nicht noch der ordenunge. des originals. ader 
vrsprunglichen buchs. geistlicher gnaden. geordent vnde gemacht. Sondern 
ßo vil man sich hat duncken lassen. das es zu der andacht dynen wolle... 


The preface to the book of exercises for god-fearing and devout people. 
This book of spiritual grace or revelations of the blessed virgin Mechthild, 
sometime nun of the convent of Helfta in Saxony near Eisleben, has been 
and still is praised by many excellent scholars and those well versed in Holy 
Scripture, so that this book should be received not only in good faith but 
would deserve to be written in golden letters since it contains within it much 
special and very praiseworthy teaching and matters; the most significant 
passages and the most useful teaching, which may be regarded as the core 
of this book, have been excerpted and brought together in a small booklet 
so that god-fearing and devout people may have it to hand for daily exercise. 

This booklet has, however, not been structured and made according to 
the order of the original, that is the source book, but rather in the way which 
seemed best for devotion. 
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The recasting of the text into Central German illustrates how, from the 
16th century on, the wider transmission of such texts was in the dialects of 
High German rather than in Low German. The decline in the usage of Low 
German may be attributed to a number of reasons: culturally, it had never 
established itself as a written form for literature as firmly as High German 
had; politically, the decline of the Hanseatic League reduced the reach of 
Low German as a lingua franca; economically, High German prints had a 
wider circulation; and finally, the supremacy of Luther's Bible translation 
and the flood of polemic pamphlets that followed in its wake made High 
German the default language for religious writing in the vernacular,!® and 
Latin continued as the language of Divine Worship within the Liineburg 
convents even after the Protestant Reformation.!? The window of oppor- 
tunity for Low German, which opened with works such as Mechthild of 
Magdeburg’s Das fließende Licht and produced such a rich array of devo- 
tional writing and printing in the ı5th century, closes. Low German is 
restricted once more to oral usage. Thus, the texts discussed in this vol- 
ume provide a rare opportunity to observe the interaction of Low German 
with Latin, High German, and Dutch. From the 13th until the 16th cen- 
tury, the oral tradition of Low German mystical and devotional discourse 
is captured in written form and feeds into the broader stream of liter- 
ary transmission. This process renders visible the reach of the northern 
German regional networks, which extended beyond the closed religious 
communities. The drive of reform movements, from the beguines to the 
Devotio moderna, facilitated the spread of religious writing in the vernacu- 
lar from the convent to the city, as in the case of Liineburg, and circulated 
religious ideas within the Hanseatic League, as in the case of the Low Ger- 
man prints of the Lübeck presses. 

In establishing the significance of the period and the texts covered in 
this volume for the history of mysticism, a region becomes visible which 
has been largely neglected because of a lack of high-profile authors 
beyond the Helfta circle. What has emerged is an undercurrent of a strong 
mystical culture articulated in a rich variety of text types that were trans- 
mitted, rewritten, and translated in devotional communities. Even though 
text production in Low German subsequently petered out, this northern 
voice can still be heard in the extant texts, giving northern Germany a 
distinct presence in the religious landscape of the later Middle Ages. 


16 Peters, “Das Mittelniederdeutsche als Sprache der Hanse” (1987). 
17 Lähnemann, “Der Medinger ‘Nonnenkrieg’ aus der Perspektive der Klosterreform. 
Geistliche Selbstbehauptung 1479-1554” (2013). 
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1. The Hanseatic League about 1400 
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2. Medieval German Dialects about 1400 
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3. Religious Landscape of Northern Germany about 1500 
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CHAPTER TWO 


LITURGY AND REFORM: NORTHERN GERMAN CONVENTS 
IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 


Jürgen Barsch 


Since the time of the apostles, the gathering of Christians for communal 
prayer and the commemoration of the Lord through the breaking of bread 
have constituted the foundation of Church life. Coming together in one 
place and with one heart (convenire in unum cf. 1 Cor 11:20, 14:23-25) estab- 
lishes the community of the baptized with Christ and with one another, 
and makes it possible to experience the fundamental character of the 
Church. Wherever this influences their self-expression, communal read- 
ing, lives, work and meals, spiritual communities defined by their ecclesi- 
astic and liturgical dimension are created. Augustine (+ 430) sums it up: 
“The Church gave birth to the monasteries” (Augustinus, Enarrationes in 
psalmos 132, 9). Spiritual communities are the Church made concrete; just 
as the Church lives from the celebration of the liturgy and is repeatedly 
reconstituted through this celebration, so do these communities.! For 
female convents in the late Middle Ages the worship of God was no mere 
outward show: in all its transformations and upheavals it remained the 
fundamental determinant of their monastic life, the opus Dei to which 
they were called.” 

In northern Germany, from the 13th to the 15th centuries, mystical cul- 
ture was primarily cultivated in women’s communities. These commu- 
nities form the focus of this chapter. Examining the spiritual sounding 


1 For a general introduction to medieval liturgy cf. Harper, The Forms and Orders of 
Western Liturgy from the Tenth to the Eighteenth Century: A Historical Introduction and 
Guide for Students and Musicians (1991); Hiley, Western Plainchants: A Handbook (1993); 
Hughes, Late Medieval Offices (1994); Chupungco, “History of the Roman Liturgy Until the 
Fifteenth Century” (1997); The Oxford History of Christian Worship, eds. Wainwright and 
Westerfield Tucker (2006). For the sources of medieval liturgy see Pfaff, Medieval Latin 
Liturgy: A Select Bibliography (1982); Palazzo, A History of Liturgical Books: From the Begin- 
ning to the Thirteenth Century (1998). 

2 Cf. Crown and Veil: Female Monasticism from the Fifth to the Fifteenth Centuries (transl. 
of Krone und Schleier 2005) (2008), especially Muschiol, “Time and Space: Liturgy and Rite 
in Female Monasteries of the Middle Ages”. 
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board that was the late-medieval liturgy enables us to discern the melody 
of the “new song”, mysticism (“Sing to the Lord a new song”, Is 42:10, 
Ps 97:1), in its broader context. This is particularly appropriate because 
the celebratory ritual of the church service frequently informed these 
women’s mystical experience. The Divine Office as celebrated in late- 
medieval women’s communities in northern Germany is not well docu- 
mented; hence, only a few prominent characteristics can be outlined. In 
what follows, I summarize formal and theological prerequisites important 
to an understanding of the medieval liturgy, then trace key features in 
the history of the liturgy and piety that provide the backdrop for medi- 
eval church worship. I then concentrate on the two central forms of 
worship, the liturgies of the Hours and of the mass, and conclude with 
two examples of celebrations held during the Church year. 


Formal and Theological Aspects of Medieval Liturgy 


Today, the term liturgy refers to all acts performed by the Church in its 
services of worship and distinguishes the practices of popular piety from 
the rituals of worship authoritatively regulated by the Church and per- 
manently recorded in official texts. However, this understanding of the 
liturgy was foreign to the late Middle Ages, which took a more tolerant 
approach by allowing various forms of worship to coexist. Above all, no 
distinction was drawn between the official liturgy of the Church and the 
ritual practices of the faithful. Terms such as para-liturgy or popular 
piety, and the ideas behind them, are largely anachronistic. The term lit- 
urgy (synonymous with church service or divine worship) is used here to 
refer to the diverse ways in which the sacrament could be celebrated and 
ritual acts performed.* Moreover, liturgy did not just occur in people’s 
lives at certain isolated intervals, but determined them on a daily basis. 
That is particularly true of monastic communities, the rhythm of whose 
everyday life was entirely prescribed and shaped by the rhythm of the 
liturgy of the Hours. Day, week, and year were structured by divine wor- 
ship, as were life’s transitional thresholds. Not only were the rich texts, 


3 For this and what follows see the articles in the Lexikon des Mittelalters (Vol. 1-9) 
(1980-1998) and the essay collections by Häußling, Christliche Identität aus der Liturgie. 
Theologische und historische Studien zum Gottesdienst der Kirche (1997) and Angenendt, 
Liturgie im Mittelalter (22005). 

* Angenendt, Liturgik und Historik. Gab es eine organische Liturgie-Entwicklung? (2001), 
142. 
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images, signs, and rituals of this worship constantly before the eyes of the 
women in spiritual communities, these women lived these modes of 
expression. For this reason alone, the liturgy should be seen as one 
of the most significant sources of female mysticism, even if it is not always 
expressly acknowledged as such, since it is in texts transmitted by women 
that it has left the clearest traces. 

While liturgy uses human forms of expression such as words, music, 
and nonverbal sign-acts, its meaning is not exhausted in these alone. 
Rather, earthbound human figures become vehicles for a transcendent 
reality that stretches beyond the individual. This sacramental dimension 
is intrinsic to all celebration of worship. Thus, symbolically, the liturgy 
brings Jesus Christ and His salvatory acts (the paschal mystery) into the 
present time of the believers and allows them to take part in the actual 
unfolding of salvation. However, this understanding of the symbolism of 
the sacrament changes during the Middle Ages, with the result that in 
both theology and religious practice the function of the liturgy separated 
from its form. External ceremonial actions were regarded as playfully imi- 
tative depictions of the history of salvation from which the grace intrinsic 
to the sacrament was largely independent. The visible staging of the lit- 
urgy and its symbolism could be explained intellectually. However, believ- 
ers attempted to engage with the liturgy on two levels: grasping the inner 
workings of grace emotionally and contemplating the meaning of liturgy 
intellectually.° This tension is characteristic of late-medieval liturgy. The 
clear will to renew forms of the divine liturgy was guided by two main 
principles: the wish for uniformity in the celebration of the liturgy and the 
wish for a liturgy performed with full understanding of its significance and 
steeped in inner devotion. 


Striving for Liturgical Uniformity 


In the High and late Middle Ages the form of the liturgy was not stan- 
dardized, nor was the liturgy directed and regulated from a central office 
in Rome. During the Carolingian period, Saint Boniface had instigated 
liturgical reform by attempting to enforce a uniform liturgy throughout 
France based on the forms of divine worship celebrated in Rome by the 
successor to Saint Peter; however, this ambitious project was doomed to 


5 Jungmann, Christliches Beten in Wandel und Bestand (71991), 15-127. 
6 Angenendt / Meiners, “Erscheinungsformen spätmittelalterlicher Religiosität” (2004). 
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failure.” Even the so-called Gregorian Reform of the uth and 12th centu- 
ries failed to implement a uniform liturgy that reflected the ecclesiastic 
and political supremacy of the Roman Pope.® Contemporary liturgical law 
provided no legal basis since the authority to regulate church services lay 
not with the Pope but with the leaders of the monastic orders and with 
local bishops, each responsible for his own particular region. Moreover, 
individual monastic, collegiate and parish churches observed their own 
local practices, recorded in monastic Consuetudines? and the Libri ordi- 
narü.!® Until the 14th and 15th centuries, a considerable variety of form 
was found within the broad framework of a liturgy which drew on Roman 
and Frankish traditions. 

The reforming powers of the 14th and 15th centuries saw no advan- 
tage in the diversity of liturgical customs: they were considered a source 
of abuse and heretical ideas, and contradicted the increased striving for 
unity. Thus, synodal statutes and newly codified rule books decreed that 
the liturgy of the bishop’s church should constitute the guiding princi- 
ple and standard for all churches in a given diocese. In like manner, the 
monastic orders endeavoured to enforce a uniform liturgy within their 
individual brotherhoods." Above all, the new reformed orders pressed for 
unity in forms of worship, for the liturgy was not just the occasion on 
which a community's renewed spiritual orientation was expressed, but 
it was crucial in forming the identity of the orders. An important role 
was also played by the opus Dei: deeply anchored in monasticism, it was 
meant to mirror the celestial liturgy celebrated before the throne of God 
(Appendix 13a). The liturgy only achieved its full significance when the 
monastic community on earth joins with the Church in Heaven in singing 
God’s praises in harmony and unison of heart and voice.!? 

The desire to achieve unity informed Cistercian liturgical reform between 
1099 and 1134, the first clearly conceived reform of Divine Service in the 
Western Church. The order attempted a return to the pure Benedictine 


7 Oxford History of Christian Worship (2008), 175-215 (Michael S. Driscoll). 
8 Oxford History of Christian Worship, 216-218 (Timothy Thibodeau). 

9 Hallinger, “Introductio: Initia Consuetudinis Benedictinae” (1963), XII-CXXIII; 
Wollasch, “Reformménchtum und Schriftlichkeit” (1986). 

10 Barsch, “Liber ordinarius—Zur Bedeutung eines liturgischen Buchtyps fiir die Erfor- 
schung des Mittelalters” (2005). 

1 Bärsch, “Die Erneuerung des gottesdienstlichen Lebens zur Zeit des Bischofs Johann 
von Eych. Anmerkungen und Beobachtungen zur Reform der Liturgie in der Eichstätter 
Diözese im Spätmittelalter” (2014). 

12 Hammerstein, Die Musik der Engel. Untersuchungen zur Musikanschauung des Mit- 
telalters (1962), 30. 
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Rule and, hence, reformed its liturgy in order to effect unity, authenticity, 
and simplicity.!? The same is true of the Bursfelde reform, which pruned 
the wide variety of liturgical forms and laid the foundations for a new 
monastic life through unified, reorganized liturgical codices.!* The prin- 
ciple of reform—the guaranteeing of Church unity through a uniform 
liturgy—was not new, but in the late Middle Ages it attracted renewed 
attention when a dignified, well-sung liturgy became crucial. For this rea- 
son, the Abbess of Hadmersleben, who had been sent to Ebstorf, placed 
great value on “rehearsing the voices for both choirs” when the Bursfelde 
Reform was introduced.!? Admittedly, the desire for strict unity in all 
liturgical rituals could, for a number of reasons, hardly be realized. Mixed 
forms continued primarily in women’s foundations, which were often 
only loosely linked to one of the reforming orders. In Helfta, for example, 
the divine office reflected few of the distinctive features of the Cistercian 
liturgy, but essentially followed the liturgy of the diocese of Halberstadt.!® 
However, the wish for a uniform liturgy continued to shape the late 
Middle Ages and may well have determined liturgical life in women’s 
monasteries. 


Changes in the Performance of the Liturgy 


Developments in late-medieval religiosity stimulated a renewal which 
aimed, first, to overcome the mentality that led people to keep a precise 
tally of every pious act, and, second, to instruct people in acts of worship 
informed by understanding and true piety.!” This trend towards spiritual- 
ization, introversion, and conscious understanding informs Meister Eck- 
hart’s (f c. 1328) remark that saying the Ave Maria devoutly was more 


13 Altermatt, “Id quod magis authenticum. .. Die Liturgiereform der ersten Zisterzienser” 
(2002). 

14 Rosenthal, Martyrologium und Festkalender der Bursfelder Kongregation. Von den 
Anfängen der Kongregation (1446) bis zum nachtridentinischen Martyrologium Roma- 
num (1584) (1984); Albert, “Die Gottesdienstordnung der Abtei Brauweiler um 1528. Ein 
Beitrag zur Rezeptionsgeschichte der ‘Caeremoniae’ und des ‘Ordinarius’ der Bursfelder 
Kongregation” (1992). 

15 Dose, Evangelischer Klosteralltag. Leben in Lüneburger Frauenkonventen 1590-1710 
untersucht am Beispiel Ebstorf (1994), 46. 

16 Oefelein, Das Nonnenkloster St Jacobi und seine Tochterklöster im Bistum Halberstadt 
(2004), 113. 

17 Angenendt, Liturgie im Mittelalter, 333-353; Angenendt and Meiners, “Erscheinungs- 
formen spätmittelalterlicher Religiosität”. 
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useful than 1000 Psalters.!® The sacred nature of a holy text, understood 
as independent of its declamation by an individual, no longer guaranteed 
its spiritual efficacy. Rather, it became important to understand what 
one was praying, since only cognition made true devotion possible. The 
understanding of the physical text spurred the believer to silent inner 
worship and more intense contemplation, thus ensuring God would hear 
the prayer. Religious knowledge, the imaginative reconstruction of salvific 
events in the full comprehension of their significance, and sympathetic 
inner participation were more central to the concept of piety in this 
epoch than ever before.!? 

The processes outlined here for personal prayer affected the liturgy 
and its performance. The goal of worshipping God with full awareness 
and understanding reinforced various educational measures, especially 
in women’s convents.2° For example, the introduction of the Bursfelde 
Reform to Ebstorf was shaped by the intention that the conventuals should 
not merely repeat, but also understand the liturgical texts.?! Similarly, the 
manuscripts of the relevant works of liturgical exegesis by writers such 
as Rupert of Deutz (+ 129) or Durandus of Mende (f 1296) were present 
in the scriptoria and libraries of many convents: Lippoldsberg and Lam- 
springe owned Rupert’s De divinis officiis and Helfta Durandus’ Rationale 
divinorum officiorum. These authors testify to attempts to understand the 
liturgy and enable the celebrant to relive it actively in her soul.2? Medieval 
scholars of the liturgy had adopted, and continually refined, the methodol- 
ogy of allegorical exegesis introduced into the west by Amalar (+ 850/853), 
who was the first to apply the hermeneutical approach developed in the 
east. They attempted to underpin the ceremonial form of the mass and 
other rituals with an interpretation that, while pious, was more abstract 
and linked all ritual gestures—from the entry of the priest to the final 
blessing—with scenes from Christ's life, particularly the Passion. Thus the 
liturgy became an occasion for clergy and faithful alike to contemplate 
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the life and death of Christ. As a consequence, however, participation in 
the liturgy changed: rather than the sacramental recollection of redemp- 
tion, it became the pious contemplation of historical events imbued with 
psychological significance, and had as its aim a practical application for 
spiritual life.?3 Through its focus on Christ, especially His Death and Res- 
urrection, the allegorical explanation of the liturgy ensured pious con- 
templation remained directed towards the centre of the faith, and the 
external reality of the liturgy did not become completely detached from 
its inner content.”* 

With allegorical interpretation, the Middle Ages had discovered an 
approach that made the liturgy intellectually accessible. Its goal—per- 
formance of the liturgy informed by full understanding, and the promo- 
tion of silent worship and prayer—gave rise to translations and new 
editions of Latin exegetical works such as Durandus’ Rationale (printed 
in Mainz in 1459),25 and to explanations of the mass in the vernacular.?6 
The “Wienhäuser Messallegorese” mediates between the external actions 
and gestures of the liturgy on the one hand and its internal signalling 
of the salvatory presence of Christ on the other. This intertwining of 
visual perception and intellectual interpretation enabled its readers to 
understand the ritual of the mass as an actualization of salvation; read- 
ing more or less took the place of participation in the service of worship 
itself?” Due to the rules of their enclosure, the nuns normally had their 
own space (the nuns’ choir, Illustration 8) in the church. Hidden from 
sight, the nuns had a restricted view of the priest’s actions at the altar 
and were thus largely deprived of their only sensory contact with proceed- 
ings during the liturgy. They required literary aids to make the invisible 
visible and accessible to individual experience, and to promote rational, 
hence devout, participation in the mass. Such descriptions outlined the 
sequence of the mass in precise detail and focused on commemorative 
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exegesis. Since rational understanding was considered the prerequisite for 
deep emotion and silent prayer, it was not only the number of prayers in 
the vernacular that increased noticeably in the 15th century: translations 
of the liturgical texts, especially the mass, were also undertaken for the 
purposes of private devotion.?® Latin and vernacular prayers were added 
to the Latin rite in order to facilitate subjective, emotional comprehen- 
sion of the liturgy.?? However, the liturgy and private devotion continued 
to exist alongside each other, and the Latin text and rite retained value in 
themselves. Where Mechthild of Hackeborn had assigned Latin prayers to 
Christ’s wounds, a Strasbourg prayer book for nuns recommends that any- 
one unable to recite the Latin prayers should recite familiar prayers such 
as the Paternoster, psalms or Magnificat instead. The Consuetudines drawn 
up by Abbot Johannes Rode (+ 1439) for St Matthias and St Maximin in 
Trier, influential sources for the Bursfelde Reform, reflect contemporary 
piety centred on the mass since they add further stimuli for meditation 
to the silent prayers for priests recorded in the Missal.3° This includes 
their preparation for mass, during which the priest, while donning indi- 
vidual liturgical vestments, not only recites the prayers that traditionally 
accompany the ritual but is instructed to contemplate the Passion of 
Christ as well.?! This sort of affective piety, centred on Christ and trig- 
gered by stimuli for contemplation, runs through the entire celebration 
of the mass, principally when the mass allows space for private prayer. 
According to Johannes Rode, liturgical acts and personal contemplation 
should go hand-in-hand. He instructs the priest to internalize the acts and 
gestures of the liturgy by meditating on them in order to fulfil devoutly 
the opus Dei with which he is charged. 

Increasingly, forms of private and communal devotion complemented 
celebration of the mass and Liturgy of the Hours. Individual aspects of the 
history of salvation were singled out and elaborated, primarily Christ’s life 
on earth, the circumstances of His birth, and His Passion. Within monastic 
communities (male and female) these events provided the focus of con- 
templation. The individual’s prayers and meditation in German aimed at 
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the subjective appropriation of the ritual events mentioned above. This 
practice was not new: it can be found, for instance, in Anselm’s prayers or 
the so-called Prayer Book of Hildegard of Bingen (Clm. 935, c. 1179). How- 
ever, in the 15th century it was particularly widespread. A typical example 
is Jordan of Quedlinburg’s “Sixty-five Articles of the Suffering of Christ” 
(Meditationes de Vita Christi) attached to the individual Hours.?? 

This does not mean that liturgy and piety drifted apart. Structurally, 
the mass and the Liturgy of the Hours remained basically untouched. 
Stimuli to meditation—additional prayers, mnemonic words and images, 
and prompts to personal contemplation during the liturgy by the monk 
or nun—were not merely the simple recollection of the suffering Christ 
found in the past, but rather, instructions for reverent, fully aware celebra- 
tion intended to awaken and intensify intimate closeness to Christ.?? The 
motif so emphasized by Bernard of Clairvaux (+ 153)—namely, imitation 
of the real life of Christ—was by no means ignored in the liturgical cele- 
bration of the paschal mystery.3+ However, the form of the divine office, 
especially the Roman liturgy of the mass, was flawed. Amplification and 
expansion were required to counteract the reductionism and individual- 
ism of late-medieval piety. Concern for personal salvation shaped cele- 
bration of the liturgy to an excessive degree. The passionate search for 
an existential relationship to Christ was not adequately embedded in the 
inspired community of the Church.5® Discipleship of Christ was realized 
by spiritual exercises on the part of the individual soul, and was depen- 
dent on the Church and its sacramental form. 


The Celebration of the Liturgy of the Hours 


Besides the Liturgy of the Hours and the mass as the central forms of wor- 
ship, other sacramental celebrations played an important role in women’s 
monastic lives. These included two significant rites of passage: the nun’s 
donning of her robes and taking of her vows, and the consecration of 
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virgins.36 They also included penance,?” the extensive benedictions,3® and 
the liturgical practices surrounding sickness and death: anointing of the 
sick, provisions for the journey to the afterlife, and burial and commemo- 
ration of the dead.?? However, what follows will centre on the Liturgy of 
the Hours as central for devotion in northern Germany. 

Celebration of the Hours has long constituted the backbone of daily 
liturgy in the Church, particularly in the spiritual communities. In con- 
vents, nuns gathered in their choir to raise their voices in praise of God 
at set times throughout the day and night.*° A choir mistress with a small 
choir school was crucial, since singing—individually or as an antipho- 
nal, responsory choir—was the most important element of the liturgy. 
Another nun was required to read out texts at mealtimes, and at Matins 
and the other Hours; on certain days the abbess or prioress would lead 
the full divine office, opening the Hours and concluding them with an 
oration and blessing. The relevant liturgical books existed for the various 
services and lay open on lecterns. In addition, desks were spread around 
the nuns’ choir and intended for individual declamation of the readings. 
A late-14th-century lectern from Fischbeck in the shape of an eagle was 
obviously used in this way.*! On feast days a nun censed the altar, certain 
saints’ relics and pictures, and the members of the convent community. 
This act honoured Christ and the saints, but also symbolized the convent’s 
songs of praise ascending to God. 

Prayer services spread throughout the day and night had been known 
since the time of the apostles. Later, under monastic influence, a fixed 
order of canonical times emerged that in the late Middle Ages was observed 
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everywhere.*? Lauds in the early morning and Vespers in the evening con- 
stituted the anchor points, complemented by four Minor Hours: Prime, 
Terce, Sext, and None, following the old Roman division of the day. The 
day began with a lengthy service of worship—the Vigils or Matins—that 
included readings and prayers, and in reformed monastic orders was fre- 
quently moved back from early morning into the night, and ended with 
Compline, the last period of prayer before the night’s rest. Another spe- 
cial element was the Office of the Chapter (Officium capituli), which was 
connected to Prime, and for which the abbess and convent gathered in 
the chapter house. There they heard readings from the Martyrology and 
from basic texts of monastic life such as the Rule of Saint Benedict. The 
abbess addressed the nuns; the work for the day was distributed; and the 
commemoration of the dead took place, a prominent feature of medieval 
piety, as demonstrated by the Memorial Book from the Penitents’ Con- 
vent of Saint Mary Magdalene in Cologne.*? 

At the heart of the canonical Hours stood the Psalter. All 150 psalms 
were read during the course of a week, as well as Old Testament and New 
Testament Cantica, the most prominent being the Benedictus (Lc 1:68-79) 
during Lauds and the Magnificat (Lc 1:46-55). These were complemented 
by readings from Scripture. In the diurnal Hours, short chapters (capitula) 
were often recited by heart, while systematic reading from the Bible took 
place during the nocturnal vigils. Nuns also listened to readings from the 
Church Fathers interrupted by the relevant responsories, richly embel- 
lished songs with texts drawn from the book in the Bible that had just 
been read. Their hymns, poetic compositions in the style of rhythmical 
quatrains, were imaginative new creations in which medieval religious 
experience found its expression in the Liturgy of the Hours. Actual ele- 
ments of prayer—the Paternoster and oration—concluded every Hour.** 
A particular form of Marian veneration was reflected in the Liturgy of the 
Hours, for in both Cistercian and Dominican convents the Salve Regina, 
sung at the conclusion of Compline, was viewed as the emotional climax.*® 
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At the end of the day, shortly before the nuns retired to bed, they would 
gather before an image of Mary in their choir or the church itself in order 
to reenact the Annunciation (Luke 1:26-38) by candlelight. This emotion- 
ally laden time was influenced by the contemporary view that it had been 
just as night was falling that the Angel Gabriel had brought Mary the glad 
tidings, and the Son of God was made flesh in her womb.*© Nonetheless, 
Holy Scripture, as the divinely ordained, unalterable authority, remained 
the dominant source of the Liturgy of the Hours. Biblical spirituality per- 
meated the nuns’ memory through daily repetition alone and, as ‘living 
text’, the Bible influenced their religious thinking and devotional practice. 
It is unsurprising, therefore, that their familiarity with the liturgy bore 
fruit in their private piety, and that songs and prayers from the formal 
Church services developed into prayers recited privately (> Lahnemann 
on the “Exultet”).4” 

However, a number of developments exercised immense influence on 
the Liturgy of the Hours and wrought a considerable change in its form. 
The first of them was the allocation of individual Hours to specific events 
from the history of salvation. Even in the early Christian period, scenes 
from the Passion were commemorated which, according to the Gospels, 
were linked with offices in the Liturgy of the Hours. One such example 
is Christ’s Death on the Cross at the ninth hour.*® Rupert of Deutz inter- 
preted the individual Hours through the times given in biblical accounts 
of the Passion (Mark 15:25, John 19:14, etc.), using the Passion to structure 
daily routine (Rupert von Deutz, De divinis officiis 1, 1-8; Honorius Augusto- 
dunensis, Gemma animae II, 55-57). Celebration of the Hours was thus 
narrowed to a commemoration of the Passion. This suited the Christo- 
centric piety of the high and late Middle Ages, its goal being the affec- 
tive location of the worshipper in the acts and words of Christ’s Passion.*? 
Meditation which focused mainly on Christ's Passion developed in the 
12th century and now determined the way in which the Liturgy of the 
Hours was understood. The widespread mnemonic verse “Haec sunt sep- 
tenis” is characteristic of this focus, since it justifies the individual Hours 
entirely through commemoration of the Passion: 
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Haec sunt septenis, propter quae psallimus horis; 
matvtina ligat Christum, qui crimina purgat, 
prima replet sputis, causam dat tertia mortis, 
sexta Cruci nectit, latus eius nona bipertit, 
vespera deponit, tumulo completa reponit.°® 


Seven are the hours at which we sing and pray; 

Matins for Christ who takes our sins away, 

Prime shows Him mocked, and Terce says why He died. 
Sext shows His Cross, and None His pierced side. 
Vespers His taking down commemorates, 

And Compline how they buried Him relates.5! 


Through celebration of the Hours, the individual at prayer joined in the 
Passion of Christ, actively living and feeling His pain and ignominy with 
Him day by day. The liturgy as commemoration of the entire mystery of 
salvation by God in Jesus Christ increasingly evolved into individual stages 
in the historical process, each of which could be witnessed subjectively 
and emotionally. Programmatic for this understanding of the Liturgy of 
the Hours is the 12th-century, probably Cistercian treatise De meditatione 
passionis Christi per septem diei horas libellus (PL 94, 561-568).°? 

The hours of canonical prayer were eventually complemented by fur- 
ther forms of co-celebrating the Passion that derived inspiration from the 
Liturgy of the Hours. Thus, a special votive Office of the Holy Cross was 
devised in which the individual at prayer recalled the various stations in 
the suffering and death of Christ by means of rhymed stanzas. The Office 
of the Cross was translated into German and even adapted for singing. 
Although many nuns in northern German monasteries were competent 
in Latin, in many circles that had no knowledge of the language there was 
a strong wish to follow, in their hearts and minds, every stage in Christ’s 
Passion up to His death on the Cross and to use the Hours as the occasion 
for and aid in this devotion as in the hymn of the office “Patris sapientia” 
(Analecta hymnica medii aevi 30, 32f).53 Such complementary forms of 
worship may also have given rise to new solutions to the use of space 
in many convents. We know from the Cistercian convent of Lichtenthal 
(Baden-Baden) that prayer booths resembling small cells were set up in 
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the nuns’ choir behind the back wall of the choir stalls. They were pri- 
vately furnished for the purpose of silent prayer.°* 

The Office of the Cross heralds the second definitive influence on the 
Liturgy of the Hours, namely the extensive additional offices that had aug- 
mented the divine office since the early Middle Ages, but also encumbered 
it by adding to its length and the number of prayers to be said.5> Along- 
side the 15 Gradual Psalms, the seven Penitential Psalms, and the addi- 
tional Psalmi prostrati for Lent, we should mention, above all, the Marian 
Office, the Office of the Dead, and the countless suffrages for the saints.?® 
Frequently, they arose from the concept and practice of constant prayer, 
increased because it promised merit. Occasionally, particular local stimuli 
to devotion—patronage of an altar, possession of saints’ relics or, as with 
the Office of the Dead, prayers of intercession for certain deceased—were 
the cause for these extensions. With their emphatic return to the Bene- 
dictine Rule, the Cistercians reduced the burden of prayer appreciably; 
the other orders reacted similarly in the 12th and 13th centuries, but it did 
not prove possible to abolish the additions completely.5’ The Bursfelde 
Reform took the curtailment of the Office as a campaign slogan;?® not 
simply because of its orientation towards the Rule of Saint Benedict, but 
also to create space for the beginnings of a systematic meditation firmly 
rooted in daily routine.5? A background influence was the demand for 
comprehensible, reverent prayer: quality seemed more important than 
quantity. Due to their length, the additional and special offices hindered 
the desired simplicity of form and internalized participation in the lit- 
urgy as they could no longer be prayed with due devotion.®° However, 
the omnipresent devotion to the Passion displayed a certain life of its 
own here as well, since monks and nuns were recommended to pray three 
Our Fathers in the choir before the beginning of Matins, in addition to 
the Office of the Cross. While doing so they were supposed to think of 
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Christ’s threefold prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane.® For late-medieval 
women’s foundations, we must reckon with a substantial programme of 
prayer and devotion that took up a considerable part of the day. 


The Celebration of the Eucharist in the Liturgy of the Mass 


From very early days the Eucharist has been at the heart of the Christ- 
ian liturgy. It celebrates the Life and Resurrection of Christ, and renders 
them present in the sacrament. This celebration consists of two principal 
parts: first, divine worship in words, with reading and singing from Holy 
Scripture, and, second, ritual commemoration of the Last Supper, with 
the Eucharist prayer (the Canon of the mass) and the rites of commu- 
nion. Although, like the texts used in the mass that stemmed largely from 
late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages, the basic form of the liturgy 
remained largely unaltered, in the late Middle Ages major changes in the 
perception and interpretation had nonetheless occurred.®2 Whereas in 
the Early Church the congregation had participated in the celebration of 
the Eucharist through song, prayer and listening, experience of the mass 
as an act performed by the whole Church increasingly diminished.® Tasks 
which had not originally required an ordained priest to perform them— 
reciting readings and songs, assisting during divine office, and fetching 
bread and wine—had been taken over by formal office-holders. Eventu- 
ally, the congregation took little active role in the liturgy of the mass; they 
were reduced to mere listeners.* This curtailed the nuns’ participation 
in the mass still further, since the regulations governing their enclosure 
meant they followed the celebrations in the choir and nave by listening, 
especially since mass was celebrated at the altar in the nuns’ choir only 
on high feast days.6° Furthermore, awe of the sacred meant most of the 
faithful received communion only once a year; and fear of spilling the 
consecrated wine led to a decline in lay people being offered the chalice 
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and, subsequently, to its prohibition. However, the piety centred on 
the Eucharist led to communion being taken more frequently in late- 
medieval women’s foundations. 

In the early Middle Ages believers thought that consecrating the bread 
and wine allowed the priest to offer God the Father His own Son as a 
sacrifice. In return, they expected God’s blessing. For this reason the mass 
seemed the most effective means of directing a request to God “for some- 
one” or “for something”. In particular, the number of masses for the dead 
increased substantially, as it was firmly believed they would release the 
souls of the dead from Purgatory.®* Even though the Liturgy of the Hours 
had been extended in monasteries, here, too, devotion focused increas- 
ingly on the mass, which was no longer celebrated just once a day with 
the entire monastic community present. The monk-priests now celebrated 
additional masses at various altars in the church without the participation 
of their community. Masses without a visible community of celebrants, 
often called private masses, moulded experience of this ritual in the late 
Middle Ages and beyond.s? 

Effectively, this concentration on the sacrificial character of the mass 
devalued the importance of the texts spoken and sung during its cele- 
bration. Moreover, the language barrier presented by Latin hindered the 
preaching of Holy Scripture to the faithful. Hence, it became customary 
to interrupt normal Sunday mass so the priest could explain the articles 
of the Creed, the Our Father, and the Ten Commandments to the congre- 
gation in the vernacular. This was preceded by a short commentary on 
the Gospel reading for the day, occasionally introduced by the congrega- 
tion singing a vernacular Leise or a hymn appropriate to the season in 
the Church year. Here, or at the end of the entire sermon section, a space 
opened up for the types of vernacular singing that had evolved in north- 
ern German convents (> Lahnemann).’° This part of the service ended 
with the announcement of the fast days and feast days for the coming 
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week, prayer for the issues and individuals named by the priest, and for 
the dead listed by name.”! 

However, theological speculation and pious practice focused not on 
preaching during the mass, but on the moment when the consecrated 
bread and wine were transformed into the body and blood of Christ. For 
the faithful, the towering climax of the mass was reached when the priest, 
after reciting the opening words of the Eucharist prayer, elevated the con- 
secrated host for the congregation to see, and so invited the faithful to 
worship the now physically present Lord. The ritual of the mass was pro- 
foundly influenced by this gesture, once of secondary importance. It had 
emerged in Paris around 1200 as a reaction to scholastic debates about the 
theology of the Eucharist and to the rise of heretical groups which denied 
the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist.” The elevation of the host was 
experienced as a striking demonstration of the miracle of transubstantia- 
tion and answered by individual and communal veneration for the sacra- 
ment. Thus the Sanctus- or transformation-candle, lit especially for this 
moment, highlighted the consecration and rendered visible the sacrament 
on display. The ringing of bells also solemnized the moment. Responding 
to the demands of the faithful, priests began to elevate the sacrament for 
an ever-increasing length of time, or even to repeat the elevation dur- 
ing the mass. This was where the great Eucharist hymns such as the Ave 
verum or the Adoro te devote had their spiritual home.’? However, special 
prayers for the elevation, such as those recorded in a prayer book (c. 1300) 
from the Cistercian convent of Saint Thomas on the river Kyll, intensified 
the piety of veneration at the sight of the elevated host.” Finally, songs 
of supplication were sung during the elevation. People were convinced 
the real presence of Christ offered their best guarantee of being heard; 
they wanted to come as close as possible to the elevation with their own 
supplications. Therefore, during times of plague and peril, the practice of 
singing the popular Media vita in morte sumus at this point in the liturgy 
became widespread.’? In the pious thought of the faithful, exaggerated 
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and occasionally superstitious expectations became bound up with the 
sight of the elevated host.”6 

Although the priest followed the rules governing the ritual of the mass, 
the section following the consecration of the bread and wine was experi- 
enced as an opportunity for private worship. Because of the infrequency 
with which the faithful (including nuns) took communion,” communion 
of the sacrament was replaced by “communion with the eyes”.’® This 
explains the irresistible need to display the holiest of holies uncovered 
during the mass.’9 In this way the moment of elevation was, to some 
extent, spread over the entire divine office. Although the frequency with 
which female religious took communion in the late Middle Ages had 
increased notably, mystical communion also played an important role in 
many women’s convents. The viewer of the consecrated host recreated the 
external image in her mind’s eye, incorporating it into herself and thereby 
absorbing its salvatory grace.®° In order to facilitate viewing by the nuns 
of the Corpus Christi, a vessel, later probably a monstrance with the con- 
secrated host, stood on the altar of their choir. In St. Katherine’s Convent, 
Nuremberg, a box, or ‘sarch’, has been preserved. This lockable container 
for the consecrated host was kept on the altar table in the nuns’ choir,®! 
and was intended to console the sisters for the fact that, on most days of 
the year, consecration took place outside their field of vision.82 According 
to the Sexton’s Manual (Saint Katherine’s Convent in Nuremberg, 1436), a 
grill could be opened in the gallery balustrade during the daily celebration 
of mass to allow the nuns visual access to events at the altar, primarily 


76 Numerous examples in Franz, Messe, 100-105. 
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the elevation.®? This ‘visual piety’ reached its climax in the viewing of the 
Eucharist.8* The writings of Gertrude of Helfta (+ 1301/02) suggest that her 
mystical interaction with Jesus Christ was especially intense on the days 
when she received communion, but could also be created without the 
direct influence of the sacrament.®° This affective devotion was related 
to the body of Christ as Child and as Sufferer, and found its expression, 
above all, in the veneration of the Eucharist with visions of the boy Jesus 
in the host, of bleeding hosts, and of the Mystic Mill.8° This fixation on 
the centrality of the Eucharist can be seen in a panel painting from Wie- 
nhausen which depicts the consecrated host, secure in the monstrance 
carried by angels, on a vertical axis with the Christ Child in the Christmas 
scene above it (Illustration 3).87 


The Church Year as Staging the Mystery of Christ 


Starting from Sunday as the day on which the Resurrection and the eter- 
nal life were commemorated, an annual cycle of feasts gradually devel- 
oped. Its main focus was the celebration of Easter, of which the Triduum 
paschale (Good Friday, Easter Saturday, and Easter Sunday) represented 
the core. It was prepared during the 40 days of Lent and unfolded over 
the 50 days of Pentecost, ending at Whitsun. In parallel, the celebration 
of Christmas, which originated in the 4th century, brought its structure 
and theology in line with those of Easter.8* A preparatory period (Advent) 
and a celebratory period (Christmastide) were grouped around Christmas 
Day (25 December). These festive cycles were later augmented by further 
celebrations, mainly inspired by particular motives for devotion (Feast 
of the Trinity; Corpus Christi).8° The increasing number of saints’ days 


83 Weilandt, “Alltag einer Kiisterin,” 172; Zimmer, Die Funktion und Ausstattung des 
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87 Cf. Bynum, “Patterns of Female Piety in the Later Middle Ages” (2008), 181 and Figure 
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determined the Church year, often shaping medieval piety more power- 
fully than the feast days connected to Christ.9° Because the medieval lit- 
urgy barely kept up with the celebrations commemorating the mystery of 
Christ, during the Church year these frequently morphed into a historiciz- 
ing epilogue to His life. Events described in the Gospels were understood 
as isolated occurrences and reconstructed through staging and dramati- 
zation (> Mattern). In this way the Church year, with its individual cele- 
brations, reflected the life of Christ, a development which was naturally 
influenced by the Christocentric piety shaped by Christ’s life on earth and 
focused on the Incarnation and Passion. Hence, in late-medieval convents, 
the feasts and phases of the Church year were not experienced as a sec- 
ondary prop to religious experience, but constituted the core experience 
of a given day. They not only determined the celebration of divine office, 
but merged with personal piety and the conduct of everyday life in both 
the community and the individual’s cell.9! A prime example is Gertrude’s 
mystical thinking (> Hellgardt) which took its direction from the pattern 
of the Church year, and provided her with the motifs for her immersion 
in the mysteries of Christ.9? For Gertrude, as for the late medieval Church 
in general, Christmas and the Easter Triduum were liturgically the most 
important times of the Church year. 


Christmas 


The Roman liturgy of the fourth century had imparted a strong Christolog- 
ical emphasis, coloured by metaphors of the sun and light, to the celebra- 
tion of the Incarnation of the Son of God, born of the Father before time 
began. In fact, the oldest, and for a long time the only, Roman Christmas 
mass, the Missa in die, does not speak of the manger, nor does it name the 
mother who had brought the child into the world.?3 Only in the course of 
Christological devotion orientated towards the life of Christ on earth did 
the particular circumstances of His birth and the details of the Incarna- 
tion become the principal focus of interest. 
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Manuscripts of Christmas prayers from the Cistercian convent of Medin- 
gen show the reformed convents of the late 15th century extended the prac- 
tice of singing German hymns during the Christmas office (+ Lähnemann). 
In contrast to the Roman Christmas liturgy followed by the religious 
orders and dioceses, they express mysticism’s emotional, fervent devotion 
to Jesus.?* The Medingen convent answered with the second stanza of the 
mixed Latin-German song, In dulci jubilo, particularly early in the liturgi- 
cal celebration. They did so at the end of prayers in the nocturnal Hours 
(i.e. Christmas Matins), after the Gospel text of Christ’s genealogy (Liber 
generationis, Mt 11-17) had been proclaimed as the climax of the service 
(> Hascher-Burger).?? Directly before receiving the sacrament of commu- 
nion during Christmas mass, the nuns sang the second stanza of the song 
about longing for “little Jesus” (O Ihesu parvule,/ ne di is mi we) and the 
“perfect boy”, who is asked to “comfort” the spirits (troste min ghemote,/ o 
puer optime). It ends on the wish from the Song of Songs: “draw me after 
you” (trahe me post te).?° The “I” of the individual soul speaks in the lan- 
guage of bridal mysticism instead of the ecclesiastic “We” of the liturgy, 
and turns to the small child in the manger seeking perfect union with 
Him in the bliss of proximity to God. Gradually, the vernacular Christmas 
hymn came to occupy a place at the heart of the mass; for example, in the 
prayer books, the nuns at Medingen recommend the singing of the Christ- 
mas Leise Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ inwardly at the point of the elevation 
of the consecrated host.?” The moment is described not as a meeting of 
the elevated Lord with His community in the Eucharist, but as a priest 
raising the host as if it were the newborn Jesus in the manger.?® 

A further development in the piety that contemplated the human side 
of Christ’s birth took place on the evening of Christmas Day. After Com- 
pline, the nuns sang a love song to the child in the manger, a song entirely 
infused with the spirit of Cistercian female mysticism and a farewell to 
the evening, stating that “if all my thoughts were little bright golden rib- 
bons, I would indeed bind my Lord to my soul” (Nu weren alde dancken 
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min/ rot goldeline bendelin,/ so wollde ic jo den herren min/ binden an de 
sele min).°° The nuns used figures of and cradles for the Christ Child; the 
child, wrapped in swaddling clothes, reflected the bond between those 
who loved each other.!©° Mystical ideas of the “childbed of the soul” and 
the birth of the Son of God in the heart of man here found their staged 
representation.!© Thus carved figures and visionary experience mutually 


influenced one another in the devotion practised at the manger and in 
the cradling of the Child.!°? 


The Easter Triduum 


From the times of the early Church, the celebration held on the Friday 
before Easter included the veneration of the Cross!°3 and the announce- 
ment of Saint John’s Passion (cf. John 18:1-19:42). In the Middle Ages, 
this liturgy of signs developed along highly dramatic lines, including 
the unveiling of a crucifix in three stages, accompanied by the antiphon 
‘Behold the wood of the cross” (Ecce lignum crucis). This was followed 
by the veneration of the Cross presented as a signifier of salvation. In 
convents, this veneration could happen either in the nuns’ choir or the 
nave of the church. Gestures, seizing, and touching merged with verbal 
interpretation in the accompanying songs.!0* Each nun walked towards 
the cross, genuflecting three to five times; kneeled in front of it; possibly 
said a prayer; and kissed the wounds on the feet and the hands of the 
crucifix. The mid-14th-century figure of Christ from the Holy Sepulchre 
in the Cistercian convent of Lichtenthal testifies to the intensive venera- 
tion of the image since its feet, especially the toes, are badly damaged, an 
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indication they were kissed during the Good Friday liturgy.!0° Here we 
find the starting point for further forms of mystical female devotion to 
the Passion, such as the embrace of the Crucified Christ in visions,!06 the 
unio mystica in the heart of the Crucified Christ,!°’ and the contemplation 
of the arma Christi during Holy Week accompanied by the corresponding 
physical posture. On Palm Sunday, for example, the nuns in St Nikolaus 
in Undis were supposed to pray five Our Fathers with their hands folded 
on top of their heads in memory of the Crown of Thorns; on the Monday, 
the Our Fathers were to be prayed with hands pressed together in order 
to contemplate the nail wounds.!08 

The Entombment of the Cross (the Depositio crucis) followed later in 
the ritual.!°° Crucifixes with movable arms! created an exceptionally 
concrete staging of the Deposition from the Cross and preparation for 
the Entombment (cf. John 19:38-40) as well as the Pieta.!" With songs 
of contemplation on the dead Christ and His burial, the nuns and clergy 
processed to the Holy Sepulchre with the crucifix or the figure of the 
Entombed Christ" in order there to ‘bury’ the symbol of Christ." This 
mimetic staging found its complementary representation in the Elevatio 
crucis of the Easter night (> Mattern). 

After the liturgy of the Easter vigil was gradually moved forwards from 
the night of Easter Saturday/Easter Sunday to Easter Saturday itself," the 
vacuum thus created was filled by a separate nocturnal vigil,"> at the 
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beginning of which was the Elevatio crucis, followed by a Resurrection 
procession, and ending with the Visitatio sepulchri after Easter Matins 
(> Mattern). Clergy and nuns raised the cross or the figure of Christ 
entombed. They did so silently, an expression of the silence of the mys- 
tery of Christ, since the actual secret of the Resurrection took place out- 
side space and time.!!$ The subsequent procession not only removed the 
figure from the tomb, but constituted the symbolic representation of a 
host of biblical allusions. Thus we are meant to recall the words of the 
angels at the empty tomb (> Lähnemann), after which the Resurrected 
Christ precedes His disciples to Galilee in order to meet them there (cf. 
Mt 28:7; Mk 16:7). However, the words spoken by Christ when He appeared 
at Easter to Mary Magdalene also resonate: “I ascend to my Father, and 
your Father; and to my God, and your God” (Jo 20:17). Thus, the Resur- 
rection procession in no way re-enacted a historical event but, through 
this symbolic ritual performance, transported the experience of Easter, 
which transcends time, into the present of the liturgical event and of the 
sacramental encounter with the Resurrected Christ in the celebration of 
the Eucharist. Symbolically, the procession followed the path to Celes- 
tial Jerusalem,” into which the Resurrected Christ leads all those who 
follow Him. Thus, eschatological time reached into the secular present 
through its representation in church space.!!8 These motifs are frequently 
supported by music such as the triumphant song (Canticum triumphale) 
about the Harrowing of Hell by the “King of Glory” (Cum rex gloriae), 
which is echoed by the devotion of the nuns as in Medingen (> Lähne- 
mann; Appendix 13, p. 335).? 

Finally, the Elevatio crucis and the Resurrection procession are men- 
tioned by the Visitatio sepulchri at the end of Easter Matins (> Mattern).!2° 
The latter steers the participants’ gaze back to the empty Tomb, where the 
biblical scene of the Three Marys visiting Christ’s Tomb on Easter morn- 
ing is re-enacted. Normally, clerics played the roles of the Three Marys 
and the angels at the Tomb, but in women’s convents it fell to the nuns 
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themselves, who consequently worshipped in a way that emphasized the 
physicality of the body and its movements. In Medingen this part begins 
with a hymn contemplating the women’s grief at the death of Jesus and 
flows into the angel’s dialogue with the women: “Whom do you seek? 
Jesus of Nazareth. He is not here” (Quem queritis—Jhesum Nazarenum— 
Non est hic). The choir sang the hymn “Jesus, our redemption” (Jesu nostra 
redemptio); followed by the dramatic encounter between Mary Magdalene 
and the Resurrected Christ, which led into the Easter sequence Victimae 
paschali laudes (“To the Paschal sacrifice”), sung as a dialogue between 
Mary and the disciples (+ Mattern). At its conclusion, the shroud and the 
empty Tomb were presented as external signs of the Resurrection and 
the congregation sang the Leisen “Christ is risen” (Christ ist erstanden) 
and “This day is so holy” (Also heilig ist desse dach) to express their joy at 
the events of Easter.!?! A certain tension in this nocturnal office cannot 
be concealed. While the elevation of the Cross and the Easter procession 
remained within the framework of the liturgical commemoration of sal- 
vific events, the Visitatio sepulchri began to detach itself from the divine 
office. However, in this period the visit to Christ’s tomb was understood 
not simply as the imitation of a scene from the Bible that had a didactic 
purpose and was meant to help commit the scene to memory. Rather, it 
was seen as an emotive performance of events at Easter. To this extent 
this mimetic staging can be viewed as a form of liturgical commemoration 
typical for the age, even if it understood these salvatory events as actual 
history, and misunderstood the liturgy as the reenactment of the history 
of salvation. These specific forms of worship took root in female convents 
because they allowed physical, emotional, and intellectual engagement 
with Christ and the salvation He offers. 


* * * 


The liturgy is crucial for our understanding of mysticism and devotion 
in northern German women’s convents of the late Middle Ages for two 
reasons. First, it was not just the external anchor for life in the convent on 
Sundays and on weekdays but the enduring foundation of the nuns’ spiri- 
tual life. A large part of every day was spent in worship, and feast days, 
which demanded considerable preparation, were immensely important. 
Thus, the course of the Church year shaped the life and emotions of the 
nuns. Second, liturgical texts and rituals stimulated mystical contemplation 
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in a variety of ways: literary images, poetic forms, and ritual dramatization 
went hand-in-hand and created a form of devotion which engaged all the 
senses. The intellectually demanding education of the nuns was the pre- 
requisite for grasping the theology of Christ as manifested in the liturgy. 
Even if the nuns also looked for spiritual stimuli outside the liturgy, the 
flowering of mysticism and devotion was firmly rooted in the divine office 
of the late Middle Ages. 


PART ONE 


BEGINNINGS AND FORMATIONS. 
MYSTICAL CULTURE AND THE HELFTA CIRCLE 


CHAPTER THREE 
HADEWIJCH OF BRABANT AND THE BEGUINE MOVEMENT 


Veerle Fraeters 


Hadewijch, the Brabantian beguine (active ca. 1240), is one of the most 
significant mystical writers of the 13th century, not least because of the 
variety of literary genres she employed in tailoring her texts to specific 
audiences.! The spiritual network she belonged to stretched deep into 
Germany and fragments of her work have survived in German mystical 
miscellanies. In the context of this volume on mysticism and devotion 
in northern Germany, she is an important point of reference, especially 
for the group of women from Helfta. Her life as a beguine is reflected in 
her writing and thus also helps us to understand that crucial phase in the 
life of another beguine, Mechthild of Magdeburg. The rich texture of 
Hadewijch’s oeuvre shows the wide range of literary forms available to 
vernacular mystical writing and helps to contextualize its emergence in 
northern Germany. 


Hadewijch: From Authoritative Mistress to Mystical Author 


In a German mystical miscellany (second half of the 14th century) from 
the Strasbourg region, Hadewijch is described as “a great saint in the 
eternal life and through whose teaching especially all those friends of 
God living in Brabant a hundred years ago have achieved the most perfect 
life and through the grace of God have been enlightened by her” (Appen- 
dix 3a, p. 62). Apart from Hadewijch’s Letter 10, the manuscript also con- 
tains sermons by Eckhart and other mystical writings.” This portrayal of 


1 McGinn, Meister Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics: Hadewijch of Brabant, Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, and Marguerite Porete (1994). 

2 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin—Preußischer Kulturbesitz (SBB-PK), Ms. germ. 
oct. 12, fol. 38r. Description: http://www.handschriftencensus.de/9173 and in the project 
Predigt im Kontext http://pik.ku-eichstaett.de/. Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons. Preach- 
ing in the Medieval Low Countries at the Turn of the Fourteenth Century (2008), 320-321. Wün- 
sche, “Hadewijch am Oberrhein. Niederländische Mystik in den Händen der sogenannten 
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Hadewijch forms a striking parallel to the only other extant medieval 
reference to her: in the mystical treatise Seven Signs of the Zodiac (1356), 
Hadewijch is quoted as an authority on “minne”. The author Jan van 
Leeuwen, lay brother in the Augustinian priory of Groenendaal near Brus- 
sels in the Duchy of Brabant at the time when the Middle Dutch mystic 
writer Jan van Ruusbroec was prior (> Warnar), declares her to be a holy 
woman, a true teacher, whose books are truly begotten of God and whose 
teachings are as true as the teachings of Saint Paul (> Appendix 3b, p. 65). 

The books to which the text refers are Hadewijch’s collected works, of 
which the Canons Regular of Groenendaal must have owned at least one 
copy.? The three 14th-century manuscripts of her collected works and sur- 
viving book catalogues reveal her work was copied and distributed within 
a Brabantian network of Augustinian canons and Carthusian monks. They 
considered her Visions, her Letters, her Songs, and her rhymed letters to 
be sacred texts.* From a book catalogue from the same monastic network 
it can be inferred her visions circulated not only in Middle Dutch but also 
in a Latin translation.> No copy of this Latin translation has come down 
to us, but its existence would be consistent with the veneration in which 
her vernacular texts were held by these monks. The translation may have 
been undertaken in an attempt to lift Hadewijch’s teachings over the lin- 
guistic barriers of vernacular Middle Dutch and to promote her thought 
throughout Christendom. 

However, in no way do the texts themselves testify to any ambition to 
reach such a wide public. In contrast to the works of the few other female 
religious authors of her era and region whose writings we know today 
(> Hellgardt; Poor; Bollmann), Hadewijch seems not to have attempted 
publication of her work during her lifetime, nor to have trespassed against 
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‘Gottesfreunde’” (2009), 84-88. Jonker, “Teksten op reis. Handschriftelijke getuigen van 
betrekkingen tussen Brabant en Bovenrijn in de veertiende eeuw” (2012), 255-6. 

3 Willaert, “Les Opera omnia d'une mystique brabançonne. Réflexions sur la mise en 
recueil et la traduction manuscrite des oeuvres de Hadewijch (d’Anvers?)” (2010). 

4 Ms A: Brussel, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 2879f, provenance: Carthusians of Herne; ms 
B: Brussel, KB 2877f, ca. 1380, provenance: copy of ms. A undertaken by the Carthusians 
of Herne for the Brussels bookseller Godevaert de Bloc; addition of pseudo-Hadewijch’s 
Tweevormich tractaetken and Mengeldichten 17-29; ms C: Gent, Universiteitsbibliotheek, 
941; ca. 1375-1400, owned in the early 15th century by the Canons Regular of Bethle- 
hem near Leuven; with pseudo-Hadewichiana. For a full description of the Hadewijch 
manuscripts see Kwakkel, “Ouderdom en genese van de veertiende-eeuwse Hadewijch- 
handschriften”, (1999). 

5 Ms. Vienna, ÖNB 12694, fol. 156v, http://rrkl.cartusiana.org/?q=node/390 (consulted 
16/07/2012). 
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the limits prescribed for women: they could assume the role of religious 
leader within their community but could not preach, and so spread 
their thoughts in the public domain, without explicit authorization from 
the Church. When the Rhenish Benedictine abbess Hildegard of Bin- 
gen (+1179) acted on her God-given vocation to publish her Visions, she 
sought support from influential advocates such as Bernard of Clairvaux; 
and requested and received the pope’s permission to preach and pub- 
lish. Elizabeth of Schönau (+1165), also a Benedictine nun, was promoted 
by her brother Egbert, who edited her Visions in Latin. Mechthild of 
Magdeburg (+ ca. 1285) (> Poor; Hellgardt) was encouraged by her Domin- 
ican confessor Heinrich of Halle to make her spiritual writings public and 
he facilitated their publication. Hadewijch seems not to have found, and 
probably did not even seek, the clerical support needed for promotion in 
the public sphere as a spiritual authority who had produced a book in the 
sense of an authoritative sacred text. 

This is corroborated by the fact that, while the two other beguine mys- 
tical authors Mechthild of Magdeburg and Marguerite Poréte (+1310) con- 
sistently use the term book throughout their discourse to refer to their own 
text (> Hellgardt), the term book—and with it the concept of her writings 
as book(s)—is entirely absent from Hadewijch.” She refers to her own 
speech act with terms that imply direct, situational and oral communica- 
tion, such as segghen (“say”), spreken (“speak”) and singhen (“sing”).8 While 
Mechthild’s and Marguerite’s writings were conceived as books revealing 
God’s message to the Church, Hadewijch’s were primarily addressed to 
specific like-minded souls for whom she performed a particular role as 
spiritual mistress. For her, writing text was purely a way of bringing her 
voice to the friends from her network who were in need of her instructive 
and encouraging words, and of exchanging thoughts on minne (love) with 
like-minded souls. This limited, well-defined public explains a striking 
difference between Hadewijch’s text and those of other female religious 


6 Blamires, “Women and preaching Medieval Orthodoxy, Heresy and Saint’s Lives” 
(1995); Minnis, “Religious Roles: Public and Private” (2010). 

7 Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book. Gender and the Making of Textual Author- 
ity (2004); De Gier, “Ce livre monstrera a tous vraye lumiere de verité. Marguerite Porete 
and her Book” (forthcoming). Seminal comparative presentation of the three beguine 
mystics, Hadewijch, Mechthild and Marguerite Porete: Ruh, “Beginenmystik. Hadewijch, 
Mechthild von Magdeburg, Marguerite Porete” (1977); McGinn, “Three Great Beguine Mys- 
tics” (1996). 

8 Daröczi, Groet gheruchte van dien wondere. Spreken, zwijgen en zingen bij Hadewijch 
(2007). 
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writers of the time: the standard humilitas topos with which a woman 
writer explains that the message in the book is God’s, not hers, and that 
it was God’s will, not hers, that the text be written, is absent.9 In a text 
addressed exclusively to like-minded souls who acknowledge her status as 
spiritual mistress, there was no need to moderate the assertive sense of self 
and the authoritative voice that accompany the status of holy woman. 


Holy Women and Their Networks 


The term holy woman in the two 14th-century references (Appendix 3a/b, 
p- 62/66) indicates that Hadewijch was seen as one of the religious women, 
called in the vernacular beghinae (beguines), who, in the early and mid 
13th century, constituted a new and marked phenomenon. It was part of 
a religious landscape that roughly corresponds to what, in the Caroling- 
ian era, had been Lower Lorraine, stretching from Hainaut in the west 
to Cologne in the east, with up-and-coming cities such as Nivelles, Liege, 
Loon, and Zoutleeuw at its centre functioning as focal points.!° The Latin 
Lives composed about the most charismatic of these religious women by 
their contemporary clerical supporters provide us with information about 
the form of life and spirituality of these ‘living saints’, which allows us to 
contextualize Hadewijch.!! These Vitae not only contextualize Hadewijch 
herself, but show her as part of a wider devotional network. 

The early beguines alternated between different forms of life: in an 
anchorage, as a lay woman in the parental home, and in an informal 
community with like-minded souls. The Cistercian abbey of Villers in the 
south of Brabant, founded in 146 by monks sent from Clairvaux, assumed 
responsibility for the pastoral care of these spiritual lay women. Conse- 
quently, at a certain point in their lives a good number of them joined 


9 Voaden, “God’s Almighty Hand. Women Co-Writing the Book” (1995). 

10 McGinn, “Mulieres Religiosae: Experiments in Female Mysticism” (1996), 153-198; 
Simons, Cities of Ladies: Beguine Communities in the Medieval Low Countries, 1200-1565 
(2003); Simons, “Holy Women of the Low Countries: A Survey” (2010); Mulder-Bakker, 
“General Introduction: Holy Lay Women and their Biographers in the Thirteenth Century” 
(Brepols, 2012). 

1 For the concept ‘living saint’, see Mulder-Bakker, “Living Saints” (2005). 

12 Attempts to identify further biographical sources for Hadewijch failed: Scheepsma, 
“Hadewijch und die ‘Limburgse sermoenen’. Überlegungen zu Datierung, Identität und 
Authentizität” (2000); Faesen, “Was Hadewijch a Beguine or a Cistercian? An Annotated 
Hypothesis” (2004); Devreese, “‘Hadewid Greca’ te Merksem in 1212. Een historische recon- 
structie van de biografie van Hadewijch” (2010). 
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one of the many new Cistercian abbeys that sprang up in the 1220s in the 
region between the rivers Scheldt and Meuse.!? Most women belonged to 
the higher social strata (nobility and urban patriciate) and were, there- 
fore, linked by family ties to influential secular and Church networks 
(> Schlotheuber). Some were literate, not only in their mother tongue but 
also—to a certain extent, at least—in Latin, and were well versed both 
in liturgical texts (> Bärsch) and in the non-biblical religious tradition. 
Beatrice of Nazareth wrote at least one mystical treatise in Middle Dutch 
and Juliana of Cornillon composed a Latin liturgy for the new liturgical 
feast of Corpus Christi, which she promoted and which she, through her 
acquaintance with Jacques de Pantaléon, Archdeacon of Liége and later 
Pope Urban IV, succeeded in adding to the liturgical calendar. 

The Lives testify to profound spiritual friendships between like-minded 
souls, not only within but also across gender boundaries (+ Suerbaum).!? 
Jacques de Vitry (d. 1240) left the University of Paris for the diocese of 
Liége in order to be near Marie d’Oignies, a charismatic laywoman vener- 
ated as a living saint and spiritual counsellor.!% Under her influence he 
became an Augustinian canon. From 1211 to 1213 he preached the Albi- 
gensian Crusade and wrote Marie’s Life for Fulco, Bishop of Toulouse, 
intending it as an exemplary alternative to Cathar spirituality. In 1215 his 
account helped to gain papal approval for the beguines in the diocese 
of Liége. Similarly, the Dominican Thomas of Cantimpré (d. 1272), born 
near Brussels and educated in Paris and Cologne, considered Lutgart of 
Tongeren his ‘spiritual mother’. After her death he wrote her Life as a 
gift for Hawidis, Abbess of the Cistercian convent of Aywieres, south of 


13 de Ganck, “The Cistercian Nuns of Belgium in the Thirteenth Century seen against 
the Background of the second Wave of Cistercian Spirituality” (1999). For the Champagne 
region, the transformation of informal communities of religious women into Cistercian 
nunneries has recently been demonstrated by Lester, Creating Cistercian Nuns. The Wom- 
en’s Religious Movement and Its Reform in Thirteenth-Century Champagne (2011). 

14 Beatrice of Nazareth, Seven Manners of Loving, trans. by Colledge (1986); see also: 
The Life of Beatrice of Nazareth, 1200-1268, trans. by de Ganck (1991): “cap. XIII: The Love 
of God and its Seven Degrees,” 288-331. On Julian’s liturgy for the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
see: Mulder-Bakker, “Juliana of Cornillon: Church Reform and the Corpus Christi Feast” 

2005). 

15 a “Preface,” in Send Me God. The Lives of Ida the Compassionate of Nivelles, 
Nun of la Ramee, Arnulf, Lay Brother of Villers, and Abundus, Monk of Villers by Goswin of 
Bossut (2006), xxxiv—xxxvi. See also: Mooney, ed., Gendered Voices: Medieval Saints and 
Their Interpreters (Philadelphia: 1999). 

16 King and Feiss, trans. Two Lives of Marie d’Oignies, by Jacques de Vitry and Thomas 
de Cantimpré (1998). 
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Brussels, where Lutgart had lived. He did so in order to obtain the little 
finger of Lutgart’s right hand as a personal relic. Thomas was an admirer 
and advocate of Beguine spirituality and, in addition to Lutgart’s life, he 
wrote a continuation of Jacques de Vitry’s Life of Marie d’Oignies; a hagi- 
ography of Christina Mirabilis of Saint Trond, a charismatic lay woman 
who specialized in extreme forms of salvational purgatorial suffering; and 
a Life of the beguine-turned-Dominican Margaret of Ypres in Flanders 
(d. 1237).!7 

According to the Vitae, the spirituality of the mulieres religiosae focused 
on the Eucharist and on Christ. The Lives raise issues of devotion and 
theology that echo those discussed at the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215: 
the importance of communion and confession, the dogma of transub- 
stantiation, and the Trinity. Religious women are portrayed as engaged 
in highly affective devotional practices based on those developed in 
12th-century Cistercian and Victorine monasteries. They are endowed 
with charismatic gifts such as vision, prophecy, glossolalia, and jubilation 
(> Hascher-Burger). Their spirituality is rooted in 12th-century bridal 
mysticism: the passionate love between the human soul and Christ is 
cultivated as the ideal spur to attaining spiritual perfection and mystical 
union (> Bollmann; Suerbaum). Hadewijch’s writings convey this spir- 
ituality and express it in a Middle Dutch mystical idiom closely related 
to that of Beatrice of Nazareth (1200-1268) in her treatise Seven Manners 
of Love. 

The fact that no hagiography was written of Hadewijch is informative 
since it suggests that she was a contested figure in her own era.!8 In her 
writings, the motif of vremden, referring to those who are strangers to 
(her concept of) minne and the opposite of the true ‘lovers’, may allude 
to a precarious situation (Appendix 3d, p. 70). The List of the Perfect bears 
this out. An appendix to Hadewijch’s Visions, it lists 107 seraphic souls 
seen by Hadewijch, in her visionary ecstasy, to have lived minne perfectly 
(Appendix 3c). This text may be a later pseudoepigraphic addition,’ but, 


17 Newman, ed., Thomas of Cantimpré: The Collected Saints’ Lives. Abbot John of Cantim- 
pre, Christina the Astonishing, Margaret of Ypres, and Lutgard of Aywieres (2008). 

18 For the most recent elaboration on the possibility of Hadewijch having been perse- 
cuted, see: van Oostrom, Stemmen op schrift. Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse literatuur 
vanaf het begin tot 1300 (2006). 

19 Because of its presumed pseudoepigraphic nature, the List was not published in 
Hadewijch. The Complete Works, trans. by Hart (1980). It was later published as ‘These are 
the Perfect, Clad as Love. Hadewijch Saw Each of Them With His/Her Seraphim’, trans. 
by Rolfson (1988). 
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even if not written by her personally, it reveals Hadewijch’s network. The 
list, in roughly chronological order, begins with biblical saints—Mary, John 
the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Mary Magdalene, and the apostles James 
and Peter; it continues with great Church Fathers such as Augustine and 
Bernard. Then come local saints like Amelberga of Temse (between Brus- 
sels and Antwerp) and unknown figures such as “a certain Constans”. The 
recently deceased perfect souls include “a converted Jewish woman” and 
“a beguine who was killed by Master Robert because of her perfect love”. 
Between 1233 and 1239, the Inquisitor Robert le Bougre ordered many 
heretics burned at the stake in northern France and the Low Countries; 
hence, the latter statement implies the rejection of inquisition justice. 

The perfecti still living, summarized by region and not by name, also 
seem to be situated on the margins of the Church: “a forgotten mag- 
ister alone in a cell’, “a repudiated priest who is very enlightened”, 
“a woman who was a whore and became a recluse”. Contemporary perfect 
souls included more women than men and of those women only a few 
are nuns, the others being lay women such as recluses, beguines, young 
noblewomen, and widows. Hadewijch’s spiritual network stretched from 
England in the west, via Saxony, to Jerusalem in the east; and from Bohe- 
mia in the south to Denmark in the north. Brabant boasted the largest 
number of perfect souls; and contacts with other regions within the Holy 
Roman Empire—to which the Duchy of Brabant belonged—must have 
been intense. “Hildegard who saw all those visions” is listed as a recently 
deceased perfect soul, as are two women in Cologne: Lady Lana and Oda. 
The perfecti still living include a recluse in Saxony, three women and 
two men in Thuringia, a recluse in Bohemia, and two more anonymous 
women on the Rhine. 


Hadewijch’s Writing on Minne 


Though Hadewijch sought neither fame nor clerical support for her work, 
she enjoys an unequivocal reputation as a great writer.2° Her oeuvre 
employed several distinct genres—visions, letters, songs, and poems— 
which she exploited masterfully; she expressed herself with equal ease 
in prose, stanzaic verse, and rhymed couplets. She had the creative skills 


20 See McGinn, “The Four Female Evangelists of the Thirteenth Century. The Inven- 
tion of Authority” (2000); Ruh, Geschichte der abendldndischen Mystik 2 (1993), 162; van 
Oostrom, “Hadewijch” (2006), passim. 
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to make fruitful use of different literary traditions, profane and religious, 
written and oral, to reach her intended readership and pass on her teach- 
ing of Minne. The pointed focus on Minne and the fusion of profane and 
religious motifs into ‘mystique courtoise’ remind us of Das fließende 
Licht der Gottheit (“The Flowing Light of the Godhead”) by Mechthild of 
Magdeburg (> Appendix 6a).?! There are stylistic parallels as well, since 
their prose is marked by the rhythm and other features of alliterative 
verse. Although no direct textual influence can be proved, their writings 
display a spiritual and cultural kinship.? However, under the supervision 
of the Dominican Heinrich of Halle, Mechthild’s writings were published 
during her lifetime in the order in which they were written; the aware- 
ness of presenting Christendom with a sacred book resonates in the text. 
Hadewijch’s writings, on the other hand, show a spiritual mistress address- 
ing specific people in her personal network. Her texts—or a selection 
of them—were later collected into four booklets, ordered according to 
genre: visions, letters, songs, and texts in rhymed couplets. The collection 
contains no prologue, and it is difficult to assess both the principles that 
underlie the editing and the degree of intervention in the text. 

The Visions, distributed over 13 chapters, consist of 12 visionary rap- 
tures experienced by Hadewijch on or around important liturgical feasts 
such as Pentecost, the Nativity of the Virgin, and Epiphany (> Bärsch). 
Unlike the collections of visions by women living in a monastic context, 
such as Elizabeth of Schénau and the Helfta nuns, Hadewijch’s visions do 
not neatly follow the order of the liturgical year and the imagery is less 
literally rooted in the liturgical theme of the day.?? The design of her col- 
lection is both more elliptic and more purposeful. From the concluding 
14th chapter it becomes clear that her visions were written at the request 
of one particular friend. Here she directly addresses this friend who had 
asked her to share as many of her contemplative encounters with God as 
possible, and Hadewijch expresses her regret at being unable to fulfil this 
request and write everything down.?* The 12 visions reflect her personal 
growth to spiritual perfection. In the first, her visionary “I” contemplates 
the face of Christ from the choir of the throne angels (Appendix 13a), 


21 Newman, “La Mystique Courtoise: Thirteenth-Century Beguines and the Art of Love” 
(1995). 

22 Epiney-Burgard, “Hadewijch d’Anvers, Mechtilde de Magdeburg. Themes communs” 
(1962). 

23 Fraeters, “Gender and Genre. The Design of Hadewijch’s Book of Visions” (2004). 

24 Hadewijch, Vision 14, ll. 10-124; Hadewijch. The Complete Works, trans. by Hart, 304. 
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which occupy the lowest rank of the highest contemplative triad of the 
nine angelic choirs; and Christ confronts her with what she lacks in order 
to resemble Him perfectly and fully know minne. In the last vision, she 
contemplates Christ’s face from the choir of the seraphim, the highest 
angelic choir, which enjoys closest proximity to God, and she is shown 
and told that her soul has become perfect minne. While the revelations 
hidden in these visions primarily concern Hadewijch’s own growth to 
perfect seraphic soul, an important subtheme is her caring role in the sal- 
vation of the soul meant to attain spiritual perfection through her. The 
addressee of the visions is thus assured that Hadewijch will guide him or 
her on the way to spiritual perfection; recording her contemplative vision 
is part of this task, since the collection provides an exemplary mirror for 
becoming minne.?? 

Hadewijch also composed mystical love songs, 45 of which have come 
down to us.26 Thematically and formally they are modelled on profane 
trouvere chansons: a lover-knight sings out the pain and joy, the fears 
and hopes he experiences due to his passionate, ennobling love for the 
distant Lady he serves. In Hadewijch’s lyrics the Lady is Minne personi- 
fied. Hadewijch appropriates this lyrical model, creatively adapting it to 
her purpose. The courtly register is subtly imbued with biblical allusions 
and motifs (> Poor). Similarly, the lyrical model is infused with narrative 
elements from the roman courtois—such as the motif of the quest—and 
from didactic allegory, as she sometimes employs allegorical characters 
that act as helpers or adversaries of the main character, the lover, on 
his quest for Minne. Furthermore, she inserts an exhortative voice that 
directly addresses the intended public, issuing firm warnings and express- 
ing enthusiastic support, a technique which gives the songs an epistolary 
or sermon-like quality. She thus creates a unique, hybrid genre intended 
to be sung for, or by—we do not know the concrete details of perform- 
ance practice—a circle portrayed in the first song as: “you [plural] who 
want to serve Minne and are willing to undertake adventures for her”.?7 
The songs are contrafacts, so written to fit the format of an existing mel- 
ody. The manuscripts themselves do not provide any indication as to the 


25 On the mystagogical function of the Visions see: Fraeters, “Handing on Experience 
and Knowledge in Hadewijch’s Book of Visions” (2009). References to older literature on 
this theme can be found in this chapter. 

26 Hadewijch’s Songs were formerly called ‘Stanzaic Poems’. I call them songs, follow- 
ing the practice established by the newest edition: Hadewijch, Liederen, eds. Fraeters and 
Willaert (2009). 

27 Song 1, stanzas 1 and 2; Hadewijch. The Complete Works, trans. Hart, 127. 
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melodies used, but the method of ‘stanzaic heuristics’, which focuses on 
formal aspects such as rhyme scheme and rhythm, allows identification of 
the song type and, in some cases, of the specific melodic source.?® Hade- 
wijch composed most of her songs to the melodies of trouvére chansons 
from northern France. She also wrote six rondelli and two hymns, while 
the closing song in the collection is based on a Marian sequence. 

Song 40 (Appendix 3d, p. 69) is, most probably, a contrafact of Ne me 
donne pas talent by the anonymous trouvere known as Moniot d’Arras 
(active 1213-19). The song employs a very distinctive rhyme scheme: the 
last verse is an orphan. It must have been a popular tune since authors 
other than Hadewijch used it for religious contrafacture as well. Hadewijch 
has filled the orphan verse with her favourite word, minne, thus express- 
ing, by purely formal means, the absolute sovereignty and unity of divine 
love. Song 40, which lacks the lyrical “P” so typical of trouvère lyric, is a 
narrative in stanzaic form; and the closing lines of the stanzas, ie. the 
lines ending in rhymeless minne, succinctly relate the basic structure of 
the mystical quest. First, the lover is to catch up with Minne, who is far 
ahead (stanzas 1-2). As soon as he meets her, he is to conquer her in a 
duel (stanzas 3-4). When he conquers Minne by being conquered by her, 
they fuse and enjoy each other in the consummation of their love (stanzas 
5-6). Only those who have experienced such mystical union know what 
it means to run the course of minne (stanzas 7-8). Thus, in this specific 
song, the quest for Minne is represented as a course that has to be run, 
an image which is uncommon in courtly literature but has strong biblical 
overtones. It is used particularly by Saint Paul: “I have fought a good fight: 
I have finished my course: I have kept the faith” (II Tim 4:7). Thus, Hadew- 
ijch may well have composed Song 40 as a meditation on this biblical text. 
This is but one example of how she conflates the courtly register with the 
biblical intertext, however concealed the latter may seem at first sight. 

Apart from 45 stanzaic poems (now known as songs), Hadewijch’s oeu- 
vre contains 16 mixed poems, most written in rhyming couplets, the form 
used for the vernacular didactic and proverbial literature intended for oral 
recitation. A “you” is addressed, and the mystical message is conveyed 
in an unsophisticated manner. Hadewijch may well have written these 
rhymed letters for the spiritual education of one of her disciples. By con- 
trast, the collection of 31 prose letters is far less homogeneous. It contains 


28 The method of ‘stanzaic heuristics’ is explained by musicologist Grijp, ‘Reconstructie 
van de melodieén’ (2009). 
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heartfelt notes to a “sweet love”; exhortative instructions to a “dear child”; 
impersonal but no less passionate treatises on mystical theological themes 
such as the Trinity and Intra-Trinitarian love; or the true meaning of the 
simultaneously divine and human nature of Christ (+ Bärsch). The collec- 
tion may well consist of copies kept by Hadewijch of her correspondence 
with friends and disciples from her circle; and may also include texts she 
received from and through others.?? As is often the case with medieval 
letters kept for the message they contained, names and dates that refer 
to the concrete context are edited out. Some letters do have passages in 
which an “I” expresses itself, mostly in the voice of an encouraging spir- 
itual mistress; but once in a while a more personal “I” reveals itself. In 
these instances a sense of precariousness shimmers through: “I cannot say 
much more to you now, because many things oppress me, some that you 
know well and some that you cannot know” (Letter 8, r. 73-78); or: “[...] 
grieve for my sake as little as you can. What happens to me, whether I am 
wandering through the country or put in prison—however it turns out, it 
is the work of Minne” (Letter 29, r. 5-13, transl. Hart). 

Letter 10 (Appendix ga, p. 62) is a treatise without a personal voice. The 
authenticity of this text is uncertain. Except for lines 1-4 and 19-51, the text 
shows parallels with Chapter 6 of the Explicatio in Canticum canticorum 
by Pseudo-Richard of Saint-Victor, the earliest codicological evidence for 
which dates from the early 15th century, but which was presumably writ- 
ten in the second half of the 13th. A passage from Letter 10 is also found 
in the Middle Dutch Limburg Sermons, also from the second half of the 
13th century.2° Whether Letter 10 was originally conceived by Hadewijch 
and later copied by others, or whether Hadewijch copied or translated 
and amended a text obtained from elsewhere, remains unclear. The mere 
fact that it forms part of her letter collection illustrates she belonged to 
a network of friends who exchanged texts containing mystical lore in 
the vernacular. The topic of Letter 10 is “the sweetness in feeling God”, 
a key element in affective female mysticism.*! The text takes a nuanced 
stance, stating clearly that “virtues are the proof of Minne, not sweetness”, 


29 Such as Letter 28, the authorship of which is disputed. 

30 On the parallels between Limburg Sermon 41 and Hadewijch Letter 10 see most 
recently: Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons, 178-9; Reynaert, “Sources,” in Companion to 
Hadewijch (2014). 

31 Chatillon, Dictionnaire de spiritualité, s.v. Dulcedo, dulcedo Dei (1957); Carruthers, 
“Sweetness” (2006). 
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a conviction repeated by Hadewijch in various formulations throughout 
her work. 

Letter 10 travelled up the Rhine and was taken up, with other phrases 
coined by Hadewijch, in the German mystical miscellany mentioned at 
the beginning of this chapter. Another 14th-century manuscript from the 
Southern Rhineland includes passages from Hadewijch’s Letters 5 and 6 
and rhymed letters 5 and 6 as fillers on the penultimate leaf of the man- 
uscript, which also contains Eckhart sermons and Mechthild of Magde- 
burg’s Das fließende Licht der Gottheit.?” The excerpts are introduced 
with: Dis sprichet sant Adel ein gros heilig (“This says St Hadewijch, a great 
saint”). Hadewijch’s texts may have reached the Upper Rhine through 
a network of people who took an active interest in love mysticism and 
to which, in the 14th century, the Brabantian Augustinians and Carthu- 
sians who compiled her collected works belonged. There is no evidence 
of texts by Hadewijch having travelled into northern Germany, yet the 
List of the Perfect provides evidence for Hadewijch’s spiritual network 
reaching as far north as Denmark and her acquaintance with at least one 
new “perfect soul...far away in Saxony”, a certain recluse named Mine 
to whom she sent Master Heinrik of Breda, a member of the noble family 
of Breda in the north of Brabant, whom she must have known.33 Connec- 
tions between Brabant and Lower Saxony in Hadewijch’s lifetime are fur- 
ther indicated by the Vita of Margaret the Lame, a recluse in Magdeburg, 
which was written around 1250 by the Dominican Johannes of Magdeburg. 
In its prologue Johannes refers to the fame and influence of the spiritual- 
ity of the mulieres religiosae in Brabant and Liége, which he may have 
known through his brother monk Thomas of Cantimpré, a staunch pro- 
moter of the charismatic religious women in the Brabant-Liege region and 
author of the Lives of four of them.?* Johannes shapes Margaret’s saintly 


32 Ms. Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek, cod. 277, f. 220rb—vb. On this ms. see most recently: 
Wünsche, “Hadewijch am Oberrhein,” 87; Jonker, “Teksten op reis,” 255-6; Reynaert, 
“Reception” (2014). 

33 Scholars disagree as to the identification of this Heinrik from the house of Breda. 
On the barons of Breda in Hadewijch’s time, see Boeren, De heren van Breda en Schoten 
ca. 100-1281 (1965). 

34 The Vita of Margaret the Lame by Friar Johannes O.P. of Magdeburg, trans. Jaron Lewis 
and Lewis (2001). On Margaret the Lame of Magdeburg see: Mulder-Bakker, Lives of the 
Anchoresses; The Rise ofthe Urban Recluse in Medieval Europe (2005), 162. She suggests that 
Johannes may have known the Beguine movement through his brother monk Thomas of 
Cantimpre. Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons, 88-89; Mulder-Bakker, “Holy Women in the 
German Territories” (2010), 323-5. On the Brabantian Dominican Thomas of Cantimpre, 
see above. 
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life using the Brabant-Liege hagiography of religious women as his literary 
model. His text became part of the earliest collection of religious wom- 
en’s Lives, presumably compiled by the monks of Villers for the Cistercian 
nuns of Ter Kameren near Brussels around 1250.25 The manuscript con- 
tains lives of saintly women from the Brabant-Liége area, such as Lutgart 
of Tongeren, Christina Mirabilis, and Ida of Leeuw, as well as from Ger- 
man lands: Elizabeth of Thuringia and Margaret the Lame of Magdeburg. 
It also contains the Ordo revelationis by Elizabeth of Schönau. Margaret's 
Life did not circulate in Germany, and the model of her life as an indepen- 
dent recluse acting as spiritual mistress for the community did not gain 
ground. She was pushed into leaving the public sphere and entered the 
Dominican convent in Magdeburg, just as her fellow beguine Mechthild 
of Magdeburg had to give up her ruleless beguine life and join the Helfta 
nuns. The spiritual life of religious women in northern Germany would, in 
the near future, unfold sub regula within the walls of the convent. 


* * * 


Hadewijch thus emerges as a versatile author who demonstrates the vari- 
ety of forms available to mystical writing from the beginning of our period. 
Hadewijch illustrates that mystical text production could have innovative 
literary value in and of itself while also transmitting visionary experience 
to a wider audience. This form of outreach allows the individual mystical 
experience to become a model of devotional exercise for a circle of follow- 
ers and friends, a community of the contemporary “perfect”. Her songs, 
taking their cue from trouvere chansons and secular love poetry, give voice 
to exhortative and affective mysticism; the crucial role singing played for 
religious expression resonates through to the end of the period covered in 
this volume in the chants of the Devotio moderna. 


35 Ms. Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 8609-8620. On the origin and contents of this 
manuscript, see Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons, 89-90. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
PRELUDE: HADEWIJCH OF BRABANT AND THE BEGUINE MOVEMENT 


3a) The Sweetness of Loving God. Letter 10 and Its Middle 
High German Adaptation 


Letter 10 is the most widely distributed text from the Hadewijch corpus and 
the only one for which a German translation is extant. There are parallels 
in Pseudo-Richard of St Victor's Explicatio in Canticum canticorum (“Com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs”, presumably second half of the 13th century) 
and a passage from Letter 10 is also found in the Middle Dutch Limburg Ser- 
mons (second half of the 13th century). This illustrates Hadewijch belonged 
to a network of friends who exchanged texts containing mystical material 
in the vernacular. Letter 10 deals with ‘the sweetness in feeling God’, a key 
element in ecstatic female mysticism. The text takes a nuanced stance, stat- 
ing clearly that virtues, rather than the feeling of sweetness, are the proof 
of mystical love (minne), a conviction which Hadewijch repeats in various 
formulations throughout her work. The prologue to the Middle High Ger- 
man version shows the high esteem in which Hadewijch’s works were held 
in Germany a century after her death. 

Dutch text Hadewijch, Brieven, ed. Van Mierlo (1947), 85-91; Middle High 
German text ed. Van Mierlo (1934), 544-550. The texts are online at digitale 
bibliotheek voor de Nederlandse letteren (Digital Library of Dutch Literature, 
http://www.dbnl.org/); abbreviations in the Middle High German below 
have been spelled out. English translation of the Middle High German ver- 
sion by the editors, in consultation with the translation of the Dutch by 
Hart, Hadewijch. Complete Works (1980), 66-68. 


[Middle High German Prologue] Dis ist gar ein nvcze lere die sante adel- 
wip lerte die do ist ein grosze heilige in dem ewigen lebende von der lere 
svnderlich alle gottes frvnde in brabant von hvndert iaren zuo dem aller 
vollekomenesten lebende komen sint vnde von der gnaden gottes durch 
sv erlühtet. 


This is most profitable teaching taught by St. Adelwip [Hadewijch], who is 
a great saint in the eternal life and through whose teaching especially all 
those friends of God living in Brabant a hundred years ago have achieved 
the most perfect life and through the grace of God have been enlightened 
by her. 
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Dutch Version 


1. Dje gode mint hi mint sine werken. 
Sine werken sijn edel doghede. Daer 
omme die gode mint hi mint doechde. 
Dese minne es ghewarich ende vol van 
troeste. Doghende prouen de minne 
ende niet soeticheit. 


5. Want het ghesciet selke wile 
dattie minsche die min mint meer 
sueticheiden gheuoelt. 

Na dat elc gheuoelt daer na en es 
minne in hem niet mer na dien dat 
hi ghefundeert es in doechden ende 
ghewortelt in caritaten. 


Begherte es sulke wile suete te gode 
waert nochtan en eest niet al god: want 
het es meer porrende vten gheuoelen 
der sinne dan van gracien ende meer 
van natueren dan van gheeste. Dese 
suetheit beruert de ziele meer ten 
menderen goede ende min ten meeren 
goede ende si ualt diepere op dat hare 
smaket dan op dat hare nutte es: want 
si natuert na die sake daer si vte 
gheboren es. 


Middle High German Version 


1. Der got minnet der minnet sine 
werg. Sine werg sint tvgent. Dar vmbe 
der in minnet der minnet die tugent. 
Diese minne ist alleine warhaftig vnd 
vol trostes; den die tugent wol bewert 
hant, die minnent nut sueszekeit. 


Doch geschiht es dicke daz der do 
minre minnet dicke me suszekeit 
bevindet, vnd dar vmbe das nach 
deme daz ein iekeliches bevindet 
vil sueszekeit, dar vmbe en ist nvt 
deste me minne in ime mere nach 
dem das der mensche me gefundert 
vnd gewurzelt ist in tugende vnd in 
minnen, dar nach het er aller meist 
goetlicher minne. 


Begirde ist dicke suesze zuo gotte 
noch deme en ist es alles nvt guot des 
men begert, wen sv ist mere ruerende 
vs dem bevindende der sinne denne 
von gnaden vnd me von natueren den 
von geiste. Diese sueszekeit berueret 
die sele minre ze merem guete vnder 
wilen vnd vnder wilen me ze minrem 
guete wan der mensche vellet tiefer 
vf das daz ime smacket denne vf daz, 
das ime nvtz ist, wan der mensche 
von naturen in allen sinen werken me 
suezekeit suchet dicke denne sinen 
nvtz. 


[Translation of the MHG Version] He who loves God loves His works. His 
works are virtues; therefore he who loves God loves the virtues. This love 
alone is genuine and full of consolation; because those whom virtue has 
equipped well, do not love sweetness. However, it often happens that those 
who love less feel more sweetness; and just because they feel great sweet- 
ness, it does not mean that there is more love in them. Rather, love exists in 
each person according to how far they are grounded and rooted in virtues; 
accordingly they feel the most love for God. 

Desire for God is often sweet; nevertheless what is desired is not wholly 
divine, for it originates more from the experience of the senses than from 
grace and from nature rather than from the spirit. This sweetness awakens 
the soul sometimes less to the greater good and sometimes more to the 
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lesser good, since people fall more deeply for what they like than for what 
they need: for people by nature look in all their deeds more for sweetness 


than for what they need. [...] 
Dutch Version 


19. Dus ghedaenre suetheit gheuoelt 
alse wel de onuolmaecte alse de 
volmaecte ende waent sijn in groter 
minnen om dat hi sueticheiden 
ghesmaket nochtan niet puer mer 
gheminghet. Al es oec de suetichiet puer 
ende al god dat subtijl te kennen es daer 
na en es de minne niet te metene mer 
na de hebbinghe der doechde ende der 
caritaten also ghi ghehoert hebt. 


Want wi proeuen in selke zielen: alsoe 
langhe als die suetheit duert in hem 
soe sijn si sachte ende vet ende alse de 
sueticheit vergheet soe te gheet haer 
minne ende soe bliuet haer gront ru 
ende magher. 


Dit es daer omme want si noch niet 
beset en sijn met doechden. Want alse 
de doechden vroech gheplant sijn inder 
zielen ende met langher oefeninghen 
vaste ghefondeert al mendert dan 

de suetheit de doechde doen hare 
nature ende werken altoes der minnen 
werc. Sine wachten na ghene suetheit 
mer hoe si ghedienen moghen altoes 
ghetrouweleke der minnen. Sine haken 
niet na smake mer si soeken orbere. Si 
sien op hare hande niet op den loen. Si 
beuelent al der minnen dies en hebben 
si maer te bat de minne es soe edel ende 
soe riue aen hare en bliuet niemans 
loen. 


Nieman en dorfte brayeren om loen 
dade tsine minne soude thare wel doen. 
Dit weten wel die vroede die altoes na 
doechden staen. 


Middle High German Version 


19. Suzgetane sueszekeit bevindet 
also wol der vnvollekomene alse 

der vollekomene. vnd der mensche 
wenet in groszer minnen sin umbe 
daz wande er suszekeit smacket die 
ist gemenget vnd nvt lüter vnd ob 
die sueszekeit si von gotte oder nvt 
das ist subtile ze erkennende vnde 
dar vmbe ist die minne nvt nach der 
brvoderlichen minnen noch nach der 
goettelicher minnen ze messende. 


wan wir mer kent in semelichen 
Menschen alse lange alse die 
sueszekeit wirt in dem menschen. so 
sint sv senftmoetig vnd veste. vnd so 
die sueszekeit vergat si vergat ovch ir 
minne und so blibet ir grunt durre vnd 
mager, 

Warvmbe wan sú sint noch nvt wol 
bereit mit den tugenden wenne die 
tvgende vaste gevalset sint in die sele 
vnd mit langer vebvnge bestetig. vnd 
ob denne die sueszekeit wol minre 
wiert, so blibent doch die tügende in 
ir natuere vnd wurkent alle zit der 
minne werg. Sv en wartent keiner 
sueszekeit nvt. Mer sv nement war wie 
sv ze alle ziten getruweliche gedienen 
mugent der minnen. Sv enhangent nvt 
nach smacke mere sv suechent nvtz 
sú sehent vf ir ende vnd nvt vf ir lon. 
Sv bevelhent alle ding der minnen vnd 
waz sv hant von allem deme suechent 
sú keinen gewin noch widergelten. 
Minne ist so edele vnd so milte an ir 
enblibet niemans lon. 

Nieman endorfte sorgen vmbe lon der 
daz sin tete. Minne solte das ire wol 
tvon. Dis wissent wol die gueten wisen 
vursihtigen Menschen die alle zit nach 
tügenden stant. 
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Sine soeken mer der minnen wille sien Sv ensuechent nvt denne der minnen 


bidden der minnen om ghene andere wille. Sv enbitten die minne vmbe 
sueticheit dan dat kein ander sueszekeit, svnder das si in 
si hem gheue datsi in allen dinghen gebe alle zit lieht das si in allen dingen 
bekinnen moghen haren liefsten wille mvege bekennen irn liebesten willen. 
sijn si bouen si der minnen wille sijnsi Sint si obenan, sint si vndenan, sú sint 
onder si dat selue. das selbe in der minnen willen. 


[Translation of the MHG Version] 19. Such sweetness is experienced by the 
imperfect as well as by those who are perfect. And the imperfect imagine 
they are in greater love because they taste sweetness; yet it is not pure but 
impure. Besides, even if the sweetness is pure and wholly divine, and this 
is a delicate question to decide, love is not to be measured by sweetness 
but by the possession of virtues together with charity, as you have heard. 

26. For we discover in these souls that as long as sweetness endures in 
them, they are gentle and fruitful. But when the sweetness vanishes, their 
love vanishes too; and thus their ground remains hard and unfruitful because 
they are not yet equipped with virtues; for when virtues are planted early 
in the soul and firmly established by long practice, even if sweetness then 
diminishes, the virtues still follow their nature and continually work the 
work of love. These souls are not awaiting sweetness but a way of ever serv- 
ing Love with fidelity. They do not desire taste but seek to be useful; they 
think of what their hands are doing, not of the reward. They entrust all to 
Love, and are the better for it. Love is so noble and liberal, she withholds 
no man’s reward. 

No one should clamour for a reward; if they did their part, Love would do 
her part. The virtuous, wise and prudent souls who strive continually after 
virtue are well aware of this. They seek only Love’s will; and the only sweet- 
ness they implore of Love is that she may grant them to know in all things 
her dearest will. Whether their spirits are high, whether they are low, they 
are so because Love wills it. 


3b) The Reputation of Hadewijch. Jan van Leeuwen’s Zeven 
tekens uit de zodiac 


This passage from Jan van Leeuwen (d. 1378), lay brother in Groenendaal 
near Brussels, is the only external reference to Hadewijch and shows the high 
regard for her writing, but also that it is considered to be of an elite nature. 
Jan van Leeuwen. Een Bloemlezing uit zijn werken, ed. Axters (1943), 41, trans- 
lation Veerle Fraeters. 


Mer dese minne es oec van dier natueren dat se breedere ende widere 
ende hoghere ende diepere ende langhere es dan hemel oft eerde bevaen 
heeft of bevaen mach, want minne gods selve sij verhoeghet al. Aldus 
sprect oec een heylich gloerioes wijf, heet Hadewijch, een ghewareghe 
lereesse. Want hadewijchs boeke die syn seker goed ende gherecht uut 
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gode gheboren end gheoppenbaert. Want haywighen boeken die sijn 
voer doeghen gods gheprueft ende overmids onser here ihesum chris- 
tum gheexamineert ende oec inden heilighen gheest, daer sise goed ende 
ghewarich vonden wel concorderend ende overeendraghende met alder 
heilegher schrijft. Oec bekinnic haywighen leeringhe also ghewarich als 
ic mijns heren sinte pauwels leeringhe doe. Mer niet alsoe oberlijc om 
dat vele menschen haywighen leeringhen niet verstaen en connen die 
welke haer inwendighe oghen te doncker hebben ende hen niet ontplo- 
ken en sijn overmids ghebrukelike aenclevende bloete stille minne gods. 
Want haywychs leeringhe es in vele steden alle menschen te edele ende 
te subtijlijc verborghen die in bloeten aenschijn der godliker minnen niet 
en gheraken. 


And such is the nature of this love that it is broader and wider and 
higher and deeper and longer than anything Heaven or earth has ever 
held or ever can hold, for the love of God itself surpasses everything. 
This is also stated by a glorious holy woman named Hadewijch, a true 
teacher. For Hadewijch’s books are indeed good and truly begotten 
of God and revealed by Him. For Hadewijch’s books have been tested 
before the eyes of God and examined by Our Lord Jesus Christ, as well 
as by the Holy Spirit; through this they were found good and truthful, 
in concordance and in harmony with all Holy Scripture. In addition, I 
consider Hadewijch’s teachings to be as true as I do the teachings of 
my master Saint Paul, yet not as profitable because many people can- 
not understand Hadewijch’s teachings, especially those whose inner 
eyes are obscured and not yet opened by the blissfully adherent 
(I Cor 6:16), naked, silent love of God. For in many places Hadewijch’s 
teachings are too lofty and all too subtly veiled for those who are unable 
to reach the naked countenance of divine love. 


3c) The Religious Network of Hadewijch. List of the Perfect 


This fragment illustrates the geographical scope of Hadewijch’s network. 
The passage listing recently deceased and living perfecti reveals a signifi- 
cant orientation towards the Rhineland and beyond (Saxony and Bohemia). 
ms. A, f.61ra—61vb; ed. Willaert 1996, 158-162; new translation by Veerle 
Fraeters. 


Sente Amelberch XVII. Daer en weticoec 17. Saint Amelberga. Of her I also 
niet vele af. know not much. 


Sente Bernaert XVIII. Daeraf wetic oec 18. Saint Bernard. Of him I also know 
een lettel. very little. 


Een sijn broeder ende hiet Heynrec XIX. 19. One of his brethren called Henry. 
Een graeu monec ende hiet Diederec XX. 20. A grey monk called Dietrich. 


Een Eligius / ende lach opten muer te 21. One called Eligius, who dwelt on 
Jherusalem XXI. the wall in Jerusalem. 
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Ene clusenerse ende heet Maria XXII. 
Si was tierst nonne. Verleyse ende mijn 
vrouwe Nazaret kindese wel. 


Mine, clusenerse die varre dore Sassen 
lach, daer ic herren Heynrecke van 
Breda toe seinde XXIII. 


Honorius, die in de ze op de steenroke 
lach XXIV, daer ic enen monec toe 
seinde die dicke te mi te comene plach. 


Ene joncfrouwe van Coelne ende 
heet Lane XXV. Si plach oec dicke 

te mi te comene met geesten ende 
oec te sendene geeste ende inghele 
ende seraphinne ende heiligen ende 
menschen. 


Ene vrouwe van Coelne wert ende 
hiet Oede XXVL Si plach oec te mi te 
comene. 


Ene beghine ende hiet Helsewent, ende 


woende bi Vilvoerden XXVII. Si versciedt 


al singhende. 


Heldegaert die al de visione sach XXVIII. 


Ene beghine die meester Robbeert 
doedde om hare gherechte minne XXIX. 


Van den levenden leeghter VII opten 
muer te Jherusalem alse heremite. 


Ende III woentere in die stat, die sijn 
wijf: II joncfrouwen ende die derde was 
ene sonderse ende es vermaect in enen 
muer. 


Int lant van Doringhen woenter V: III 
wijf, II man. 


In Brabant XI: III man, VI magede, / II 
wedewen. 


In Ingelant IX: V heremite, II 
clusenersen, II joncfrouwen. 


In Vlaenderen V: III beghinen, II nonnen. 


22. Arecluse called Maria. She was 
once anun. Lady Liz and my lady 
Nazareth knew her well. 


23. Mine, a female recluse, who dwells 
far away in Saxony and to whom I sent 
Master Henry of Breda. 


24. Honorius, who dwells in the sea 
upon a rock, to whom I sent a monk 
who often used to visit me. 


25. A young lady from Cologne called 
Lana. She also used to come to me 
often with spirits and also to send me 
spirits, angels, seraphim, saints and 
people. 


26. A lady from near Cologne called 
Oda. She also used to come to me. 


27. A beguine called Helsewent, who 
lived near Vilvoorde. She died singing. 


28. Hildegard, who saw all the visions. 


29. A beguine whom Master Robert 
put to death on account of her true 
love. 


Among the still living perfect there 
dwell seven as hermits on the wall in 
Jerusalem. 


And three others also live in the city; 
they are women: two young maidens 
and the third one a sinful woman who 
has had herself enclosed in a wall. 


In Thuringia 5 live: 3 women and 2 
men. 


In Brabant u: 3 men, 6 maidens, 2 
widows. 


In England g: 5 hermits, 2 female 
recluses, 2 young maidens. 


In Flanders 5: 3 beguines, 2 nuns. 
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In Zelant VI: I priester, II beghinen, I 
clusenere in Middelborch ende ene 
wedue van groter macht. Die seste es een 
verborghen manneken. 


In Hollant I: dats een verstoten priestere 
ende oververlicht. 


In Vrieslant oec een priestere. 


Een predekere van Zelant, woent in 
Denemerken. 


Int lant van Loen woenter III. Die sijn 
nonnen. 


Noch hebic ene vriendinne int lant van 
Bihem ende es clusenerse. 


Te Parijs woent een vergheten 
meesterken allene in een celleken. Hi 
weet meer van mi dan ic goets van mi 
selven weet. 


Daerbi woent oec een soe volcomen wijf 
in ene cluse ende heet Gerenina, dat ic 
nu ghene betere en weet. 


Op ghenen Rijn wonen II menschen. 
Die sijn noch soe verborgen dat dene 
joncfrouwe der anderen niet lien en wilt 
dies datse nochtan van hare ghesien 
hevet ende met hare in den geeste 
Goeds. Si en willen niet minne segghen 
vore Gode. Nochtan hevet minne al hare 
leden doerscenen ende verlicht. Sine 
dorren oec haerlijc anderen van binnen 
metten geeste noch metten monde 
heten lieve. Nochtan sijnse de Jacob die 
Gode soe doresien hebben ende hi hem 
doremint, dat hi hare God ende hare lief 
es, alsoe hi de onse es ende wesen sal. 
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In Zeeland 6:1 priest, 2 beguines, 1 
male hermit in Middelburg and a 
widow of great power. The sixth one is 
a secluded little man. 


In Holland 1: that is a defrocked priest 
who is very enlightened. 


In Friesland also one priest. 


A preacher from Zeeland who lives in 
Denmark. 


In the land of Loon live 3. They are 
nuns. 


I also have a friend in Bohemia; she is 
a recluse. 


In Paris lives a forgotten master, alone 
ina little cell. He knows more good 
things about me than I know about 
myself. 


There in the neighbourhood also lives 
an enclosed woman who is called 
Gerenina, so perfect that I cannot 
think of anybody better. 


On the other side of the Rhine live 2 
people. They live in such seclusion 
that the one young maiden will not 
even communicate to the other what 
she has seen about her and with 

her in the spirit of God. They do not 
want to say ‘love’ before God. Yet love 
shines through all their bodies and 
illuminates them. They do not dare, 
neither inwardly with their spirit nor 
with their mouths, to call each other 
‘dear’. Nevertheless, they are Jacob, 
since they have seen God through 
and through while He has loved them 
through and through, so that He is 
their God and beloved, as He is and 
shall be ours. 
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In dese / LVI namen sijn VII Janne, 

II Diederecke, III Clause, I Gielijs, I 
Boneface, I Godevaert, III Heinrecke, 
HI Wouteren, I Robbert, I Godescalc, 
II Saren, ene Hadewijch, een Alijt, III 
Emmen, V Mergrieten, II Agneten, I 
Aghate, I Beatrijs, II Oeden. 


Ic en hadde u ghene stade te segghene 
van al derre liede levene. Daeromme en 
wetic wat dat u bescietet, ghi en wist 
hare leven ende met hoe wonderleken 
wondere datse te deser volcomenheit 
comen sijn ende selen comen. 


Among these 56 names are 7 Johns, 

2 Dietrichs, 3 Nicholases, 1 Giles, 

1 Boniface, 1 Godvart, 3 Henrys, 3 
Walters, 1 Robert, 1 Godschalk, 2 
Sarahs, 1 Hadewijch, 1 Alice, 3 Emmas, 
5 Margretes, 2 Agneses, 1 Agatha, 1 
Beatrice, 2 Odas. 


I did not have the opportunity to 
speak to you about all these people's 
lives. Therefore, I do not know what 
you make of it, since you do not know 
their lives nor with what wondrous 
wonders they have arrived, and shall 
arrive, at this perfection. 


3d) The Conquest of Love. Hadewijch’s Song 40 


Most of Hadewijch’s poems are contrafactures. Song 40 is, most probably, 
composed to the cue of ‘Ne me donne pas talent’ of the trouvère Moniot 


d’Arras (active 1213-19). 


Hadewijch, Liederen, ed. Fraeters/Willaert (2009), 384-385 (score); 408-9 


(information on form and melody). 


Translation based on Hart, Hadewijch, Complete Works (1980), 243-245, 
revised by Veerle Fraeters. The key concept Minne’/Love has been capital- 
ised throughout the translation, for it refers to Divine Love as well as to the 
divine part in the human soul and also to the divine relationship between 
both. It is therefore not desirable and indeed often impossible to distinguish 
between divine Love and human love. 


1. Alse ons dit nuwe jaer ontsteet, 

soe hoept men dat saen comen sal 

die tijt daer menech op verveet, 

die groeyen doet berch ende dal. 

Doch es die bliscap onghereet. 

Soe es hem oec die ghevet sijn al 

op hoger minne scone beheet, 

eer hi verlinget die verheit der minnen. 


2. Wie sal die snelle wesen dan, 
die sal verlinghen verre minne? 


As this new year begins for us, 

we hope for the rapid coming 

of the season many await, 

which causes mountain and valley to 
put forth buds, 

although the joy is not yet ripe. 

So it is, likewise, with him who gives 
his all 

on high Love’s alluring promise, 

before he measures the remoteness of 
Love. 


Who then shall be that swift one 
who measures the remoteness of 
Love? 
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Die fiere, die neemt dies minne hem an, 
ende levet bi rade ende werket bi zinne 
ende toeset wat hi ye ghewan, 

soedat verlichte redene kinne 

datti voer minnen niet sparen en can, 


hi sal verlinghen die verheit der minnen. 


3. Dat ons de minne soe verre si, 

die ons met rechte soude sijn soe na, 
dat scijnt meneghen ende mi, 

die up vremde troeste verva. 

Die fiere van minnen leve also vri 
dat hise met selken storme besta 

al toter doet ochte nae daerbi, 


hochte hi verwint de cracht der minnen. 


4. Die dus verwint der minnen cracht, 
hi mach sijn kimpe wel bekint. 
Want men leest van der minnen macht 
dat si alle andere dinc verwint. Die 
vroede vergelde al der minnen pacht 
ende sie dat hijs soe scoene beghint, 
altoes met stoerme van nuwer jacht, 
ochte hi verwint de cracht der minnen. 


5. Dien minne verwint dat hise 
verwinne, 

hem wert hare suete nature noch cont. 

Alse hi gevoelt de soete minne, 

werd hi met haren wonden gewont. 

Alse hi met wondere hare wondere 
kinnet, 

sughet hi met nide der aderen gront, 

altoos met dorste van nuwen beghinne, 

eer hi gebruket der zueter minnen. 


The noble soul that accepts what Love 
grants him, 

that lives by deliberation and works 
with reason 

and employs all he ever had 

until enlightened reason 
acknowledges that? 

He can spare nothing for Love— 

he will measure the remoteness of 
Love. 


Love is so remote from us, 

when by rights she should be near us; 

this is what many people (including 
me) think, 

we who depend on worldly 
consolation. 

But the noble soul in Love’s service 
lives so free 

that he assaults her with such storms 

almost unto death, or 

until he conquers Love’s power. 


Anyone who thus conquers the power 
of Love 

may well be called a champion, 

for we read of the power of Love 

that she conquers all other things. 

The wise man pays all the tribute of 
Love 

and takes care to manage things nobly, 

inspired by the continual storm of 
new pursuit, 

until he conquers the power of Love. 


He whom Love conquers so that he 
may conquer her, 

to him her sweet nature will become 
known. 

When he feels this sweet Love, 

he is wounded with her wounds; 

when with wonder he beholds her 
wonders, 

he imbibes eagerly from Love’s deep 
veins, 

with continual thirst for a new 
beginning, 

until he enjoys sweet Love. 
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6. Soe werdet utermaten goet— 

begherte scept, genuechte drinket— 

die fiere die dat sine in minnen verdoet 

ende met woede in hare gebruken 
sinket. 

Soe hevet hi vol der minnen spoet, 

daer minne met minnen hare minne al 
scinket, 

ende soe werdt die minne al minne 
volvoet, 

daer hi ghebruket der sueter minnen. 


7. Der minnen ghebruken, dat es een 
spel 

dat nieman wel ghetoenen en mach. 

Ende al mocht dies pleget iet toenen 
wel, 

hi ne const verstaen dies noyt en plach: 

hoe minne wilt minne ende niet el 

van al dat ie besceen die dach. 

Die loep des troens en es niet so snel 

soe der minnen loep es in der minnen. 


8. Die loep des troens ende der planeten 

ende der tekene die metten trone gaen, 

mach men iet met ghelike weten 

ende met mate van ghetale bevaen. 

Maer gheen meester en mach hem dies 
vermeten 

dat hi minne met sinne mach doen 
verstaen 

alle die minne ye wisten ende selen 
weten 

ende selen lopen den loep der minnen. 


g. Si hebben der minnen wijdde 
vergheten, 

die minne met sinne wanen bestaen. 

Ay deus, wat heeft hen God geweten 

die lopen moeten den loep der minnen! 


So it becomes overwhelmingly good— 

desire pours out, pleasure drinks— 

for the noble soul who consumes what 
is his in Love 

and sinks with frenzy in Love's 
consummation. 

So he in Love has full victory 

when Love with Love fully gives her 
Love 

and so Love is fed with Love alone 

where he consummates sweet Love. 


The consummation of Love is a game 

that no one can truly explain. 

And although he who has experienced 
it may explain something, 

he who has never experienced it, 
could not understand this: 

how Love wants Love and nothing else 

from all upon which the daylight ever 
shone. 

The course of the firmament is not so 
swift 

as is the course of Love in Love. 


The course of the firmament and of 
the planets, 

and of the signs that circle with it, 

can to some extent be known through 
simile 

and be measured and numbered. 

But no master can presume 

that he can explain Love by means of 
reason 

to all who ever knew and shall know 
Love 

and shall run the course of Love. 


9. They have forgotten Love's breadth 

if they imagine they can besiege Love 
with reason. 

Alas, Deus! What has God brought 
upon us 

who must run the course of Love! 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TRANSMISSION AND IMPACT: MECHTHILD OF MAGDEBURG’S 
DAS FLIESSENDE LICHT DER GOTTHEIT 


Sara S. Poor 


The book bearing the title Das fließende Licht der Gottheit (“The Flow- 
ing Light of the Godhead”) survives in its complete form in one 14th- 
century manuscript.! In this manuscript (ms. E), the writing is attributed 
to a “certain beguine”, who is said to have begun writing in 1250, and who 
is referred to later in the book as Sister Mechthild.? Scholars refer to her 
as Mechthild of Magdeburg because of references to that city in the text. 
From a letter written in 1345 by Heinrich of Nördlingen, enclosing Das 
fließende Licht to a nun he was counselling, scholars have inferred that 
this manuscript transmits a copy of a translation or transposition of Das 
fließende Licht from a Middle Low or Central German dialect (a dialect 
of German found in the central German-speaking regions of Thuringia 
and Saxony in the 13th century) into Alemannic (spoken in southwestern 
German-speaking regions and one of the dialects that usually falls under 
the rubric of Middle High German).? A version of Mechthild’s book in 


1 Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das Fliefsende Licht der Gottheit. Nach der Einsiedler Hand- 
schrift in kritischem Vergleich mit der gesamten Uberlieferung, ed. Neumann (1990/1993). 
English translations, unless otherwise noted, are from Mechthild of Magdeburg, The Flow- 
ing Light of the Godhead, trans. Tobin (1998). 

2 Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das fließende Licht, vol. 1, Book V, Chapter 35: lines 1-2, 
p. 194; Book VI, Chapters 42 and 43, p. 251. Hereafter citations to Mechthild’s text will be 
in the following form: Book, chapter: line number (if relevant), page number; followed by 
the page number from Frank Tobin’s English translation. 

3 The reference to Mechthild’s text in Heinrich’s letter can be found in Strauch, Marga- 
retha Ebner und Heinrich von Nördlingen: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen Mystik 
(1882), 246-247. It should be noted that the notion of a “pure” Low German original is no 
longer accepted without question. For the most recent discussion of the language in which 
Mechthild probably wrote, based on newly discovered fragments of the text, see Squires, 
“Mechthild von Magdeburg: Ein handschriftlicher Neufund aus dem elbostfälischen 
Sprachraum” (2010); and Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum: Die Moskauer 
Fragmente und andere Handschriftenfunde zur Rezeption des Fließenden Lichts der Got- 
theit und seiner lateinischen Übersetzung” (2013), both of whom argue for a specification 
of the dialect as an Eastphalian central German. I am grateful to Balazs J. Nemes for shar- 
ing this essay with me in advance of its publication. 
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German was also translated into Latin (completed before 1298).* This 
Latin version was later translated back into German, a copy of which sur- 
vives in a manuscript dating from 1517 (> Hellgardt).5 

As is the case for most medieval authors, nothing is known of Mech- 
thild beyond what can be gleaned from the book and the prologues 
attached to it. From these sources, scholars have surmised that Mechthild 
was born around 1210. When she was a young woman in her twenties, she 
left her home and family to pursue a devout religious life in a place where 
she knew only one person. This place is thought to have been the city of 
Magdeburg. From passages in the book that address other beguines, schol- 
ars speculate that Mechthild was at some point a member of a beguine 
community. In other passages, God compels her to write, and her Domin- 
ican confessor encourages her to follow God’s will (+ Suerbaum). One 
of the prologues states that Mechthild began to write about her mystical 
experiences of divine union in 1250 and continued writing until her death, 
which is thought to have been somewhere around 1282. The last decade or 
so of her life she spent at the convent of Helfta (near Eisleben). 

The writings, as they have come down to us in the one surviving com- 
plete manuscript, are divided into seven large books that consist of narra- 
tives of visions; dialogues between the soul and God as well as personified 
faculties, like Lady Love, the senses, and Conscience; instructions to other 
religious; and critiques of corrupt clergy. The writing can be characterized 
as highly poetic, with most of the prose displaying internal rhyme (asso- 
nance), with some passages written in rhyming couplets, and with much 
of the poetic language showing influences from contemporary courtly 
lyric (> Fraeters). It is the first such collection of revelations to be written 
down in a German vernacular. 

Although some of the chapters have an autobiographical quality, Das 
fließende Licht should not be read as a private journal that was later made 
public. Indeed, the book was meant from the start for the edification of 
others. A detailed table of contents for each Book in the surviving com- 
plete German manuscript allows for the reading of (or listening to) isolated 
chapters. The chapters often offer specific instructions about devotional 
practices, and when they contain narratives of visions or dialogues, they 
are meant as examples or as material for meditation. A short prefatory 


4 Mechthild von Magdeburg, Lux Divinitatis—Das Liecht der Gotheit. Synoptische Edition 
der lateinischen Ubersetzung, eds., Nemes, Senne, and Hellgardt (2013). 

5 Ibid., and also Senne, Das Fließende Licht der Gottheit Mechthilds von Magdeburg. Die 
Fassung der sogenannten Wolhusener Handschrift (2002). 
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passage to Book I asserts that God is sending the book as a messenger 
to all religious, both good and bad.® The text of this preface was clearly 
taken (whether by Mechthild or a redactor is unclear) from a later chapter 
in the book (V, 34) (> Hellgardt). In this chapter, five evangelistic figures 
(St Elizabeth of Hungary, St Dominic, St Francis, St Peter the Martyr 
(d. 1252), and the blessed Jutta of Sangerhausen) are described as messen- 
gers from God sent to various places to clean up the Church with “God's 
own blood”. After God describes these contemporary messengers, Mech- 
thild’s book is described with the same language—that is, as a messenger 
of God sent as a conveyor of God’s herzebluot (“heart's blood”). By asso- 
ciation, the book itself attains the status of an evangelistic saint. It is no 
wonder this passage is taken as appropriate for the prefatory remark to 
the book.” 

In another chapter, when Mechthild expresses doubt about her abil- 
ity and authority to write the book (+ Nemes), God authorizes her not 
only as His messenger, but also as a teacher: Das ist mir vor inen ein gros 
ere und sterket die heligen cristanheit an in vil sere, das der ungelerte munt 
die gelerte zungen von minem heligen geiste leret (“It is a great honour for 
me with regard to them and very much strengthens Holy Christianity that 
the unlearned mouth, aided by my Holy Spirit, teaches learned tongues”).$ 
Much later, in Book VI, Mechthild makes a statement that shows an 
awareness of her own authority as a teacher, as well as her sense of the 
book’s didactic purpose: Ein warhaftigu vrowe und ein guot man der sol 
dis buechelin lesen, der nach minem tode wolte gerne und mag mit mir nit 
reden (“A sincere woman and a good man who after my death would have 
liked to talk with me but cannot should read this little book”).9 Finally, 
Mechthild also expresses concern in the book for dine schribere, die das 
buoch na mir haben geschriben (“your [God's] writers who write this book 
after me” )— they, too, she suggests, should be rewarded with divine favour 
for transmitting the book’s message.!° Since the book itself is so explicitly 


6 Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das fließende Licht, vol. 1, I, Prolog: 3-4, 4 and V, 34: 
41-42, 195. 

7 For the most recent and quite fascinating take on the status of Das fließende Licht as a 
book, see Löser, “‘Schriftmystik’: Schreibprozesse in Texten der deutschen Mystik” (2012). 

8 Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das fließende Licht, vol. ı, II, 26, 31-33; Tobin, 97. 

9 VI, 1: 163-164, 206; Tobin, 228. 

10 Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das fließende Licht, vol. 2, 46; Palmer, “Das Buch als 
Bedeutungsträger bei Mechthild von Magdeburg,” (1992); Andersen, The Voices of Mech- 
thild of Magdeburg (2000), 115. 
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framed as a message for others, it is particularly appropriate to consider 
its impact on contemporary as well as later readers. 


Mechthild in Northern Germany 


Scholars have localized the book and its contemporary readers to a north- 
central German-speaking region in and around Magdeburg by means of 
references to historical events and to documentable figures and places 
in the various versions that have survived. Two of the most significant 
examples of this occur in Book VII. Mechthild prays for deliverance of 
the people from the ravages of war die nu ist in Sahsen und Düringen lan- 
den (“now going on in Saxony and Thuringia”). After a ı7-day period of 
silence, God answers her prayers and asserts that the leaders who caused 
the war are more sinful than those who dare to pillage religious houses 
at the leaders’ commands.” Scholars have identified this conflict as that 
between the Landgrave Albrecht the Degenerate and his two sons by 
his first wife, which began in 1281.7 The other significant references in 
Book VII are to convent life (references absent from the earlier parts of 
the book). For example, passages from this part of the book suggest that 
Mechthild was the subject of much respect in the convent. She notes that 
her sisters wellent lere haben von mir und ich selber ungeleret bin. Des ir 
gerent, das vindent ir tusentvalt in wwern buochen (“want to have instruc- 
tion from me, but I myself am uneducated. What you are searching for 
you can find a thousand times better in your books”). Mechthild also 
notes at the end of Book VII that she has benefited from the pious eyes, 
hands, and hearts of her sisters to help her with her book as her eyes 
and hands failed her due to age.!* Scholars have read these references in 
relation to the convent of Helfta near Eisleben because the prologue to 
the Latin version (Lux divinitatis) states that Mechthild spent the last ı2 
years of her life as a nun at this convent.!? Supporting this claim is the fact 
that Mechthild is referred to by the two other great mystics of Helfta in 


N VU, 10, 265; Tobin, 284. VII, 28: 2-3, 277; Tobin, 298. VII, 28: 14-16, 278; Tobin, 299. 

12 Andersen, The Voices of Mechthild of Magdeburg (2000), 45; for the most recent 
research cf. Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch—vom Ich zum Autor: Zur Text- und Autorkon- 
stitution in Überlieferung und Rezeption des 'Fließenden Lichts der Gottheit’ Mechthilds von 
Magdeburg (2010), 125-156. 

13 VII, 21: 2-3, 273; Tobin, 292. 

14 VII, 64: 6-10, 309; Tobin, 334. 

15 The passage is quoted in Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum,” 164. 
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their visionary writings (Mechthild of Hackeborn and Gertrude the Great, 
> Nemes, Hellgardt).!6 

Book VI has the most specific reference to Magdeburg. Mechthild men- 
tions a Canon of Magdeburg Cathedral by name (Dietrich of Dobin, also 
mentioned in the Lux divinitatis) and discusses his election to the posi- 
tion of Dean.” Indeed, Mechthild reports that the canon asked her to ask 
God how he could become more humble (VI, 2: 9-13, 207), a request that 
implies his reluctance to take on the post for fear of being corrupted. The 
advice God gives describes how Dietrich can be in a position of authority 
and simultaneously remain humble—he should, for example, be a model 
of humility against an evil life and he should also keep two switches by the 
bed to be used for self-flagellation. The next chapter gives more divine tips 
on how to be a good dean and avoid corruption, strongly recommending 
Dietrich to accept the higher position. The historical records of the mon- 
astery confirm that he did accept it. Dietrich is documented as being part 
of the Cathedral foundation from 1228 to 1269. He is listed as canonicus 
until 1244, from 1245 cantor, and on g June 1262 he was inaugurated as 
Dean (Theodericus decanus), a position he is recorded to have held until 
1269.18 Although the advice and encouragement to take the job come from 
God, Mechthild’s mention of Dietrich and the Magdeburg Cathedral hier- 
archy has been read to situate her in this city, although there are any 
number of other cities in the vicinity where Mechthild could have come 
to know of the Magdeburg Dean.!? 

In Book V, Mechthild also mentions two holy women who were both 
locals and contemporaries: St Elizabeth of Thuringia (1207-1231) and Jutta 
of Sangerhausen (1220-1260/64) (V, 34). St Elizabeth of Thuringia (also 
known as Elizabeth of Hungary) was a Hungarian princess who at the age 
of four was betrothed to the heir of the Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia 
(the eldest son, Hermann) and was brought to his court at the Wartburg 
(Eisenach). Ten years later, she married the second son, Louis IV of Thur- 
ingia, who became heir to the Landgrave after his son Hermann died. She 
bore Louis three children. She is known for her great acts of charity for 
the sick and the poor. After her husband’s death (while travelling to the 
Holy Land on the Fifth Crusade), Elizabeth became devoted to the idea 
of a life of true poverty. Under the guidance of a zealous spiritual advisor 
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Finnegan, The Women of Helfta (Athens, GA: 1991), 17. 
Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum,” 164 n. 6. 
18 Neumann, Beiträge, 199-200. 
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(Conrad of Marburg) she attained control of her dowry, distributed a por- 
tion of it to the poor, and founded a hospital in Marburg for lepers. After 
her death at the age of 24, many miracles of healing occurred at her hospi- 
tal, and Conrad led a campaign to canonize her, which succeeded in 1235 
(two years after he himself was murdered).?° According to what God tells 
Mechthild in Das fließende Licht, Elizabeth was sent to den unseligen vro- 
wen, die in den burgen sassen, mit der unkuscheit also sere durflossen und 
mit dem homuote also sere uberzogen...das si nach rehte in das abgrunde 
solten sin gegangen (“the wretched ladies living in castles who were so per- 
meated with lust and so completely covered with arrogance...that they 
by rights should have gone into the abyss”).?! The reference to Elizabeth 
not only helps to localize and date Mechthild’s writings: the comparison 
God makes between the saints as messengers sent to correct Christian 
perfidy with their blood, and Mechthild’s book sent as a messenger to do 
the same with God’s blood written on the pages is striking evidence of 
the awareness that the book was meant to have a significant impact on 
its readers. 

The other local woman mentioned is Jutta of Sangerhausen (13th cen- 
tury; Sangerhausen is 130 km northeast of the Thuringian Court at the 
Wartburg and 116 km southwest of Magdeburg), who was said to have fol- 
lowed Elizabeth’s example.?? She was married to a vassal of the Landgrave 
of Thuringia, and, like Elizabeth, devoted herself to the care of the sick 
after her husband died. Preferring not to enter an order, however, she and 
a relative (who was the High Master of the Teutonic Order) decided to go 
on a mission to Prussia (Bielczyny near Chelmza) where she became an 
anchoress. Das fließende Licht attests to a knowledge not only of Jutta (and 
Das fließende Licht is the earliest source that mentions her)—the vicinity 
of Sangerhausen to Magdeburg would make this plausible—but also of 
Jutta’s mission to Prussia (1256-1260). God is quoted in Mechthild’s book 
as saying that he sent “Sister Jutta” as a messenger to the heathens with 
her holy prayer and good example.?3 


20 Klaniczay, Holy Rulers and Blessed Princesses: Dynastic Cults in Medieval Central 
Europe (2002), 202-03. For more on St Elizabeth, see Wolf, The Life and Afterlife of St Eliza- 
beth of Hungary: Testimony from Her Canonization Hearings (2011). 

21 V, 34: 7-10, 194; Tobin, 215, translation modified. 

22 Nemes, “Jutta von Sangerhausen (13. Jahrhundert): Eine ‘neue Heilige’ im Gefolge der 
heiligen Elisabeth von Thüringen?” (2009). 

23 V, 34: 38-40, 195. Neumann, Beiträge, 204-207. Röckelein, “Jutta von Sangerhausen 
(13. Jahrhundert)—Gescheiterter Versuch einer Kanonisation?” (2006). Nemes, “Jutta von 
Sangerhausen”, 43-48. 
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The localization of the text through these historical events and per- 
sons is confirmed by analyses of Middle Low German linguistic elements 
that are present in the Middle High German version. A reconstruction of 
the original in its original language was never deemed possible, however, 
because the target language itself was too variable. As one scholar remarks, 
one of the main results of extensive research on the language of this area 
was the determination that few of the numerous linguistic influences in 
evidence could be identified with precision (+ Lähnemann).?* Not only 
Middle Dutch elements can be found in the Middle Low German texts 
surviving from this region, but also elements of Central German dialects 
(that is, medieval dialects local to Central Germany). Scholars have, for 
example, compared copies of the same document that, although written 
merely 40 kilometres apart, display significant linguistic differences. Das 
fließende Licht itself, as it has survived in Middle High German, displays 
remnants of this linguistic mix; the text also exhibits Middle Dutch, Middle 
Low, and Central German accents. The Central German elements appear 
more frequently in the more lyrical sections.?° Providing new informa- 
tion relating to the original language of Das fließende Licht is the recent 
discovery of fragments that date to around 1300 (i.e. earlier than any of the 
other German manuscript witnesses) and that display more evidence of 
this mixture of Low and Central German.?® I will return to the significance 
of this new evidence below. 


Mechthild’s Book and Its Readers 


The references to figures local to this part of Germany reflect an engage- 
ment with the community that can also be seen with respect to the book’s 
genesis and initial circulation (> Hellgardt). In part because Mechthild’s 
book was written over the course of decades, there seem to have been sev- 
eral partial publications in circulation before Mechthild’s death in 1282.27 


24 Vollmann-Profe, Prolegomena in Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das Fliefsende Licht, 
vol. 1, xx. 

25 Vollmann-Profe, Prolegomena, xx, n. 25. 

26 Natalja Ganina and Catherine Squires, “Ein Textzeuge des ‘FliefSenden Lichts der 
Gottheit von Mechthild von Magdeburg aus dem 13. Jahrhundert: Moskau, Bibl. der 
Lomonossow-Universität, Dokumentensammlung Gustav Schmidt, Fonds 40/1, Nr. 47,” 
Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 139 (2010): 64-86 and Squires, 
“Mechthild von Magdeburg: Ein handschriftlicher Neufund.” 

27 Vollmann-Profe, “Mechthild—auch ‘in Werktagskleidern’: Zu berühmten und weni- 
ger berühmten Abschnitten des “Fließenden Lichts der Gottheit” (1994), 144-158. 
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Virtually all of the speculations that form the basis for this understanding 
of the genesis of Mechthild’s book have been recently called into question; 
as a result many of them must be reconsidered.?® Nevertheless, regardless 
of how the book came to be the way it is in the main manuscript, the book 
as it exists presents structural clues that suggest it might have been read 
in a number of different versions before it took on its present form. For 
example, the last chapter of Book IV begins with the statement, Dis buoch 
ist begonnen in der minne, es sol ovch enden in der minne (“This book was 
begun in love, it should also end in love”, IV, 28: 3). Since Book IV does 
not begin with a chapter on love, and Books I and II do, it seems likely 
that Books I-IV (or II-IV) were a unit at some point.?9 

There are further indications that Books I-V might have circulated 
as a book. Hans Neumann’s work concludes that Books I-V were com- 
pleted by 1260 and were most likely circulated as a unit between 1265 and 
1270.30 Evidence for this conclusion derives from a short Latin prologue 
transmitted with the Middle High German version that includes an index 
of chapters, but only from Books I-V. The writer of this prologue also 
mentions that Mechthild started writing in 1250 and wrote for 15 years 
after that.?! Since the book also tells us that Mechthild continued writing 
until her death (1282), this indicates the first five books were all that was 
known to the prologue writer. Further support of this conclusion can be 
found in the fact that Book V ends with a prayer, a common method cho- 
sen to end religious texts. This prayer is also used as a conclusion by the 
nuns in Medingen at the end of the collection of Heinrich of Nördlingen’s 
letters to Margaret Ebner.?? Finally, as discussed above, the prefatory 
passage about sending the book as a messenger to all religious people is 
repeated at the end of Book V, providing a neat frame for this edition of 
Das fliefsende Licht.? 

Within this edition, we find further evidence that, as Hans Neumann 
remarks, Mechthild’s visions had “caused a stir”.?* In the last chapter 
of Book II, Mechthild reports she was warned against writing the book 


28 Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch, see especially Chapters I and II. 

29 Neumann, Beiträge, 189f. 

30 Neumann, Beitrdge, 182. 

31 Neumann, Beiträge, 181. 

32 London, British Library, Add. Ms. 11430, fol. ır-v; Strauch, Margaretha Ebner und 
Heinrich von Nördlingen, 407; excerpt printed in Neumann, “Fragmenta Mechtildiana 
Inedita” (1954), 164-167. 

33 Andersen, The Voices of Mechthild of Magdeburg, 98-101. 

34 haben Aufsehen erregt. Neumann, Beiträge, 187. 
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and was told that if she were not careful, it could be burned. In the first 
chapter of Book III, which describes a vision of the nine choirs of heaven, 
Mechthild pauses in the second paragraph to note that what she describes 
in the vision contains, according to her confessors, ungehoertu ding (“things 
never heard before”).35 Since she is unlearned in the reading of Scripture 
(wan ich der schrift ungeleret bin), she has no way of knowing whether 
what she has seen has been described in the Bible. For this reason, she 
fears God if she remains silent and her detractors if she writes. Such state- 
ments about the open disapproval of some clerics clearly suggest the book 
had achieved a significant readership and had become known beyond 
Mechthild’s immediate community, at least among clerics.3® 

Book VI provides further evidence of clerical readership. In Chapter 31, 
Mechthild responds to a question about an earlier passage, which a reader 
has not completely understood. She writes: Ich sprach an einer stat in dis- 
eme buoche, das dú gotheit min vatter ist von nature (“I said in one passage 
in this book that the Godhead is my father by nature”).3” This previous 
chapter concludes with an address to a reader: Lieber gottes frunt, disen 
minneweg han ich dir geschriben, got muesse in an din herze geben! Amen 
(“Dear friend of God, I have written for you this path of love. May God 
infuse it into your heart. Amen”)®—-another example of outreach to an 
audience inscribed in the writings. In Book VI, Mechthild is responding 
either to this gottes frunt or some other reader who clearly has some knowl- 
edge of religious doctrine, and she offers this clarification: Das verneme du 
nit und spreche: ‘Alles, das got mit tins hat getan, das ist alles von gnaden 
und nit von nature.’ Du hast war und ich han ovch war (“You do not under- 
stand this, and say: ‘Everything that God has done with us is completely 
a matter of grace and not of nature.’ You are right, but I am right, too”).39 
She then proceeds to offer a parable in order to explain her thinking on 
this question. Although there is no way of knowing for sure, she could be 
addressing her confessor here and not a wider audience. All the same, it is 
significant that her writings are being read to such an extent that people 
are commenting on them to her and that the response to these comments 
was recorded in the book. 


35 III, 1: 36-38, 73-74; Tobin, 102. 

36 Neumann, Beiträge, 187f. 

37 VI, 31: 3-4, 238; Tobin, 256. The reference here is to a passage in Book I: I, 44: 73, 31; 
Tobin, 61. 

38 I, 44: 94-95, 32; Tobin, 62. 

39 VI, 31: 4-5, 238; Tobin, 256. 
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In Chapter 36 of Book VI, Mechthild feels compelled to respond to what 
appears to have been an antagonistic critique of her vision of the mass 
in Book II.4° In her vision, a poor maid who cannot attend mass due to 
illness receives a vision of a mass being celebrated by John the Baptist 
who presides over the Eucharist and gives the maid communion. The 
vision is replete with a number of striking and, perhaps for modern read- 
ers, startling formulations and images, among them the last one, in which 
John places the Eucharist, now transformed into a bleeding lamb, into the 
maid’s mouth (in den kovwen irs mundes, “between her teeth”).4! The maid 
then lays the lamb on its own image in her heart and it begins to suckle on 
her heart. The visceral quality of the vision of communion seems to have 
bothered one cleric, for Mechthild responds to him that John the Baptist 
who “sang mass for the poor girl was not of the flesh; it was so spiritual 
that only the soul saw it, understood it, and enjoyed it. The body had 
nothing from it.. .”.42 The more pressing problem with the vision was that 
John the Baptist, a lay man, performed the mass, a task that was normally 
the exclusive purview of ordained priests. Mechthild’s response to this 
critique argues for John’s de facto status as priest since he had actually 
touched Christ, heard the words of the Father and recognized Christ as 
the Son of God. Moreover, once he had done this, he preached the holy 
Christian faith to all people. Was dis ein leie? she then asks; and conti- 
nues, Berihtent mich, ir blinden; üwer luginen und üwer has wirt ich niemer 
vergeben ane pine! (“Was this man really a lay man? Prove me wrong, you 
who are blind! Your lies and your hate shall never be forgiven you without 
punishment”).*? This vehement response and Mechthild’s references to 
suffering and slander at the hands of her enemies throughout the book 
are clearly suggestive of a wide and active readership in her region in the 
second half of the 13th century. A chapter from Book VII is representative 
of the comments Mechthild makes about her enemies: “Lord Jesus Christ, 
I, a poor human being, implore you and desire your help, for my enemies 
are hunting me down.... Lord, almighty Son of God, drive them from me. 
Do not deliver me into their power”.** 


40 TI, 4 Von der armen dirnen, von der messe Johannis Baptiste ...On this chapter and 
its significance for understanding Mechthild’s relationship to her own authority as an 
author, see Poor, “Cloaking the Body in Text: Mechthild Von Magdeburg and the Question 
of Female Authorship” (2000). 

41 TI, 4: 99-100, 44; Tobin, 75. 

42 VI, 36: 8-10, 244; Tobin, 261. 

43 VI, 36: 21-22, 245; Tobin, 262. 

44 VII, 26: 2-5; 275f; Tobin, 295f. 
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While Mechthild’s German writings were clearly read in her local area, 
some local Dominican friars (previously thought to be from Halle, now 
known to be from Erfurt),4° perhaps taking seriously the mission of the 
text to reach all religious people, both good and bad, and thus wanting to 
expand this readership, translated Das fließende Licht into Latin. The Latin 
translation as it survives contains only Books I through VI, and these in a 
different order from that found in the main German version. This might 
be because the impetus for the translation came from Mechthild’s sup- 
posed confessor, Heinrich of Halle, who died before Mechthild and who 
seems not to have known Book VII, which was written down in Helfta.4® 
Scholarly consensus is that the translation was begun shortly after Mecht- 
hild’s death and definitely completed before 1298, because it is quoted 
in a life of St Dominic by Dietrich of Apolda that is dated to that year 
(> Hellgardt). 

The final evidence of contemporary readers has come to us only 
recently and confirms the local readership to which Mechthild’s writings 
allude. From a group of manuscripts that appear to have been part of the 
collection of well-known collector Gustav Schmidt, Natalja Ganina and 
Catherine Squires have recently identified a religious fragment of four and 
one half folios as containing excerpts from Mechthild’s book.*” The frag- 
ments transmit chapters from Books I, II, III, and VII in an order that is 
duplicated in no other extant manuscript. Ganina and Squires also have 
dated the texts to around 1300 (much earlier than in the 2008 Moscow 
Catalogue, which had not yet identified them as Mechthild’s) and have 
dubbed them Mo (Moscow). It is the earliest manuscript of Das fließende 
Licht that has yet been found. The language of the fragment is described 
as High German, but with Central German and Low German elements.*8 
With unshifted d and p, with he and her instead of High German er, the 
text in these folios is clearly closer than ms. E to the Central/Low German 
Mischsprache that is characteristic for this north central German region in 
the 13th century. The Moscow manuscript thus offers us an opportunity 
to reconsider the previous conjecture that the original was written in Low 


45 Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch, 208-237. 

46 There is a significant debate surrounding the name of Mechthild’s confessor as well 
as his relationship to the two versions of Das fließende Licht that have survived. For a full, 
critical accounting of this debate, see Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch, 99-156. 

47 Ganina and Squires, “Ein Textzeuge.” 

48 Ganina and Squires, “Ein Textzeuge,” 84. 
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German with Central German elements.*? On the one hand, certain text- 
critical decisions or speculations made by Neumann are proven correct 
in these fragments—for example, Neumann had guessed that the pairing 
of minne with anegenge in ms. E was probably minne—aneginne in the 
Low/Central German and this is confirmed in the Mo fragment: Di rechte 
glotis] mi(n)ne di hat siben anegin.°° On the other hand, the fact that the 
fragments can be dated to a time so much closer to when the writings 
were written down, as well as the more hybrid Mischsprache that they 
exhibit, call into question the received assumption that the original was 
composed in a straightforward Low German.?! 

Important for this discussion, however, is the evidence these fragments 
give us of readers of Das fließende Licht who were more local to where it 
was initially written down. Whereas Heinrich sent the version preserved 
in ms. E to nuns he was associated with in southern Germany and ms. 
E itself was owned by a lay religious woman in Basel, the provenance of 
Mo, though still mostly unknown, makes a connection with Mechthild’s 
supposed home, Halberstadt being just 56 km southwest of Magdeburg. 
Ganina and Squires note the existence of several women’s houses that 
could have been recipients of Mechthild’s book: the convents of St Jacobia 
and Burchardi as well as a beguine house documented in 1302. Connec- 
tions to these houses would have been facilitated by Helfta, which was a 
daughter house of the St Jacobi convent in Halberstadt and belonged to 
the archdiocese of the Bishopric of Halberstadt.5* Balazs Nemes suggests 
that the Helfta nuns also had contact with Franciscans and Dominicans 
in the region and that they might also have lent or given books to a filial 
house in Hedersleben that was founded in 1253 and settled in 1262.53 One 
final note about this early transmission is that the Moscow fragments 
include excerpts from Book VII, which means the version that was the 
source for these fragments was not one of the partial publications dis- 
cussed previously, but rather a version of Das fließende Licht similar in 
length to the ms. E version.*4 


49 I am grateful to Nigel Palmer, who is working with Squires and Ganina on this topic 
on a forthcoming publication, for our conversations about this subject. 

50 Ganina and Squires, “Ein Textzeuge,” 85 and 70. 

51 On the general topic of authors from northern Germany writing in high or cen- 
tral German, see Klein, “Niederdeutsch und Hochdeutsch in mittelhochdeutscher Zeit” 
(2003). 

52 Ganina and Squires, “Ein Textzeuge,” 86. 

53 Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum,” 179. 

54 Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum,” 179. 
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It is exciting to consider new evidence for a reception of Mechthild’s 
book that was closer in time and place to when and where it was writ- 
ten. The fate of the Moscow pages themselves indicates this compilation 
was no longer used as devotional reading material in the centuries after 
Mechthild’s death. The Moscow folios, which clearly attest to active inter- 
est in Das fließende Licht around 1300, are fragments because they were 
used in the binding of another manuscript or early printed book; unfortu- 
nately, Gustav Schmidt made no notes as to the source codex from which 
the fragments were taken.5> Whatever anthology they were originally a 
part of—the presence of some as yet unidentified devotional texts in 
the fragments suggest that the folios were part of a collection of assorted 
writings—they were clearly not considered worthy of preserving when 
they were recycled as materials used for the production of other books. 
This practice of mining older parchment codices for the binding of newer 
manuscripts or early printed books became common in the late 15th cen- 
tury due to a combination of factors that resulted in a massive increase 
in book production; first among these were the inventions of paper and 
print.5® Considering this trend, the discovery of the fragments attests to 
an active readership of Das fließende Licht at least until this time. The frag- 
ments thus suggest that it may be time to revise the previous scholarly 
consensus that the late-medieval readers of Mechthild’s book were lim- 
ited to the southern parts of the German-speaking regions. 

As mentioned above, Mechthild’s book was translated into Latin as 
the Lux divinitatis (at the end of the 13th century; 1 manuscripts sur- 
vive, plus a translation of the Latin back into Middle High German) and 
into Middle High German in 1345 (one complete manuscript, and 19 
manuscripts with excerpts survive plus the Moscow fragments; > Poor).5” 


55 Ganina and Squires, “Ein Textzeuge,” 65. On the Schmidt Collection, see also 
Skyvairs, “Die ‘Dokumentensammlung Gustav Schmidt’: Deutsche Sprach- Und Literatur- 
denkmäler in der wissenschaftlichen Bibliothek der Lomonossow-Universität Moskau” 
(2004). 

56 Powitz, “Libri inutiles in mittelalterlichen Bibliotheken: Bemerkungen über Alienatio, 
Palimpsestierung und Makulierung” (2005), 298-304. Lähnemann, “Mittelniederdeutsch 
im Engelsgewand” (2014). 

57 For the most up-to-date list of the German manuscripts, see Nemes, Von der Schrift 
zum Buch, 487-489. Heinrich’s precise role in the production of the Alemannic transla- 
tion/transposition is the subject of recent debate. See, for example, Nemes, “Mechthild 
bei den ‘Gottesfreunden’—Die Gottesfreunde bei Mechthild. Oder: Wie gottesfreundlich 
ist das Fließende Licht der Gottheit Mechthilds von Magdeburg?” in The Gottesfreunde 
and the Textual Culture of Vernacular Mysticism in the Rhineland and the Low Countries, 
eds. Wybren Scheepsma, Hans-Jochen Schiewer, and Geert Warnar (2014) and Federer, 
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The complete manuscript E, itself owned by a lay religious woman from 
Basel, descends from the 1345 version that Heinrich of Nérdlingen dis- 
tributed among Dominican nuns with whom he corresponded (Margaret 
Ebner in Medingen and Christine Ebner in Engelthal). This 14th- to early 
15th-century manuscript transmits the book either whole (as in ms. E) 
or in significant excerpts (mss. C-Colmar [1425-1450], W-Würzburg [end 
of 14th century], B-Budapest [1416]). The later 15th-century transmission 
(post 1450), however, is more fragmentary. That is, generally one to three 
short chapters are included in larger devotional anthologies and they 
remain unattributed, like many of the other texts in the compilations 
(+ Nemes).58 While the impact of Mechthild’s book has thus been con- 
sidered predominantly by looking at the manuscript transmission of the 
German version,*? recent research on the new fragments of the Lux divini- 
tatis that have been identified shows a similar pattern, and it shows this 
pattern particularly in the area around Erfurt—Central Germany. Of the 
12 extant manuscripts of the Lux divinitatis (one complete, one with sig- 
nificant excerpts, one the translation back into German, and the remain- 
ing nine fragments) six have been localized to this more northern area. 
There was not only considerable interest in the Latin translation of Mecht- 
hild’s writings, but several of those interested in the Lux divinitatis were 
well aware that it was a translation of a German original. In several cases 
that Nemes has documented, those excerpting the Latin text for their 
compilations used a German text to make corrections and emendations 
to their Latin excerpts (> Hellgardt).®! In one of these cases, the German 
text used may have been written in an East Central German more closely 


Mystische Erfahrung im literarischen Dialog: die Briefe Heinrichs von Nördlingen an Marga- 
retha Ebner (2011). 

58 For more on this pattern of transmission in the German transmission of Mechthild, 
see Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book: Gender and the Making of Textual Author- 
ity (2004), esp. chapters three and four. 

59 For example, Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book and Tobin, Mechthild von 
Magdeburg: a medieval mystic in modern eyes (1995). 

60 Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch, 488 lists the extant manuscripts of the Lux divini- 
tatis. Eight of the manuscripts listed have been identified in the last three years and seven 
of them are from the Erfurt area. Since the publication of his book, Nemes has identified 
an additional manuscript (in Berlin) that also comes from this area. Nemes, “Mechthild im 
mitteldeutschen Raum,” 174-75. 

61 On one of the recently rediscovered extracts of the Lux divinitatis produced in Erfurt 
(now in Sweden) in the second half of the 15th century and its relationship to the German 
transmission, see Nemes, “Ein wieder aufgefundenes Exzerpt aus Mechthilds von Magde- 
burg ‘Lux divinitatis’,” (2008). 
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related to the original than ms. E.®? All of these cases stem from late 15th- 
century manuscripts. 

This new understanding of the Latin transmission that we owe to 
Nemes’s research and discoveries makes it very clear that the Latin 
reception cannot be considered independently of the German reception, 
especially within the Carthusian circles in Erfurt who were so clearly fas- 
cinated by the mystical literature of the 13th century during Mechthild’s 
lifetime.6? Nevertheless, in the remainder of this essay, I turn back to the 
transmission of the German fragments of Mechthild in the late 15th cen- 
tury, in order to demonstrate how this type of transmission works, and 
what it might indicate about the impact of Mechthild’s book on medi- 
eval devotional culture. In pursuing this aim, I will explore the fate of 
one chapter of Mechthild’s book as it appears in a set of southern Ger- 
man compilation manuscripts that date to the 14th and 15th centuries, 
for this pattern of transmission seems to be typical for the circulation of 
mystical texts of this type. Moreover, as I will show, it proves insightful 
for the interpretation of the new fragments transmitted in the Moscow 
manuscript. 


Mechthild’s Paradoxes and the Paradox of Their Reception 


Book I of Mechthild’s Das fließende Licht is probably the most read Book 
of the seven that make up her extraordinary collection of revelations. As 
is recounted in her book, Mechthild began writing somewhere around age 
40, but her mystical revelations and visions began when she was 12 (IV, 2). 
After so many years of keeping them to herself, once she started writing 
she practically burst into song with the power of her vision and feeling. 
It is perhaps not surprising that part of a chapter in Book I (Chapter 22, 
lines 7-34) became the most widely circulated passage of the entire book. 
There are 21 German manuscripts and 11 in Latin: 10 of the German manu- 
scripts transmit this chapter (> Hellgardt). These 10 manuscripts include 
ms. E, the complete version, and L—London, British Library Add. Ms. 
11430— which transmits Heinrich of Nördlingen’s letters, and in the let- 
ters, the I, 22 excerpt. Chapter 1 of Book I is the next most copied chapter, 
appearing in five manuscripts. 


62 Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum,” 174-75, and n. 55. 
63 Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch, 252-257. 
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The chapter in question (I, 22), which is 75 lines of text in Hans Neu- 
mann’s critical edition, bears a long heading in ms. E: Von Sante Marien 
botschaft und wie ein tugent der anderen volget und wie dü sele im jubi- 
lus der drivaltekeit wart gemachot und wie Sante Maria alle heligen hat 
gesoeget unde noch soeget (“St Mary’s message and how one virtue fol- 
lows another. How the soul was made in the jubilus of the Trinity, and 
how St Mary has nursed all the saints and nurses them still”)6* The head- 
ing indicates that Mary is the main protagonist of the chapter, but she 
only appears after some 40 lines of text. An introduction to the chapter is 
exemplary of Mechthild’s ebullient language: Der suesse tovwe der unbe- 
ginlicher drivaltekeit hat sich gesprenget us dem brunnen der ewigen gotheit 
in den bluomen der userwelten maget... (“The sweet dew of the eternal 
Trinity gushed forth from the fountain of the everlasting Godhead into 
the flower of the chosen maid”) and concludes with an oblique reference 
to the language of the Psalms and the Song of Songs: Die brut ist trunken 
worden in der angesihte des edlen antlütes (“The bride became drunk at the 
sight of the noble countenance’”).® 

This last line of the introductory paragraph is the first line of the excerpt 
that is transmitted so widely (Appendix 4a, p. 97 §3-4). It is followed 
by a series of paradoxes that begin with the bride losing herself at the 
moment of her greatest strength, being blind to herself in the most beau- 
tiful light and, seeing most clearly in her greatest blindness.66 These 
introductory paradoxes are then followed by about 25 lines of additional 
pairings: 


The longer she is dead, the more blissfully she lives. 

The more blissfully she lives, the more she experiences. 
The less she becomes, the more flows to her. 

The more she fears... . (lacuna) 

The richer she becomes, the poorer she is. 

The deeper she dwells [in God], the more she expands.®” 


64 J, 22: 1-3, 16; Tobin 49. 

65 I, 22: 7-8, 16; Tobin 49 (translation modified). Psalm 42, 3 and Song of Songs 53, 
“Let my beloved come into his garden, and eat the fruit of his apples. Come into my gar- 
den, O sister, my bride, I gathered my myrrh with my spices: I ate honeycomb with my 
honey, I drank my wine with my milk: eat, friends, and drink, and be drunk, dearest ones” 
(Matter, The Voice of my Beloved: The Song of Songs in Western Medieval Christianity (1990), 
xvi-xxx). 

66 I, 22: 9-11; 16; Tobin, 49. 

67 J, 22: 12-17, 16-17; Tobin, 49. 
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And the list goes on. One could spend considerable time thinking about 
this list of paradoxes, as they are fascinatingly inconsistent—that is, some 
of the pairings, like those in the list quoted, are indeed paradoxes insofar 
as they connect what appear to be logical opposites (the richer she 
becomes the poorer she is). As such, they address the way that a concept 
of God or being one with God simply defies logic—indeed, the illogic or 
incomprehensibility of divine union comprises its very essence. But many 
of the pairings are more straightforward. For example (line 21): Je si schoe- 
ner lühtet von dem gegenblik der gotheit, ie si im naher kumt (“The more 
radiantly she shines in the reflected light of the Godhead, the closer she 
comes to him” [translation modified]). Although the metaphor is quite 
complex, it does not represent a pairing of opposites. It is, rather, a state- 
ment about the effects of the divine lover's gegenblik on the earthly sub- 
ject. When she feels the light of the Godhead on her, it makes her feel 
closer to him. Another example (line 27)—Je das minnebet enger wirt, ie 
die umbehalsunge naher gat (“The narrower the bed of love becomes, the 
closer the embrace” [translation modified])—refers clearly to a spatial 
logic: in terms of the space available, the narrower the bed gets, the closer 
two people in it are likely to embrace.®® In other words, some of the pair- 
ings are quite clearcut and offer easily comprehensible images of union. 

The final pairing offers an interesting change in perspective (line 34): 
Te gottes lob mer gebreitet wirt, ie ir girheit grosser blibet (“The more that 
God’s praise is spread abroad, the greater her desire becomes”). While 
most of the other statements focus on describing aspects of the experi- 
ence of union for an individual soul, this one gestures outward to a pub- 
lic, not only in referring to the broadcasting of praise of God, but also 
by virtue of its passive voice, which implies that this praise can be made 
generally (that is, by many people). Nevertheless, the second part of this 
last pairing returns to the individual—the more widely God is praised, the 
greater her desire becomes.® This is where the excerpt transmitted in the 
manuscripts ends. 

In ms. E, the chapter then moves on to a fascinating narrative about 
the creation of the soul. The imagery of joyful explosions continues as the 


68 Schmidt translates naher here as inniger (Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das fließende 
Licht der Gottheit (1995), 21); Tobin, 50, translates it as more intense. 

69 Neumann notes that blibet comes from the Middle Low German usage of bliven, 
where it means werden. This reading is confirmed in some of the other manuscripts, 
which offer wirt or ist instead of bliben. See Mechthild von Magdeburg, Das fließende Licht, 
vol. 2, 156, note to VII, 36: 58. 
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narrator explains the soul was created in the jubilus of the Holy Trinity. 
A dialogue follows between an unidentified questioner, the first soul, and 
then Mary. At the end of the dialogue, the narrator’s voice describes how 
both Christ’s wounds and Mary’s breasts are open: die wunden gussen, die 
brüste vlussen, also das lebendig wart die sele und gar gesunt, do er den 
blanken roten win gos in iren roten munt (“The wounds poured forth, the 
breasts flowed so that the soul came to life and was restored when He 
poured the sparkling red wine into her red mouth”, lines 56-58; [transla- 
tion modified]). The rest of the passage offers praise of and then a prayer 
to Mary. 

The chapter in its entirety consists not only of provocative paradoxes 
that provide the reader with a means to contemplate both the unknow- 
ability and the feelings of a loving consciousness of God, but also a truly 
striking account ofthe Virgin Mary’s relationship to the Trinity, Christ, the 
Saints, and all human souls. Despite the fact that this chapter ends with 
the arresting image of the “milk of human kindness” literally shooting out 
of Mary’s body in all directions, however, only the paradoxes are taken up 
in later devotional compilations meant for meditation and instruction.”° 


The Transmission of Chapter I, 22 


The excerpt of I, 22 (lines 7-34) was taken up into a compilation of devo- 
tional sayings and short mystical texts for meditation that first became 
known under the name of Engelhart von Ebrach and thus as the Ebracher 
Spruchsammlung. Karin Schneider has recently edited this compilation and 
established that its original title was Das Buch der Vollkommenheit (“Book 
of Perfection”). The collection was clearly widely read and popular— 
although it is transmitted in its complete form in only six manuscripts, 
Schneider has identified an additional total of go manuscripts in which 
some pieces of it appear. Schneider also indicates this list is probably not 
complete. The pattern of transmission represented by this compilation 
resembles what we see with Mechthild’s Das fließende Licht, which itself 
is a compilation of her diverse writings, copied whole in the 14th and early 


70 For examples of paradoxes elsewhere in the FL, see IV, 12: 107, 127; Tobin, 156 and VII, 
65: 25-28, 311; Tobin, 336. The latter excerpt appears in the Würzburg manuscript and in 
the earlier Moscow fragments. Ganina and Squires, Textzeuge, 75. 

7 Schneider, Pseudo-Engelhart von Ebrach: Das Buch der Vollkommenheit (2006). 
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15th centuries, and then in fragments as parts of new compilations in the 
late 15th century, in particular in the context of Observant reform. Mech- 
thild’s book, itself being a compilation, may have been a model for this 
type of devotional book.” 

Eight of the 96 manuscripts transmitting the Book of Perfection also 
include the excerpt from Mechthild’s I, 22. Seven of these manuscripts 
transmit a more or less complete version of the compilation. Of these 
seven, three collect the compilation with numerous other mystical and 
devotional tracts, are written on paper, and date to the 15th century. The 
pattern of transmission here is the same as we have already seen with 
Mechthild’s book: that is, the collection tends to be copied as a unit, 
making up the contents of a whole book in the 14th century (four manu- 
scripts), whereas in the mid to late 15th-century reception, the compila- 
tion is collected together with other major texts or groups of texts (three 
manuscripts). 

The eighth manuscript, which has until recently received no attention 
from Mechthild scholars,” is also the latest (first half of the 16th cen- 
tury), and comes from the Benedictine monastery of St Peter, founded 
by Bishop Rupert of the Franks at the foot of the Mönchsberg in Salzburg 
in 696.4 The monastery has operated without interruption until today, 
and from 130-1583 supported a community of Benedictine nuns (die 
Petersfrauen). The extant manuscripts from the St Peter's Abbey library 
point to a further significant characteristic of late medieval manuscript 
transmission patterns. Most of the manuscripts that dated before the 15th 
century were written in Latin; from the 12th to 14th century, there are 
only 13 manuscripts that transmit German texts. By contrast, there are 136 
German manuscripts from the 15th century in the St Peter library; of those, 
70 were produced in the library’s scriptorium. Sixty-four of those 70 were 
produced in the second half of the 15th century; the pattern of a stark 
increase in vernacular manuscript production in the 15th century being 


72 Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book, 171; Nemes, “Mechthild im mittel- 
deutschen Raum,” 182-83. 

73 Salzburg, St Peter Stiftsbibliothek, Hs. b III 30 (Sa). The excerpt of I, 22 in Sa is printed 
in Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch, 483. 

74 This and the following historical information about the St Peter monastery come 
from Hayer, ed., Die deutschen Handschriften des Mittelalters der Erzabtei St Peter zu Salz- 
burg (1982), ix-xv. See also Schellhorn, “Die St Petersfrauen: Geschichte des ehemaligen 
Frauenconvents bei St Peter in Salzburg (1130-1583)” (1928). 
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a general one for medieval Europe.’° Gerold Hayer, the author of the 
St Peter library catalogue, attributes this marked increase in production of 
books at the monastery to the Melk Reform, which was part of the larger 
so-called Observance Movement affecting most of the religious orders of 
the day and that took hold there in 1431.76 Central to the reform program 
of renewal was a more thorough basic religious education of all religious 
and, hence, the cloister school called in teachers from the famous Vienna 
University. After themselves undertaking intensive study, the monks were 
ready in 1462 to turn their work outwards and began to implement “the 
instruction of the ‘illiterati’ in the basic teachings of the Christian faith in 
a language they could understand”.”” Included in this group were not only 
lay religious generally, but many individuals from their own monastic 
community, including conversi, lay brothers, and nuns. The transmission 
of Mechthild’s chapter in the Salzburg manuscript, as well as the trans- 
mission of the Book of Perfection generally, must be seen, at least in part, 
in the context of the literary and intensively vernacular basis of this and 
other (observant) reform movements. 

The transmission of the Mechthild excerpt depends on the continued 
interest in the Book of Perfection as a unit, as a book in and of itself. Once 
that integrity is broken, the interest in the paradox text falters. Schneider, 
who has broken down the extant manuscripts into three separate versions 
(A, B, and C), notes this pattern is particularly noticeable in the trans- 
mission of the C version, for which there are 68 manuscripts transmit- 
ting between one and four entries from the Book of Perfection (including 
the Salzburg ms.). Shorter texts with pithy, memorable sayings, or that 
enumerate instructions (e.g. three things to do, five masters, nine points, 
16 uses) are taken up in these other manuscripts (> Hellgardt). By con- 
trast, the texts having to do with mystical experience are not included.”8 


75 Neddermeyer, Von der Handschrift zum gedruckten Buch: Schriftlichkeit und Leseinter- 
esse im Mittelalter und in der Frühen Neuzeit. Quantitative und qualitative Aspekte (1998). 

76 Hayer, Die deutschen Handschriften, x. For further information on the Observance 
Movement, see Elm (ed.), Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen im spätmittela- 
lterlichen Ordenswesen (1989); Williams-Krapp, “Observanzbewegungen, monastische Spir- 
itualität und geistliche Literatur im 15. Jahrhundert” (1995); Nemes, “Dis buch ist iohannes 
schedelin: Die Handschriften eines Colmarer Bürgers aus der Mitte des ı5. Jahrhunderts 
und ihre Verflechtungen mit dem Literaturangebot der Dominikanerobservanz” (2009); 
Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles: Women Writing About Women and Reform in the Late 
Middle Ages (2004). 

77 Hayer, Die deutschen Handschriften, x. 

78 Schneider, Pseudo-Engelhart von Ebrach, lxii. 
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This evidence suggests once the integrity of the book as a unit is lost, 
what is copied out of the book is what appeals to readers for its practi- 
cal, instructional character, perhaps connecting more explicitly to reform- 
ers’ specific instructional objectives. The integrity of the collection is thus 
connected with a sense of it as a book about the mystical path (cf. its origi- 
nal title, Book of Perfection). The thought-provoking list of paradoxes in 
Mechthild’s chapter I, 22, which seem exceptionally well-suited to medi- 
tation on precisely the elusive qualities of mystical experience and of the 
divine, disappear from the collection when it is mined for snippets for 
other didactic compilations. 

That being said, the Salzburg manuscript, dating from the first half of 
the 16th century, stands in slight contradiction to our pattern. Like the 
earlier transmitters of the complete Book of Perfection, this manuscript 
draws together other mystical literature, like Thomas Peuntner’s Buch der 
Liebhabung Gottes (“Book of Loving God”), Meister Eckhart on the birth of 
the eternal word in the soul (+ Warnar; Bollmann), St Birgitta of Sweden’s 
prayers on Christ’s suffering (+ Andersen), and numerous other prayers 
and short texts with a mystical bent. Yet, the passage included here from 
Mechthild’s chapter I,22 only includes about half of what the Book of 
Perfection originally excerpted. Although the manuscript is unusual inso- 
far as it continues a mystical tradition into the early Reformation period, 
it ultimately abridges the chapter into an even greater shorthand or tele- 
graphic version. 

Comparing the passage from the Salzburg manuscript with the version 
from ms. E, it is easy to see how the text has been reduced in its transmis- 
sion. For one thing, where ms. E offers 23 paradoxes, Sa offers only four: 


vnd ye lenger sy tod ist je frölich sy lebt/ vnd je frolicher sy lebt je mer sy 
wuricht ye grösßer sy wird je weiter sy zufleust je reicher sy wird ye mer sy 
sich tunckt diemiitig.”9 


And the longer she is dead the more blissfully she lives/ and the more bliss- 
fully she lives the more she acts the larger she becomes the further she flows 
[to God] the richer she becomes the more she thinks herself humble. 


Thinking about the apparent exception to the pattern presented by this 
particular piece of the transmission—that is, the way that the whole 
manuscript takes up and focuses on the mystical path when the rest of 


79 Salzburg, St Peter Stiftsbibliothek, b III 30, fol. 50r; Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch, 
483. 
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the contemporary transmission shies away from mysticism in favour of 
instructional lists—leads to the following conclusion: the implementa- 
tion of the educational aims of the reform at St Peter's resulted in almost 
the opposite of its desired effects. That is, focusing on practical instruc- 
tions of rules, including sample prayers and texts that were more suit- 
able for memorization, and steering readers away from meditation and 
contemplation of the nature of the divine presence, led paradoxically 
to an inferior Belehrung of the souls in their care. Symptomatic of this 
watered down instruction is the reduced Mechthild passage, which has 
clearly lost its striking epistemological impact and seems, moreover, to 
indicate a simple lack of understanding on the part of the scribe (in this 
case, most likely a monk). The use of Mechthild’s paradoxes for the pur- 
poses of the spiritual renewal of monastics, both men and women, thus 
paradoxically results in a simplification of spiritual thought. Mechthild’s 
sense of the mystery of divine love, flowing joyously out from divinity into 
the mouths and hearts of loving souls, turns into a platitude of humility: 
ie reicher sy wird, ye mer sy sich tunckt diemiitig (“The richer she becomes, 
the more she thinks herself humble”). 


Reflections on the Moscow Fragments 


While the pattern of transmission discussed above suggests that mystical 
books became increasingly fragmented as they were circulated in 15th- 
century devotional compilation manuscripts, especially with the advent 
of paper, the Moscow manuscript seems to give us an example of a similar 
fragmentary reception around 1300. The folios that have survived collect 
passages from Books II, III, I, VII, and II in that order. Between the passages 
from Books VII and II we find instructional devotional passages that have 
no correspondence to the known Mechthild transmission. Although the 
position of the unidentified fragments between other passages known to 
be from Das fließende Licht suggests that they may also be attributable to 
Mechthild, it is beyond the scope of this essay to make this case. Assuming 
they were not written by Mechthild herself, however, it seems clear that 
the Moscow fragments give us an example of a devotional compilation or 
anthology in which the passages from Das fließende Licht are mixed with 
passages from other textual sources. Unlike the later anthologization of 
the Book of Perfection, however, where texts with explicit mystical con- 
tent are omitted, these unidentified passages address both instructions 
about basic religious virtue and mystical union directly. The first section 
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gives a list of attitudes to foster in order to win God’s love. There is talk 
of taking things to heart, being serious and earnest, avoiding people who 
are not serious, and focusing desire on God’s love and praise. The second 
section provides a further list of three things that one should have in order 
to please God: the first, desire for humiliation at the hands of all people; 
second, renunciation of all earthly things; third, desire for God’s praise 
and nothing else, i.e. one should not desire heavenly or earthly salvation 
for one’s own sake, but only for the sake of the glory of God. If these first 
two sections address the preparation of the soul for union, the third sect- 
ion discusses union itself. God’s “zuge” or intake (similar to breath) of 
the soul awakens the soul to the sweetness of divinity. This experience is 
what defeats the senses and the body, and it also renders the soul on the 
one hand more humble or low than any creature, even those who think 
themselves innocent, and on the other bold enough to be free of all fear 
of the helle viande (“God’s enemy in Hell”). The soul is both elevated to 
the highest of heights in God (and thereby empowered) and made into 
nothing. Once again, we are faced with the use of paradox to express the 
ineffability of divine union. 

The other passages from Das fließende Licht included in the fragments 
can also be placed in these two categories—instructions on how to make 
the soul ready for God’s presence as well as expressions of what that pres- 
ence is like. In the end, it seems plausible to connect this local, more 
northern example of the reception of the book to the evidence for local 
readers suggested in the book itself (as discussed above). Das fließende 
Licht is a book that is, in its evolution, a series of compilations of didactic 
and mystical texts. The Moscow fragments demonstrate that this process 
of anthologization was more common than was previously assumed. 


* * * 


In considering the impact of Das fließende Licht, both in the 13th century 
and beyond, I have tried to convey a sense of the extraordinary quality 
of the writings—their propensity towards startling imagery, their bold- 
ness vis-a-vis spiritual corruption, and the poetic and thought-provoking 
accounts of mystical experience. Interestingly, none of the later compil- 
ers we know of thought to copy the account of Mary’s breast sending out 
seven streams of the milk of compassion onto the soul of Mechthild and 
other worthy friends of God (I, 22) or the image of the Lamb of God nurs- 
ing on the soul’s heart (II, 4). Yet, the book itself attests to an intention 
to reach and instruct a wide range of readers, and the talents displayed 
in the book were clearly appreciated by the nuns in Helfta (> Hellgardt) 
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as well as by those responsible for the Latin translation and its copies. 
The new discoveries made by Ganina and Squires for the German trans- 
mission, and by Nemes for the Latin transmission suggest that the book 
may have enjoyed a greater impact, especially in the north, than schol- 
ars have previously believed. The seeming interest in the mystical para- 
doxes of I,22 (its transmission in nine manuscripts) may be revealed upon 
closer inspection to be the accidental result of an interest in the Book of 
Perfection, which itself becomes picked over for instructional texts that 
are much more about how to obey God (and His ordained agents) than 
they are about how to love and contemplate Him. However, the Moscow 
fragments are suggestive of a lively and active readership of Das fließende 
Licht, despite the fact that they end up as scrap parchment for later book 
binding. 

While the manuscript evidence, illustrated with the transmission of 
I, 22, indicates the later Middle Ages saw a trend towards a more frag- 
mentary reception of devotional writings, particularly in the context of 
German devotional writing within religious reform movements, the new 
discoveries remind us that this story has not yet been fully told. Future 
research will no doubt continue to expand our knowledge of this story, 
revealing more precise outlines of the fascinating literary cultures of the 
high and late Middle Ages. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
TRANSMISSION AND IMPACT: MECHTHILD OF MAGDEBURG’S DAS 
FLIESSENDE LICHT DER GOTTHEIT 


4a) Mechthild’s Mystical Paradoxes. Das fließende Licht (1,22) 


Book I of Mechthild’s Das fließende Licht is probably the most read Book 
of the seven that make up her extraordinary collection of revelations. An 
extract from the following chapter (Book I, Chapter 22, line 7 “Die brut...” 
up to l. 34 “...blibet”) was also transmitted in the Book of Perfection. 
Das fließendes Licht, ed. Neumann, line numbers of the edition (in brackets); 


translation: Frank Tobin. 


XXII. VON SANTE MARIEN BOTSCHAFT 
UND WIE EIN TUGENT DER ANDERN 
VOLGET UND WIE DÚ SELE IM JUBILUS 
DER DRIVALTEKEIT WART GEMACHOT 
UND WIE SANTE MARIA ALLE HEILIGEN 
HAT GESOGET UNDE NOCH SOGET 


Der süsse towe der unbeginlicher dri- 
valtekeit hat sich gesprenget us dem 
(5) brunnen der ewigen gotheit in den 
blümen der userwelten maget, und des 
blümen fruht ist ein untötlich got und 
ein tötlich mensche und ein lebende 
trost des ewigen libes. Und unser löser 
ist brütegöm worden. 


Die brut ist trunken worden von der 
angesihte des edeln antlütes: In der 
grösten sterki kumt si von ir selber, in 
dem schönsten liehte ist si blint (10) an 
ir selber und in der gröston blintheit 
sihet si allerklarost. In der grösten klar- 
heit ist si beide tot und lebende. 


le si langer tot ist, ie si vrölicher lebt. 
Ie si vrölicher lebt, ie si mer ervert. 
Ie si minner wirt, ie ir mer züflüsset. 


(15) Ie si sich mere vorhtet,... 
Ie si richer wirt, ie si armer ist. 


FL 1,22 OF THE MESSAGE OF ST MARY 
AND HOW ONE VIRTUE FOLLOWS 
ANOTHER AND HOW THE SOUL WAS 
MADE IN THE JUBILUS OF THE TRINITY 
AND HOW ST MARY SUCKLED ALL THE 
SAINTS AND STILL DOES 


The sweet dew of the uncreated 
Trinity has fallen from the fountain of 
the eternal Godhead into the flower 
of the chosen maid and the fruit of 
this flower is an immortal God and 

a mortal man and a living hope of 
eternal life, and Our Redeemer has 
become Bridegroom. 


The Bride has become intoxicated in 
the contemplation of the noble 
countenance: In the supreme power 
she loses herself, in the most radiant 
light she is herself blind and in the 
greatest blindness she sees most 
clearly. In the greatest clarity she is 
both dead and alive. 


The longer she is dead, the more 
happily she lives. 

The more happily she lives; the more 
she learns. 

The less she becomes, the more flows 
to her. 

The more she is afraid,... 

The richer she becomes, the poorer 
she is. 
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Ie si tieffer wonet, ie si breiter ist. 

... ie si gebeitiger ist. 

Ie ir wunden tieffer werdent, ie si me 
sturmet. (20) 


Ie got minnenklicher gegen ir ist, ie si 
hoher swebet. 

Ie si schoner lühtet von dem gegenblik 
der gotheit, ie si im naher kumt. 

Ie si me arbeitet, ie si sanfter rüwet. 

...ie si me begriffet. 

Ie si stiller swiget, ie si luter rüffet. 


(25)..., ie si grosser wunder würket mit 
siner kraft nah ir maht. 

Ie sin lust me wahset, ie ir brutloft 

grösser wirt; 

Ie das minnebet enger wirt, ie die 

umbehalsunge naher gat. 

Ie das muntküssen susser smekket, ie si 
sich minneclicher ansehent. 

ie si sich nöter scheident, ie mer er ir 
gibet. 


(30) Ie si me verzert, ie si me hat. 

ie si demuteklicher urlop nimt, ie si e 
wider kumt. 

ie si heisser blibet, ie si e entfunket. 

ie si mere brinnet, ie si schöner lühtet. 

ie gottes lob mer gebreitet wirt, ie ir 
girheit grösser blibet. 


(35) Eya, wa wart ünser loser brütgöm? 
In dem jubilus der heligen drivaltekeit, 
do got nit me mohte sich enthalten in 
sich selben, do mahte er die sele und 
gab sich ir ze eigen von grosser liebi. 
Wa von bist du gemachet, sele, das du 
so hohe stigest über alle creaturen, und 
mengest dich in die heligen drivaltekeit 
unde belibest doch gantz in dir selber?’ 


POOR 


The more deeply she lives (in God), 

the more outspread she is. 
... the more forbearing she is. 

The deeper her wounds become, the 
more she rages. 

The more loving God is towards her, 
the higher she soars. 

The more radiantly she is illumined 
by the Godhead, the closer she 
comes to it. 

The more she strives, the more peace- 
fully she rests.... the more she 
understands. 

The quieter she is, the louder she 
cries out. 

... the more she works wonders with 
His strength from within herself. 

The more His desire grows, the 
greater their wedding becomes. 

The narrower the bed becomes, the 
closer the embrace. 

The sweeter the kisses taste on the 
lips, the more lovingly they look at 
one another. 

The more painfully they part, the 
more He gives her. 

The more she consumes, the more 
she has. 

The more humbly she takes her leave, 
the sooner she returns. 

The warmer she stays, the more 
readily she sparks. 

The more she burns, the brighter she 
glows. 

The more God’s praise is increased, 
the greater her desire becomes. 


Ah, where did our Redeemer become 
Bridegroom? In the jubilus of the Holy 
Trinity; when God could no Ionger 
contain Himself, He made the Soul 
and, out of great love, gave Himself 

to her as her own. ‘Of what are you 
made, Soul, that you rise so high 
above all creatures and mingle with 
the Holy Trinity and yet remain 
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‘Du hast gesprochen von minem 
aneginne; (40) nu sage ich dir 
werlich: Ich bin in der selben stat 
gemachet von der minne, darumbe 
mag mich enkein creature noch 

miner edelen nature getrosten noch 
entginnen denne allein die minne.’ 
‘Vrowe Sant Maria, dis wunders bist du 
ein müter. Wenne geschach dir das?’ 
Do ünsers vatter jubilus betrübet wart 
mit Adames valle, also das er müste 
zürnen, do underfieng du ewige (45) 
wisheit der almehtigen gotheit mit mir 
den zorn. 


Do erwelte mich der vatter zu einer 
brut, das er etwas ze minnende hette, 
wand sin liebü brut was tot, die edel 
sele; und do kos mich der sun zuo 
einer muoter und do enpfieng mich der 
helig geist ze einer trütinne. Do was 
ich alleine brut der heligen drivaltekeit 
und muoter der weisen und trug si für 
gottes ogen, also das si nit versunken 
ze (50) male, als doch etliche taten. Do 
ich also muoter was maniges ellenden 
kindes, do wurden mine brüste also 
vol der reinen unbewollener milch der 
waren milten barmherzekeit, das ich 
sögete die propheten und die 
wissagen, e denne ich geborn wart. 
Dar nach in miner kintheit sögete ich 
Jhesum; furbas in miner jugent sögete 
ich gottes brut, die heligen cristanheit, 
bi dem crütze, da ich also (55) durre 
und jemerlich wart, do das swert der 
vleischlicher pine Jhesu sneit geistlich 
in min sele.’ 


Do stuonden offen beide sine wunden 
und ir brüste; die wunden gussen, die 
brüste vlussen, also das lebendig wart 
die sele und gar gesunt, do er den 
blanken roten win gos in iren roten 
munt. Do si alsust us den offen wunden 
geborn und lebendig wart, do was sie 
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wholly yourself?’ ‘You have spoken 
of my beginning, now I shall tell you 
truthfully: I was made in that same 
place by Love and that is why no 
creature can assure me of my noble 
nature nor detract from it, save Love 
alone.’ ‘Blessed Mary, dear Lady, you 
are the mother of this wonder. When 
did this happen to you?’ ‘When the 
jubilus of Our Father was so distressed 
by Adam’s fall that He could not but 
be angry, then the eternal wisdom 

of the almighty Godhead used me to 
check this anger. 


‘Then the Father chose me to be a 
bride so that He might have some- 
thing to love, for His dear Bride, the 
noble Soul, was dead; and then the 
Son chose me to be a mother and 

the Holy Spirit received me as a 
lover. Then I alone was the Bride of 
the Holy Trinity and Mother of the 
orphans and brought them before the 
eyes of God so that they might not 

all completely sink, as some of them 
had done. When I thus became the 
Mother of many a homeless child, my 
breasts became full of the pure, 
undefiled milk of true, bountiful 
mercy, so that I suckled the prophets 
and the wise men before I was born. 
After that I suckled Jesus in my 
childhood; furthermore, in my youth I 
suckled God’s Bride, holy Christianity, 
by the cross, where I became so 
desolate and wretched when the 
sword of Jesus’ physical pain sliced 
spiritually into my soul.’ 


Then both His wounds and her 
breasts were open; the wounds 
poured, the breasts flowed, so that 
the Soul was revived and wholly 
restored when He poured the pure 
red wine into her red mouth. When 
the Soul was thus born out of the 
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kindesch und vil jung. (60) Solte si do 
nach irem tode und ir geburt volleklich 
genesen, so muoste gottes muoter ir 
muoter und ir amme wesen; es was 
und ist wol billich: wand got ist ir rehte 
vatter und si sin rehtü brut, und si ist 
im an allen iren liden glich. 


‘Vröwe, in dinem alter sogetost du die 
heligen aposteln mit diner muoterlicher 
lere und mit dinem creftigen gebette, 
also das got sin ere und dinen willen an 
inen (65) tete. Vröwe, alsust sögetostu 
do und sögest noch die martyrer in iren 
herzen mit starkem gelöben, die bihter 
mit heliger beschirmunge an iren oren, 
die megde mit diner küscheit, die 
wittewen mit stetekeit, die ehten mit 
miltekeit, die súnder mit der beitekeit. 
Vröwe, noch muost du üns sögen, wan 
dine brüste sint noch also vol, das du 
nut maht verdruken wol. Woltostu nit 
sögen (70) me, so tete dir dü milch vil 
we, wan werlieh ich han gesehen dine 
brüste so vol, das siben stralen gussen 
alzemale us von einer brüste über 
minen lip und über min sele. In der 
stunde beneme du mir ein arbeit, die 
kein gottes frünt mag getragen ane 
herzeleit. Alsust solt du noch sögen 
untz an den jungsten tag; so muost du 
ersihen, wan so sint gottes kint und 
dint kint (75) entwenet und 
vollegewahsen in den ewigen lip.’ Eya, 
darnach sollen wir bekennen und 
sehen in unzellicher lust die milch 

und öch die selben brust, die Jhesus so 
dikke hat gekust. 


POOR 


open wounds and became alive, then 
she was childlike and very young. 

If she was to recover fully after her 
death and birth, then God’s Mother 
had to be her mother and wet-nurse; 
this was and is very fitting, for God is 
her rightful Father and she His 
rightful Bride, and she is in all her 
being like Him. 


‘Lady, in your old age you suckled 
the holy apostles with your maternal 
teaching and your powerful prayer, 
so that God honoured them as you 
wished. Lady, thus you suckled and 
still suckle the hearts of martyrs with 
strong faith, the ears of confessors 
with holy protection, virgins with 
your chastity, widows with constancy, 
married people with magnanimity, 
sinners with patience. Lady, now you 
must suckle us, for your breasts are 
still so full that you will not dry up. 
If you no longer wished to give suck 
then you would be in great pain, for 
truly I have seen your breasts so full 
that seven jets shot simultaneously 
from one of your breasts over my 
body and over my soul. At that time 
you took from me a burden which 

no friend of God may carry without 
heartfelt sorrow. And so you should 
continue to give suck until the Day of 
Judgement; then you will be drained, 
for by then the children of God and 
your children will be weaned and 
grown fully into eternal life. Ah, after 
that we shall know and see in bound- 
less delight the milk and those same 
breasts too that Jesus kissed so often. 


4b) Instructional Lists. The Moscow Fragments of Das fließende Licht 


The extract given from the Moscow fragments is from fol. 4, none of 
which is contained in the known version of Das fließende Licht der Gott- 
heit. The subject of the first passage is not clear—the “he” referred 
to seems to be a generic reference to any Christian who is required to 


undertake a series of actions (or ‘ 


‘things” [stucke] as they are called in 
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the following passage); fol. 4r starts at the end of the second action. 
Edition: Squires, 76-77, with punctuation and normalization added by 
editors; translation: Sara S. Poor/editors. 


... heit. 

Daz dritte, daz her iz to mit ganzeme 
herzen. 

daz uirde, daz her alle sine sinne 
beware vor lichtverdicheit. 

Daz vunfte, daz her alle di stete vnde 
lute (5) uermide uon den her zu 
lichtverdicheit mach kumen. 

Daz seste, daz her alle tage... erunge 
unde leue zu gotes lobe haue. 


Disse drie stucke sal der an sich 
haben, der sime herren vf daz 
hogeste wil (10) behagen. 

Daz erste ist, daz her uon herzen 
begere daz her uon allen luten 
uirliuwet unde vorsmet si als ein 
wurme. 

Daz ander, daz her alle ertdische ding 
laze unde vorscowe als ein unflat. 

Daz dirte, daz her hi(15)melriches 
noch ertriches noch siner salicheit 
nicht begere durch sich selber, mer 
alleine gottes loues vnde siner ere, 
unde daz (4v) her vullencumeliche 
begere, daz gottes lob vnde sin ere 
uon allen luten an allen dingen 
luterliche werde gesocht unde 
vullenbracht. 


Gottes zuge, dar got (5) di sele mite 
zur aller irst zu sich, di hat so groze 
craft, daz her di sele irwecket, 
daz si smecken mach der gottis 
suzicheit. 

Darna betwinget he di vunf sinne von 
alleme vbele. 

Darna verwinnet her (10) den licham 
daz her gotte vndertanich wirt vnde 
allen creaturen, daz nichein crea- 
ture so snodene is, dem minschen 
nedunkt des daz di creature bezzer 
si dan her sich selber dunke mit der 
vnscult, daz di crea(15)ture wider 
gotte nicht netun als wir tun. 

Darnach so wirt di licham so kune 
daz her di helle viande nicht ne 
vorchtet. 


The third (thing), that he does it with 
all his heart. 

The fourth, that he protects all of his 
senses against frivolity. 

The fifth, that he avoid all the places 
and people that might lead him into 
frivolity. 

The sixth, that he has (desire) and love 
for God’s praise every day. 


He who wishes to be most pleasing to 
his Lord shall possess these three 
things. 

The first is that he desire whole- 
heartedly that he be scorned and 
humiliated like a worm (Ps 21:7). 

The second, that he leave behind all 
earthly things and regard them as 
filth. 

The third, that he not desire heaven 
nor earth nor his salvation for his 
own sake, but rather only God’s 
praise and his glory and that he 
fully desire that God’s praise and 
his glory are sought and brought 
about with purity by all people in 
all things. 


The pull of God with which God drew 
the soul in the beginning to himself, 
has such great power that it 
awakens the soul so that she can 
taste God’s sweetness. 

After that, it drives out all evil from 
the five senses. 

After that it overcomes the body so 
that he becomes subservient to God 
and to all creatures, for no creature 
is so lowly, that anybody should 
regard themselves better than that 
creature with regard to innocence, 
since no creature acts against God 
as we do. 

After that, the body becomes so bold 
that he does not fear the hellish 
enemies. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


TEXT PRODUCTION AND AUTHORSHIP: GERTRUDE OF HELFTA’S 
LEGATUS DIVINAE PIETATIS 


Balazs J. Nemes 


The corpus of works produced by the visionary nuns at Helfta illustrates 
the complexity of both textual transmission and authorial identity in the 
high and late Middle Ages. By tracing the transmission of texts—either 
in their entirety or in extracts—and by documenting hitherto unknown 
manuscript witnesses to that transmission, this contribution demonstrates 
the extent of interconnected monastic networks and the impact of vision- 
ary texts from Helfta. The choice of extracts, their adaptation, and their 
integration into new contexts are particularly crucial for understanding 
the processes of transmission and nature of authorship. 


The Helfta Corpus. Text, Excerpts and Marginalia 


The fifth book of the Memorial of the Abundance of Divine Sweetness by the 
holy virgin Gertrude [of Helfta] contains much about this holy virgin [Mech- 
thild of Hackeborn] and her sister, the abbess Gertrude [of Hackeborn], who 
belonged to the aforementioned convent [Helfta]. In the same place resided 
the other holy virgin Mechthild [of Magdeburg], as may be ascertained from 
the Prologue of her Revelations [Lux divinitatis]. (Stiftung Luthergedenkstat- 
ten/Luthers Geburtshaus, H 546, fol. 68r) 


These marginalia from a manuscript rediscovered just a few years ago in 
Eisleben demonstrate a remarkable knowledge of the history and litera- 
ture of the circle of Helfta visionaries. The manuscript, which contains a 
series of excerpts from the Liber specialis gratiae by Mechthild of Hacke- 
born, was completed in 1361. However, the above quotation dates from 
the last quarter of the 15th century, and was added during a detailed com- 
parison of the manuscript’s contents with those of an existing copy of the 
same book (probably Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 
1003 Helmst) from the Erfurt Charterhouse St Salvatorberg.! 


! On the manuscripts of the Liber referred to here and their relationship to each other, 
see Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch—vom Ich zum Autor. Zur Text- und Autorkonstitution 
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Whoever annotated the copy not only successfully avoided confus- 
ing the two Gertrudes at Helfta, a frequent mistake after the printing of 
the Liber in German in Leipzig in 1503,? but also avoided conflating the 
two Mechthilds, a persistent error in other circles, such as that of the 
Basel Charterhouse.? That the author of this quotation must have been 
a member of the Erfurt Charterhouse is supported by two things: the 
Erfurt ownership mark, and the fact that the marginalia were written by 
an anonymous colleague of the librarian Jakob Volradi,* who worked on 
the Charterhouse’s great book catalogue towards the end of the 15th and 
beginning of the 16th centuries, expanding it in various ways.’ 

For more than 500 years there has been consensus about the names to 
be associated with Helfta’s revelatory literature, but not about the texts 
to be included in this corpus. Volradi’s anonymous colleague mentioned 
not just the Liber specialis gratiae and the Legatus divinae pietatis, but also 
the Lux divinitatis, the Latin translation of Mechthild of Magdeburg’s Das 
fließende Licht der Gottheit. The prologue says that the Lux divinitatis deals 
with the revelations of a blessed woman (anonymous in the prologue of 
the Lux divinitatis although not in the rest of the text) who spent the last 
12 years of her life as a holy woman in Helfta (sanctimonialis in helpede). 
The edition of the Revelationes Gertrudianae ac Mechtildianae (1875-1877) 
by Louis Paquelin includes the corpus as defined by Volradi’s colleague. 
However, strictly speaking, the Lux divinitatis should be removed from this 
corpus of visionary literature from Helfta because of its Dominican origin, 
probably in Erfurt, and replaced by the seventh book of Das fließende 
Licht, composed at Helfta. Ever since the first edition of the Legatus by 


in Überlieferung und Rezeption des “Fließenden Lichts der Gottheit” Mechthilds von Magde- 
burg (2010), 225-229. 

2 Regarding the confusion of the Abbess with the visionary Gertrude, see Revelationes 
Gertrudianae ac Mechthildianae, ed. Paquelin (1877), vol. 1, XIX—XXIII. 

3 See Nemes, Schrift, 109-110, 336-338 and 389-396. 

4 See Nemes, Schrift, 229-233. On this scribe, see Eifler, “Ich habe sehr neugierig 
gesucht und gelesen und fast alle Bücher der Bibliothek unseres Hauses durchgelesen’. 
Beobachtungen zur Lektüre- und Studienpraxis in der Erfurter Kartause am Beispiel der 
Sammelhandschrift des Bruders N.” (2012). 

5 Large parts of the catalogue have been edited in Lehmann, ed., Bistum Mainz, Erfurt, 
2 (1928). This is complemented by the print of the Prohemium longum in Märker, Das 
Prohemium longum des Erfurter Kartäuserkatalogs aus der Zeit um 1475. Edition und Unter- 
suchung (2008), vol. 1, 45-312. 

6 Cf. Nemes, Schrift, 208-245. In addition see Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen 
Raum. Die Moskauer Fragmente und andere Handschriftenfunde zur Rezeption des 
Fließenden Lichts der Gottheit’ und seiner lateinischen Übersetzung” (2013). 
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the Cologne Carthusian Johannes Justus Lanspergius in 1536, the Exercitia 
spiritualia have also been included. However, given the uncertainty about 
their origin, they, too, should probably be excised from the Helfta corpus.” 
The corpus of ‘Revelationes’ from Helfta should thus consist only of the 
Legatus, the Liber, and the seventh book of Das fließende Licht. In the 13th 
century, these works from Helfta and Magdeburg® constituted a northern 
centre of mystical writing which is as significant as the contemporary 
mystical culture of Brabant (> Fraeters). 

The following discussion focuses on the Legatus and the differing 
accounts of its origins, and on the function of these narratives and the 
view of authorship presented within the text itself. While not wishing 
to lose sight of the actual circumstances of literary production in Helfta, 
it becomes less important to read as cultural-historical facts the various 
statements made in the text about its origins, i.e. the history of the text and 
“textual mysticism”, which conceive the inscribing of divine revelations as 
one textual continuum stretching from the source of the inspiration via its 
medium (author) and its scribes to the recipient.? The narratives related 
to the genesis of the text need to be considered in more detail since the 
discovery of several Central German manuscripts has highlighted an area 
not hitherto associated with the circulation of this text. The study of 


7 For further information, see Nemes, “Die ‘Geistlichen Ubungen’ Gertruds von Helfta. 
Ein vergessenes Zeugnis mittelalterlicher Mystik” (2004). Doubt as to the credibility of 
Lanspergius’s ascription of the Exercitia to Gertrude allows the observation that the 
Cologne Carthusian enriches the Legatus with snippets of text not otherwise found in 
the manuscripts by Gertrude: cf. Revelationes, vol. 1, 459-460 (also Gertrude d’Helfta, ed. 
Clement, vol. 4, 428, n. 1) and 571-575 (also idem, Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 5, 313-316) and 57 
(also, Gertrude d’Helfta, ed. Doyere, vol. 2, 32, the latter all in Gertrude d’Helfta: Œuvres spir- 
ituelles. One of the three German prayers included in the edition of the Exercitia (Gertrud 
von Helfta: Exercitia spiritualia. Lateinisch und deutsch, ed. Ringler (2001), 66) is similar to 
a prayer noted in several Bavarian and Austrian manuscripts: Augsburg, Universitatsbib- 
liothek, Cod. 1.3.8 10, fols. 541-55r; Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtár, Cod. germ. 16, 
fols. 34v-35v; Esztergom, Fészékesegyhazi Könyvtár, Mss. II. 171, fols. 25r-v; and Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cgm 4638, fol. 65v. On the enriching of (German) Gertrude- 
texts with chapters extraneous to the Legatus, see also Gertrud von Helfta: Ein botte der 
götlichen miltekeit, ed. Wieland (1973), 48 n. 2 and Schneider, Pseudo-Engelhart von Ebrach, 
Das Buch der Vollkommenheit (2006), LIII. 

8 For a critical view on the location of Mechthild in Magdeburg, see Dinzelbacher, 
“Mechthild von Magdeburg in ihrer Zeit” (2004), 157-158, and Voigt, “Review of: Hildegund 
Keul, Verschwiegene Gottesrede. Die Mystik der Begine Mechthild von Magdeburg, Inns- 
bruck/Wien 2004” (2007), 384. See Nemes, “‘sancta mulier nomine Mechtildis.’ Mechthild 
(von Magdeburg) und ihre Wahrnehmung als Religiose im Laufe der Jahrhunderte” (2014), 
for a discussion of Mechthild’s status as a religious in traditional research and the history 
of her reception. 

9 Loser, “ ‘Schriftmystik’. Schreibprozesse in Texten der deutschen Mystik” (2012), 199. 
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the transmission of these manuscripts would no doubt yield significant 
information to help in placing mysticism within its historical context, 
especially when checked against the entries and the classification of the 
Legatus in medieval monastic library catalogues.1° 

Until recently the number of known Legatus manuscripts was limited 
to five from the Swabian and Ripuarian areas and of Carthusian and Ben- 
edictine provenance: 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 15332 (1412, Buxheim Charter- 
house, later the Premonstratensian monastery Roggenburg) 

Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 4224, fols. 83r-282v (1482- 
1490, Benedictine monastery Donauwörth)? 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek, Cod. 77/1061, fols. ır-ı35r (15th century, unknown 
provenance) 

Mainz, Stadtbibliothek, Hs 113, fols. 136ra-225va (15th century, third quarter, 
Mainz Charterhouse) 

Darmstadt, Landesbibliothek, Hs 84, fols. 27v-176v (1473, Cologne 
Charterhouse) 


Two of these manuscripts (Munich and Vienna) transmit the whole text; 
the others contain only excerpts. None dates from beyond the end of the 
ı5th century and, apart from one important exception, this is true for 
the majority of the other textual witnesses examined, among them an 


10 See Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum,” for a discussion of this topic using 
the transmission of Mechthild’s writings at the end of the 15th century in the context of the 
Erfurt Charterhouse mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. See Williams-Krapp, “‘Wir 
lesent daz vil in sölichen sachen swerlich betrogen werdent.’ Zur monastischen Rezeption 
von mystischer Literatur im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert” (2008), and Williams-Krapp, “Mys- 
tikdiskurse und mystische Literatur im 15. Jahrhundert” (2012). 

" Cf. Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 2, ed. Doyere, 58-64; Barratt and Stoudt, “Gertrude the 
Great of Helfta,” (2010), 470. 

12 The identification of its provenance, named in the colophon as “Werdea”, with the 
“monastere de sainte Croix de Werdau” by Doyére in Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 2, 60, and 
with “Kloster Heiliges Kreuz in Werden” by Unterkircher, Die datierten Handschriften 
der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek von 1451 bis 1500 (1974), 120 and Neddermeyer, Von 
der Handschrift zum gedruckten Buch. Schriftlichkeit und Leseinteresse im Mittelalter und 
in der frühen Neuzeit. Quantitative und qualitative Aspekte, vol. ı (1998), 284 is incorrect: 
cf. Herrad Spilling’s review (1977), 444, of the catalogue by Unterkircher, and Rudolf, “Des 
Pseudo-Methodius ‘Revelationes’ (Fassung B) und ihre deutsche Übersetzung in der Brüs- 
seler Handschrift Eghenvelders” (1976), 76. 

13 The manuscript cited in my dissertation, Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Inventar.-Nr. 
78 Baa, fol. 203r (cf. Nemes, Schrift, 225, n. 538) does not, as indicated, contain any textual 
witnesses of the Legatus. The prayer to “sancta Gertrudis virgo”, here accompanied by a 
miniature, refers to Gertrude of Nivelles. The same applies to the manuscripts that Anker- 
mann, following Grubmiiller, “Gertrud von Helfta” (1981), 7, accounts for as previously 
unknown translations of the Legatus in Gertrud die Grofe von Helfta, 38 (1997), n. 95 
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extensive manuscript of excerpts dating from the end of the 15th century 
and originating in the Benedictine monastery at Erfurt. Along with the 
other manuscripts mentioned below, it provides evidence for the recep- 
tion of the Legatus in the central German region, an area hitherto not 
associated with the circulation of these texts:!* Weimar, Herzogin Anna 
Amalia Bibliothek, Q 49, fols. 163r-208v (with extracts from Books I and 
IN-V).'5 Three more manuscripts point to Erfurt: Bonn, Universitäts- und 
Landesbibliothek, S 0726, fols. 361ra-364vb; Moscow, Russian State Library, 
Fonds 183, Nr. 281, fols. 181r-183v; and Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preuß- 
ischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. theol. lat. oct. 89, fol. 2o1r. The Bonn manuscript 
is a collection of theological texts written in Erfurt by one Mathias Pahe 
(and another hand) around 1410/20 and contains a vision of a mass that 
is printed in the Sources chrétiennes immediately after the fifth book of 
the Legatus.!$ The other two codices were produced in the Charterhouse 
itself: the Moscow manuscript dates from the middle of the ı5th century 
and contains Legatus III, 75-80;!” the Berlin manuscript dates from the 
last quarter of the 15th century and contains an Ave Maria which is essen- 
tially a short extract from Legatus IV, 12(11).18 This bilingual German-Latin 
anthology in the form of a rapiarium contains several excerpts from the 
Lux divinitatis, all of which have been checked for accuracy against a Ger- 
man text in the Erfurt Charterhouse that seems to have been regarded 
as the original.!? Furthermore, it incorporates extracts in East Central 
German from all seven books of Mechthild of Magdeburg’s Das fließende 
Licht,2° evidence perhaps of the complete manuscript of Das fließende 


(Düsseldorf, Universitätsbibliothek, Ms. C 96, fols. uor-u6r and Osnabrück, Staatsarchiv, 
Rep. 2 No. 21, fols. ıg1r-214v). 

14 Cf. Ringler, “Die Rezeption Gertruds von Helfta im Bereich süddeutscher Frauen- 
klöster” (1998), 134, 136. 

15 Cf. Eifler, Die lateinischen Handschriften bis 1600, 2 (2012), 258. 

16 Cf. http://www.manuscripta-mediaevalia.de/dokumente/html/obj31275402 (Jürgen 
Geiß). 

17 Cf. http://www.manuscripta-mediaevalia.de/dokumente/html/obj31300281 (Marie- 
Luise Heckmann). 

18 Cf. Braun-Niehr, Die theologischen lateinischen Handschriften in Octavo der Staatsbib- 
liothek zu Berlin Preußischer Kulturbesitz, pars 1 (2007), 150. 

19 On this phenomenon see Nemes, “Ein wieder aufgefundenes Exzerpt aus Mechthilds 
von Magdeburg ‘Lux divinitatis’” (2008), 367; Nemes, Schrift, 365-379. 

20 See Braun-Niehr, Nemes, and Squires, “Ein neuer Textzeuge der mitteldeutschen 
Überlieferung des ‘Fließenden Lichts der Gottheit’ und seiner lateinischen Übersetzung” 
(2013). For more information regarding the Mechthild-transmission in Central German see 
Nemes, “Mechthild im mitteldeutschen Raum.” 
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Licht recorded in the library catalogue of the Erfurt Charterhouse.”! This 
catalogue is of interest for the transmission of texts by Gertrude since it 
mentions a series of manuscripts no longer extant that contained excerpts 
from the Legatus. It even refers to a complete copy of the Legatus owned 
by the Eisenach Charterhouse, founded by monks from Erfurt in 1378.72 By 
far the most important new discovery is a manuscript pointing to neither 
Erfurt nor the charterhouse there, but, rather, to the East Central German 
region: Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek, ms. 827, fols. 8r-148r. This manu- 
script is particularly significant because it transmits substantial extracts 
from the Legatus and its dating indicates a period somewhere between 
the beginning and middle of the 14th century, thus making it the oldest 
known textual witness of Gertrude’s revelations.” 

The following newly discovered manuscripts confirm the reception of 
the Legatus in southern Germany: Augsburg, Staats- und Stadtbibliothek, 
8° Cod. 203, fols. 55r-57v (possibly from the Buxheim Charterhouse, first 
quarter of the 16th century, with extracts from Legatus III, 47 and 6g [sic] 
and IV, 26);24 and Uppsala, University Library, Cod. C 517m, fols. 30v-173v 
(end of the 15th century with extracts from Book IV).?° By contrast, a 
comment in the Darmstadt manuscript mentioned above, which trans- 
mits only Books 1-3 of the Legatus, suggests the Ripuarian region or, more 
precisely, the Cologne Charterhouse. The comment indicates that Books 4 


21 Cf. Lehmann, Bistum Mainz, 432, 16-23. 

22 Cf. Lehmann, Bistum Mainz, 276,1 (medieval signature: B 31), 317,3 (D 13), 361,35 
(F 69), 363,1 (F 74), 431,4-10 (J 2°"™°), 433,5 (J 7) and 433,18-23 (J 8). Lanspergius used another 
manuscript, no longer extant, of the Legatus (minus the prologue and Book 1) for his first 
edition, cf. Doyére, Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 2, 64-65. The Vienna Manuscript cod. 4224 (see 
the list of manuscripts above) served as the source text, at first for an incomplete copy 
of the Legatus and later for a complete one (> Hellgardt). Cf. Doyére, Gertrude d’Helfta, 
vol. 2, 58. A translation with the title Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit must already have 
been completed in the 14th century, earlier than previously assumed. This is clear from a 
short excerpt of the translation in two manuscripts: Gotha Cod. Chart. B 269 (cf. http:// 
www.handschriftencensus.de/6923) and London, University College, MS Germ. 24, fol. 12v, 
(www.handschriftencensus.de/3550). My thanks to the late Timothy McFarland (UCL) for 
drawing my attention to this manuscript. The legend of Saint Truta in Der Heiligen Leben 
also shows this text was accessible in this region around 1400. See Williams-Krapp, Die 
deutschen und niederländischen Legendare des Mittelalters. (1986), 259 n. 15 and 415 (Pc 1 
[= Pécs/Ungarn, Klimö könyvtár, Cod. AA. II. 21, fol. 450ra-466vb] should be added to the 
list of manuscripts that transmit the text). 

23 My thanks to Almuth Marker (Leipzig) for drawing my attention to this manuscript. 
Description: http://www.manuscripta-mediaevalia.de/dokumente/html/obj31571101. 

24 Cf. Trede and Gehrt, Handschriftenkataloge der Staats- und Stadtbibliothek Augsburg, 
vol. 8 (2011), 360. 

25 Cf. Andersson-Schmitt, et al., Mittelalterliche Handschriften der Universitätsbibliothek 
Uppsala. Katalog über die C-Sammlung, vol. 5 (1992), 306-307. 
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and 5 were also present in the Cologne Charterhouse in a larger format, 
probably a quarto manuscript described in the Charterhouse catalogue 
from the 17th and 18th centuries as the fourth and fifth book of the blessed 
Gertrude (Libri quartus et quintus B. Gertrudis).”° This manuscript might 
be identical to the four books of revelations attributed to one “virgin 
Truth” (Revelationes Truthae virginis libri IV-V) in Cambridge (Mass.), 
Harvard University Houghton Library, ms. Riant go, fol. 71r-182v.?” 
Finally, two 15th-century prayer books from Swabia and the Cologne 
Charterhouse should be mentioned: Munich, Universitätsbibliothek, 8° 
Cod. ms. 193, fol. 75v (Swabia, second third of the 15th century);?® and 
Darmstadt, Landesbibliothek, Hs 2772, fol. 61r and gor (Cologne Charter- 
house, around 1425).?° While they may not necessarily be witnesses to the 
transmission of Gertrude’s writings, they contain a section of text found 
in the Legatus. The text in question is a prayer that had not until now 
been identified,?° yet is quoted in Legatus II, 4 (1,3-13) and, according 
to Gertrude’s own words, was often recited. It would seem that Gertrude 
did not compose the text herself, but copied it from a prayer book.?! The 
Munich and Darmstadt manuscripts appear to confirm this, as the prayer 
is included without being ascribed to Gertrude. This is significant because 
the author’s signature (“Truta” or “Gertrudis”) is otherwise the distinguish- 
ing feature of primary and secondary Gertrude transmission, and points 
to a prayer that Gertrude found in her prayer book and incorporated into 
the second book of the Legatus.?? Legatus III, 19 (3,23-27) provides us with 


26 Cf. Staub, Die Handschriften der Hessischen Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek Darm- 
stadt, vol. 5,1 (2001), 27-28. 

27 Cf. Wagner, Die “Epistola presbiteri Johannis” lateinisch und deutsch: Uberlieferung, 
Textgeschichte, Rezeption und Ubertragungen im Mittelalter; mit bisher unedierten Texten 
(2000), 40; Moulinier, Beate Hildegardis Cause et Cure (2003), XXVII; and Metzger, “The 
Manuscripts of Writings by Ioannes Hagen de Indagine, O. Cart.” (2008), 190. The chapters 
from Books IV and V are preceded by the vision of the mass (fols. 7ır-74r) which in the 
Sources chretiennes is printed immediately following Book V of the Legatus: cf. the com- 
plete version digitized in colour on pds.lib.harvard.edu. 

28 Cf. Daniel, Die lateinischen mittelalterlichen Handschriften der Universitätsbibliothek 
München. Die Handschriften aus der Oktavreihe (1989), 136-137. 

29 Cf. Achten, et al., Die lateinischen Gebetbuchhandschriften der Hessischen Landes- und 
Hochschulbibliothek Darmstadt (1972), 72 and 74. 

30 Cf. Ruh, Geschichte der abendländischen Mystik, 2 (1993), 326. 

31 Cf. Friedman, Northern English Books, Owners, and Makers in the Late Middle Ages 
(1995), 162. 

32 The Munich manuscript 8° Cod ms. 193 contains prayers dating back centuries, 
as shown by the Passion prayer on fol. 127r, which, according to Elke Senne (Berlin), 
appears as an introductory prayer in a surviving manuscript of the Liber specialis (here: 
“spiritualis”) gratiae by Mechthild of Hackeborn from the end of the 13th and beginning of 
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a parallel case in the form of an anonymous Marian prayer in the fol- 
lowing prayer books: Weimar, Herzogin Anna Amalia Bibliothek, Oct 52, 
fol. 224v (Erfurt Charterhouse, first half of 15th century) and Oct 62, 
fol. 54v (Erfurt Charterhouse, 15th century);3% Frankfurt, Universitätsbib- 
liothek, ms. Praed. 169, fol. 315r (central Rhine region, perhaps from a 
Cistercian abbey, around 1490);?* and Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
Cod. 21600 (1639), fol. 146v (16th century). The same prayer occurs in St 
Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 519, pp. 77-78 (Benedictine monastery of St 
Gallen, before 1439) as a prayer of St Trude to the glorious virgin (Oratio 
sancte Trute ad gloriosam virginem).?® 


The Genesis of the Legatus 


These chance discoveries indicate how much research on the Legatus 
remains to be done; here, they draw attention to its texture, which, in 
accordance with the statements within the text itself, is particularly com- 
plex. These statements are inserted at more or less prominent points in 
the Legatus and can be read as strategies for validating the text and the 
truth it contains. Since they concern the circumstances surrounding the 
origins of the five books and refer to their genesis, production and valida- 
tion, they construct a system of references for authorizing the text. 


the 14th centuries: Leipzig Manuscript ms. 671 from the Cistercian monastery of Altzelle in 
Saxony (My thanks to Almuth Marker, Leipzig, for allowing me access to Anette Löffler’s 
manuscript description). This prayer is also found in Basel, Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. 
B X u, fols. 79v-8or (Basel Charterhouse, middle of the 15th century) and A VIII 27, fols. 
211v-212v (Basel Charterhouse, end of the 15th century). 

33 Cf. Bushey, Die lateinischen Handschriften bis 1600, 1, (2004), 282 and 366. 

34 Cf. Powitz, Die Handschriften des Dominikanerklosters und des Leonhardstifts in 
Frankfurt am Main (1968), 379. 

35 Cf. Clasen, Legenda antiqua S. Francisci. Untersuchung über die nachbonaventurianis- 
chen Franziskusquellen, Legenda trium sociorum, Speculum perfectionis, Actus B. Francisci et 
sociorum eius und verwandtes Schrifttum (1967), 67. 

36 Cf. von Scarpatetti, Liturgica, Libri precum, deutsche Gebetbiicher, Spiritualia, 
Musikhandschriften 9.-16. Jahrhundert (2008), 286. Before Hieronymus of Brünn, the main 
scribe of the manuscript (not of our text!), became Dean in St Gallen in 1432, he was a 
cloistered member of the Benedictine monastery of Hersfeld in Hesse. Hersfeld is one 
of the monasteries that maintained connections with Helfta (see Hubrath, Schreiben und 
Erinnern. Zur “memoria” im Liber Specialis gratiae Mechthilds von Hakeborn (1996), 35 n. 45). 
Thus, this unique attribution to Gertrude in the transmission of the Passion prayer may be 
a literary reflection of the connections between both institutions otherwise documented 
only in charters; and the Benedictine monastery of Hersfeld might be one of the recipients 
of the literary oeuvre from Helfta. 
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Although it may be correct to regard Helfta as an island of written and 
illuminated literary manuscripts in the Saxon-Thuringian region,?” we 
should bear in mind the context of a Cistercian convent that attracted 
nuns from the highest ranking noble families in Central Germany.’® The 
powerful network of family connections and relationships seems to have 
fostered ideal conditions for literary activity by highly educated nuns.3? 
Furthermore, the memorial character of the literature would have cre- 
ated and consolidated identity within the convent as well as presenting 


37 Hubrath, Schreiben, 30. F. Schrader provides a good overview of the numerous Cis- 
tercian convents close to Helfta in “Die Zisterzienserklöster in den mittelalterlichen Diöz- 
esen Magdeburg und Halberstadt” (1970), 265-278. On the beguines in the region around 
Saxony and Thuringia, see Voigt, Beginen im Spätmittelalter. Frauenfrömmigkeit in Thürin- 
gen und im Reich (2012). This view of Helfta as an island must be relativized as soon we 
consider, for example, the 12th-century Benedictine reform convents of Lamspringe and 
Lippoldsberg (see Bertelsmeier-Kierst, “Audi filia et vide. Frauenkonvente nach der monas- 
tischen Reform” (2010), and the chapters in Schmidt-Glintzer, ed., Die gelehrten Bräute 
Christi. Geistesleben und Bücher der Nonnen im Mittelalter (2008) or the Cistercian convent 
of Wienhausen, which, like Helfta, was not incorporated. Wienhausen is characterized by 
an extensive (if not mystical) literary production in both Latin and the vernacular from 
around the same time (early 14th century) as the emergence of literary works in Helfta: 
cf. Mattern, Literatur der Zisterzienserinnen. Edition und Untersuchung einer Wienhäuser 
Legendenhandschrift (2011), and, in addition, the fragments of a rhymed version of the 
Passion found in the garments of an angel of the sculpture group of the Risen Christ (see 
Lähnemann, “Text und Textil. Die beschriebenen Pergamente in den Figurenornaten” 
(2013) http://www.handschriftencensus.de/23637). See also the German-Latin prayer 
books in Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod Guelf. Helmst. 1265, 1319, 1321, 1399, 
1417, 1430. These have been largely overlooked until now but were likely produced in the 
Cistercian convent of Wöltingerode around 1300. 

38 Cf. Elm, Frömmigkeit und Ordensleben in deutschen Frauenklöstern des 13. und 
14. Jahrhunderts (1992), 39. On the convent’s history see Oefelein, Das Nonnenkloster St 
Jacobi und seine Tochterklöster im Bistum Halberstadt (2004), 95-143 and Oefelein, (2005), 
283-306. See also Hubrath, Schreiben, 32-34. 

39 Just how highly the nuns valued education is evident from the acknowledgment of 
Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn in Liber VI, 1 (Revelationes, ed. Paquelin, 374-375), the refer- 
ence to the prayers composed by Mechthild of Hackeborn in Liber V, 30 (Revelationes, ed. 
Paquelin, 365) and the numerous references to the literary activity of Gertrude of Helfta 
scattered throughout the Legatus (see above). See the account of Helfta’s history produced 
by Abbess Sophia of Querfurt-Mansfeld (1292-1298) (Müller, Leben und Offenbarungen der 
heiligen Mechtildis und der Schwester Mechtildis (von Magdeburg), Jungfrau aus dem Orden 
des heiligen Benediktus (1880/1881), vol. 1, XXXII®). This account preceded the edition of 
Mechthild printed in Leipzig in 1503 and could be based on the lost convent chronicle. 
The nuns’ aspiration to a very high standard of education is also reflected in the remains 
(exclusively incunabula) of the monastic library of Neu-Helfta, which has hitherto been 
little researched (cf. Junkte, “Die Inkunabeln der St Andreaskirche zu Eisleben,” Beiträge 
zur Inkunabelkunde, Dritte Folge 8 (1983), 50-68, and von Rabenau, “Die Geschichte der 
Kirchenbibliothek von St Andreas in Eisleben als Spiegel der Kirchengeschichte des Mans- 
felder Landes” (1985/86). 
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Helfta as a paragon of the Vita religiosa to the outside world.*° It is impos- 
sible to ascertain just how far the development of literature at Helfta 
was influenced by external forces such as friends and family in general,” 
or those in charge of the nuns’ spiritual welfare in particular. It is not 
known who had the cura monialium, although it is generally assumed to 
have been the Dominicans.*? However, while there are occasional refer- 
ences to Dominicans in documents from Helfta, as well as in the Liber 
and the seventh book of Das fließende Licht (but not in the Legatus), they 
never appear as confessors, preachers or spiritual teachers, but only in 
the context of intercessionary prayers.* Furthermore, in Helfta’s ‘golden’ 
decades before its destruction and relocation to just outside the gates of 
Eisleben (1258-1342/46), the convent maintained relationships with other 
orders, including the Benedictines, Franciscans and the Teutonic Order in 
Halle.** There is also documented evidence of connections to the Cister- 
cian monastery of Sittichenbach from 1290 onwards, although, as a non- 
incorporated Cistercian convent, Helfta was not subject to it. Against this 
background it is doubtful whether the cura monialium ever fell exclusively 
to one institution.* It is more likely that the spiritual and sacramental 
care of the nuns lay with a provost, probably a lay priest, appointed by 
the Bishop of Halberstadt since Helfta fell within the latter’s jurisdiction. 
Unlike Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn, whose life and death were given 
a literary memorial in both the Liber and the Legatus, the provost may 
not appear as an independent figure in the visionary literature produced 
in Helfta; but according to Legatus Prol. (4,3) and III, Prol. (1,9), and to 


40 See Hubrath, Schreiben, as well as Mattern, Literatur, 341-387. 

+ Helfta functioned as the “house” or family monastery and burial place of the Counts 
of Mansfeld and Querfurt-Mansfeld and was obliged to preserve the memoria of the found- 
ing family: cf. Oefelein, Nonnenkloster, 121. Members of the founding family, from among 
whose ranks the convent recruited members, are mentioned in relation to several interces- 
sional prayers in the Liber in particular (cf. Liber V, 10-11, V, 15 and VII, 20). 

42 For a critical evaluation of Mechthild of Magdeburg’s relationship to Heinrich of 
Halle on the one hand and Wichmann of Arnstein on the other, see Nemes, Schrift, 99-114 
and 211-214. 

43 For instances of this in the Liber see Spitzlei, Erfahrungsraum Herz. Zur Mystik des 
Zisterzienserinnenklosters Helfta im 13. Jahrhundert (1991), 34; and Bynum, “Women Mystics 
in the Thirteenth Century: The Case of the Nuns of Helfta” (1984), 176. 

44 Cf. Hubrath, Schreiben, 35. Rebuilt outside the gates of Eisleben in 1346, the convent 
seems to have maintained contact with the Cistercian nuns from Wöltingerode in the 15th 
century (Hubrath, Liber, 170). 

45 Bangert, “Die sozio-kulturelle Situation des Klosters St Maria in Helfta” (1999), 35 
and Palmer, “Deutschsprachige Literatur im Zisterzienserorden. Versuch einer Darstellung 
am Beispiel der ostschwäbischen Zisterzienser- und Zisterzienerinnenliteratur im Umkreis 
von Kloster Kaisheim im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert” (2005), 253-254. 
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Liber V, 31 (p. 369), he authorized and, to a certain extent, initiated the 
revelations that circulated under the names of Mechthild of Hackeborn 
and Gertrude of Helfta.*6 

Certain statements within the text itself indicate that an abbess also 
played an important role in realizing the ‘Mysticism Project’ at Helfta: the 
first five books of the Liber were published at her instigation. The Eisle- 
ben manuscript mentioned at the beginning of this chapter is the only 
textual witness of the Liber so far discovered to identify the “abbatissa” of 
Liber V, 31 as “Sophie” (fol. 73r).4” This was Sophia of Querfurt-Mansfeld, a 
descendant of the convent’s founder, Burchard I of Mansfeld. Sophia was 
elected Abbess following the death in 1292 of Gertrude of Hackeborn and 
held office until 1298. Although it is unclear whether the other two books 
of the Liber were produced during this period or during the interregnum 
(1298-1303), the second half of the Legatus, comprising Books II-V and 
1,48 certainly was. Evidence is provided by datable comments in the text, 
and by the fact that there is no mention of the abbess’s initiative. Com- 
mission by the religious superiors, or praelati (cf. Legatus Approbatio, 3; 
Prol. [4,3] and IILProl. [1,9]), is mentioned instead. While the Liber and 
the books of the Legatus already mentioned mark the later phases of 


46 An obituary with a eulogy on the virtuous life of the murdered “Her [...] prepositus” 
(for the transcription of the name see Meyer and Burckhardt, Die mittelalterlichen Hand- 
schriften der Universitätsbibliothek Basel. Abteilung B: Theologische Pergamenthandschrif- 
ten, vol. ı (1960), 594) indicates the esteem in which the provosts at Helfta were held. This 
text, which dates from 1367, was written during the tenure of Abbess Jutta II of Stolberg 
(1361-1383) and is now regarded as an independent literary witness on a par with the two 
visionary texts and the chronicle of the convent’s history from 1451 by the Abbess Sophie 
of Stolberg (now available in the original: Oefelein, Nonnenkloster, 96-97). The manuscript 
in Basel, Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. B V 32, fols. 75va-vb, contains the text, which had 
already been made known by Morin, “Un rouleau mortuaire des moniales de Sainte Marie 
d’Helfta” (1925), 100-102, but not hitherto noticed in the literature on Helfta. The manu- 
script comes from the Basel Charterhouse, although it belonged to the Westphalian priest 
Gottschalk Kamenschede, who may have acquired the volume along with other codices 
in Cologne in the 1380s/gos (Steer, “Die Schriften Meister Eckharts in den Handschriften 
des Mittelalters” (2002), 217-218, and Rubino and Sturlese, Bibliotheca Eckhardiana Manu- 
scripta. Studien zu den lateinischen Handschriften der Werke Meister Eckharts. Vol. 1 (2012), 
61-62 and 64-65). 

47 Cf. Grössler, Die Blütezeit des Klosters Helfta bei Eisleben, (1887), 25 n. 1. 

48 The widespread opinion that Book I does not belong to the “secunda pars” mentioned 
in the Prologue needs to be re-evaluated (cf. Grimes, “Writing as birth: the composition of 
Gertrud of Helfta Herald of God’s Loving-Kindness” (2007), 338). In the prologue to Book 
III we find an allusion to the book (which is “hardly begun”) associated with a revelation 
supposedly received by Gertrude while composing the second part. This allusion refers to 
Book III, as shown by the quotation from Isaiah used by God to highlight His intended 
purpose for the book. The same quotation is repeated in Legatus III, 64 (3, 10-14). 
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Helfta’s ‘Mysticism Project’, its beginning is signalled by Legatus Book II, 
composed in 1289 while Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn was still alive. It 
is, however, less easy to say which phase the seventh book of Das fließende 
Licht belongs to. Historically, it is usually regarded as having originated in 
Helfta but, although scholars have maintained that the initiative to record 
revelations in Helfta came from Mechthild of Magdeburg,*? we cannot 
say with any certainty she actually arrived in the convent in 1270.°° The 
status of the seventh book within the corpus of texts from Helfta is also 
unexplained. The literature from Helfta focuses on convent memoria, an 
aspect which characterizes the textual contents of both the Legatus and 
the Liber. It does not, however, play such a programmatic role in Das 
fließende Licht, the odd reference to the convent’s collective conscious- 
ness or environment notwithstanding. 

The six thematically ordered books of the Lux divinitatis sit more easily 
within the context of literary production at Helfta, creating as they do a 
memorial to the visionary mystic identified in the text as one Sister Mech- 
thild (soror mechtildis).”! However, individual amendments to the transla- 
tion of Das fliefsende Licht and its reception in the 14th century indicate 
that its transmission occurred primarily within Dominican circles.5* Look- 
ing at textual transmission also reveals the Liber and Legatus were already 
being copied together in 14th-century manuscripts, but both were copied 
separately from the Lux divinitatis and the seventh book of Das fließende 
Licht, despite the fact this was probably produced in Helfta. It seems that 
Mechthild of Magdeburg never belonged to the ‘official’ corpus of revela- 
tions that originated at Helfta in either German or Latin. Her inclusion in 
the written canon (via the Lux divinitatis) appears to have been under- 
taken for the first time in Erfurt in the 15th century by the colleague of 


49 The identification of the “soror M.” or “soror Mechtildis” who occasionally appears 
in the Liber and Legatus with Mechthild of Magdeburg is uncertain (cf. Peters, Erfahrung, 
122-125), particularly as there were several nuns with this popular name in Helfta 
(cf. Strauch, Beiträge, 278-280; Neumann, Beiträge, 41 n. 43 and Ankermann, Gertrud die 
Große, 37). The biographical information contained in the prologue to the Lux divinitatis 
and, above all, the reference to Helfta could have originated from confusion with Mech- 
thild of Hackeborn (cf. Peters, Religiöse Erfahrung als literarisches Faktum. Zur Vorge- 
schichte und Genese frauenmystischer Texte des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (1988), 121 n. 33). 

50 Cf. Nemes, Schrift, 126-131. 

51 See Nemes ibid., 317-342 and 342-357. 

52 Cf. Nemes ibid., 208-245 and Nemes, “Mechthild bei den ‘Gottesfreunden’—Die Got- 
tesfreunde bei Mechthild. Oder: Wie gottesfreundlich ist das Fließende Licht der Gottheit’ 
Mechthilds von Magdeburg?” (2014). See also Federer, Mystische Erfahrung im literarischen 
Dialog. Die Briefe Heinrichs von Nördlingen an Margaretha Ebner (2011), 324-338. 
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Jakob Volradi mentioned above, although the impact of this inclusion was 
not felt until the edition by the monks of Solesmes in 1875/77. 


Authorizing the Legatus 


Several techniques are used to legitimize the publication of the divine 
revelations imparted to a nun. One is to surround the text with quotations 
from the Bible and the works of the Church Fathers in the form of margin- 
alia.5 According to the closing section of the Prologue, they were added 
by its author (ie. the scribe of Gertrude) in order to underpin individual 
statements theologically.°* The Liber and the Lux divinitatis also have 
marginalia.5> The fact that the Legatus was provided with a document 
of approval is reminiscent of the Miroir des simples ämes by Marguerite 
Poréte, whose orthodoxy had to be verified by an expert theologian.*® The 
many references to the Bible and the lives of the Church Fathers, particu- 
larly in the Lux divinitatis, perform the role of a commentary, although, 
unlike in the prologue to the Legatus, there is no explanation of their 
function. The defensive attitude in the Legatus, which is even more pro- 
nounced in the accompanying work, the Approbatio doctorum,?” is surpris- 
ing, not only because of the text’s unmistakable “Catholicity’ (Kurt Ruh), 
but also because it deals with the communal work of conventuals as 
instigated by the convent leaders and for the benefit of the community.5* 
Important though the inclusion of the convent in the liturgically anchored 


53 A selection of these is reproduced in Doyere, Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 2, 85-87 and 
Clément, Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 4, 485-491 and vol. 5, 31-313. 

54 Cf. Doyere, Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 2, 90-91. 

55 In the Wolfenbiittel manuscript of the Liber comments and marginalia have been 
added throughout the text (Hubrath, “The Liber specialis gratiae as a Collective Work 
of Several Nuns” (1999), 234 n. 5). The same applies to the surviving German and Latin 
Mechthild manuscripts, in particular the Einsiedeln manuscript of Das fließende Licht, 
Cod. 277 (now accessible online at www.e-codices.ch) and the Basel manuscript of the 
Lux divinitatis, Cod. B IX u. In the case of Das fließende Licht it can be safely assumed that 
the reference apparatus, which consists of commentaries, quotations and (in the case of 
the German transmission) cross-references to the work, did not arise as an additional text 
in the course of reception but was already present in the vernacular source of the Latin 
translation and therefore during Mechthild’s lifetime (cf. Nemes, Schrift, 114-125). 

56 Trusen, Der Prozeß gegen Meister Eckhart. Vorgeschichte, Verlauf und Folgen (1988), 
34-36. Another case of mysticism suspicious to scholastic theology would be the revela- 
tions by Elsbeth of Oye, cf. Nemes, Schrift, 205-206. 

57 Doyere, Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 2, 104-107. See also Doyere, Gertrude d’Helfta, vol. 3, 
349-350 and Nemes, Schrift, 223-224. 

58 See Bynum, “Women Mystics.” 
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life of Gertrude may be,°? what follows focuses on the writer who speaks 
in the final section of the prologue and throughout the rest of the work. 
She is considered by Kurt Ruh to be the “actual author” of large parts of 
the Legatus.®° 

Apart from the second book ofthe Legatus, which is regarded as authen- 
tic due to the text itself citing Gertrude as the author, there are numerous 
instances of another speaker inscribing herself into the text, thematizing 
the writing process and reflecting on her role as scribe. The first person 
statements regarding her role in the genesis of the text consistently sug- 
gest a single person behind them, not in the sense of a historical figure, 
but of an assumed persona. She remains anonymous and portrays her- 
self as completely in the service of her blessed sister, who is identified 
by name as Gertrude only in the titles of Legatus IV,17 and in the mass of 
Gertrude appended to the edition.®! However, she is no mere stenogra- 
pher: in large sections of Books II-V it is difficult to distinguish between 
copied and original text, between text and commentary. 

Gertrude’s anonymous sister could most readily be called an author— 
in Kurt Ruh’s definition of the term—in the first book with regard to her 
role as a hagiographer. She presents herself as a member of the convent 
(cf. Lıo [4,9-10]) and a spiritual friend of Gertrude (cf. 1,5 [2,4-6]). Her 
familiarity with Gertrude—a basic requirement for the credibility and 
validity of any hagiography, and which may therefore be a topos—affords 
her insights into the secret spiritual life of her sister. In good hagiographi- 
cal fashion she also draws on eyewitness accounts (I, 14 [1,1-2]) and letters 
addressed to Gertrude (1,7 [4,1]). She further structures the material avail- 
able to her: first, by incorporating cross-references; second, by illustrating 
individual points by weaving into the material eyewitness accounts and 
quotations from the Bible and the Church Fathers. As in the final sec- 
tion of the Prologue, she anticipates criticism by referring to a particular 


59 Regarding the dominance of liturgical influence in the visionary literature of Helfta, 
see Harrison, “ ‘I am wholly your own’: Liturgical piety and community among the nuns of 
Helfta” (2009); Benke, “Mystik und Liturgie” (2003); Abril, “Gertrude of Helfta” and Harris, 
“Gertrude of Helfta: a liturgical spirituality?” (2000). 

60 Ruh, Geschichte, 2, 318. Ruh sees “Sister N.” as the key figure for a historical under- 
standing of Gertrude of Helfta and Mechthild of Hackeborn (Geschichte, 316). He points 
out that Sister N had not only worked on the Legatus but also (according to Ruh: together 
with Gertrude) on the Liber (Ruh, “Gertrud von Helfta. Ein neues Gertrud-Bild” (1992)). For 
a critical view see Nemes, Schrift, 284 n. 765 and n. 777 (with further literature). 

61 According to Hubrath the name Mechthild is mentioned only twice in the Liber “and 
a historical identification is only possible because of the remark that she was the sister of 
the Abbess (Gertrude of Hackeborn), whose name is also known not from the Liber but 
from monastic records” (Schreiben, 45). 
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revelation given to Gertrude which makes clear that the recording of the 
revelations is God’s will (115 [1,1-2]). In realizing God’s will, the writer 
is guided by two main principles: readability in her arrangement of the 
material, and usefulness in its content. This approach is something she 
justifies at every turn (for example, Lu [13,18-22]). The same principles of 
structuring and composition are used in the text types attributed to Ger- 
trude herself in the Legatus, namely prayers, collections of dicta, poems, 
and devotional exercises.® 

A comparable picture emerges through the various details concerning 
the process of writing that are scattered throughout Books III-V, where 
a nun—identified as such by the Prologue to Book III—again adopts the 
role of scribe. Furthermore, the Prologue tells us that she was charged by 
her superiors with recording the subsequent text. Her activity as an author 
is indirectly authorized by God Himself, as Gertrude recognizes following 
a vision of the Heart of Jesus. There she comments that it pleases the 
Lord if she allows everything to be written down for the benefit of all 
(III,30 [2,24-25]). In dealing with the revelations communicated to her, 
the nun displays a remarkable literary independence in Books III-V as 
well; something also expressed in remarks made in her own right. She is 
not merely a stenographer, as she, too, structures the material (cf. IV,35 
[31], V,9 [131-33], V,22 [3,21-22]) and links similar themes together (cf. 
111,66 [1,11-12] and IV,4 [9,1]). At one point she adds a quotation from Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux as explanation (IV,26 [2,8-25]); elsewhere she appears 
in her own right to comment on Gertrude’s words and the events of her 
life (see, for example, IILı2 [1,23-26], ILız [212-15], [114 [4,1-5], 11,18 
[910-14] and IIL53 [2,1-5]). She also omits some material “for the sake of 
brevity” (V,1 [18,3] and IV,27 [5,7-u]). The material selected is therefore 
what she—not Gertrude—considers useful (cf. II,66 [connecting text] 
and V,g [1,3-4]).°° 

These sections of text that thematize autonomous authorial activity 
are not the only instances to reveal traces of an editorial approach to the 
material: there are also, for example, the exact parallels between Liber VII, 
1-10 and Legatus V,4.°* Textual material beyond the marked quotations 


62 Cf. Legatus In (217-41); 1,4 (21-8); 17 (117-23); Lu (4,1-3); M,54 (2,9-12); IV,23 
(10,11-15); V,4 (1,5-6); V,27 (1,1-4) and V,30 (5,1-3). 

63 The nuns working with Mechthild of Hackeborn on creating the Liber worked 
according to entirely comparable principles (cf. Haas, “Mechthild von Hackeborn. Eine 
Form zisterziensischer Frauenfrömmigkeit” (1984), 222-225; Hubrath, Schreiben, 49-52 
and Löser, “Schriftmystik”, 169-173). 

64 See Spitzlei, Erfahrungsraum, 46 n. 132 and Ankermann, Gertrud die Große, 58. These 
parallels—and the cross-reference between Liber 1,31 (108) and Legatus IIl,g in which the 
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from the Bible and the Church Fathers also seems to have found its way 
into the Legatus. This is indicated by the above observations about its 
transmission, as they suggest the adaptation of prayer texts from else- 
where in Legatus II, 4 and III, 19; and, finally, the biblically inspired phrase 
“in the beginning of this book” (in principio hujus libri) gives an intertex- 
tual link from Legatus III,64 (3,10-14) to the Prologue. 

The closing chapters of the Legatus are as important as the Prologue 
in determining the function and validity of the text, since they thema- 
tize the scribe’s participation in creating the book. In response to Ger- 
trude’s plea to God to preserve the book from all error, she is reassured 
that “with the same love with which I in my freely-given grace poured 
out all that is written in this book, I also committed it to the memory 
of the one who listened to you, who collected and ordered it all to my 
greatest delight” (V,33 [1,27-32]). It is this quotation that caused Kurt Ruh 
to regard the scribe as the actual author—which is more a reflection on 
Ruh than on the scribe.6° At the beginning of Legatus V,34, the scribe 
introduces herself as the “compiler of this book” (compilatrix hujus libri),®® 
using a term common in learned circles that here implies far more than 
a mere compiler in the sense of Bonaventura.°” The scribe of the Legatus 
at times adopts the role of a commentator. Furthermore, just as Gertrude 
commends the book to God in a ‘recorded’ conversation in Book V,33 
and a little further on in the form of a hymn of praise (V,35), the com- 
piler also feels authorized to present the finished book to God (V,34). In 
such an arrangement the distinction between one’s own words and those 
of another, between text and commentary, is of no significance,®® particu- 
larly since God has assured Gertrude that He has entrusted the revelations 
to the memory of the scribe. This is new: until now it has always been Ger- 
trude as the chosen one (electa) who was presented as the guarantor for 
the transmission of the divine message—a message subject to repeated 
distortion until it was transferred into the medium of writing, which, in 


connection between the books is created by a reference to the same event rather than by a 
common section of text—seem to be the reason for the widely accepted scholarly opinion 
that one of the nuns who helped Mechthild of Hackeborn to record her revelations was 
Gertrude of Helfta. See Nemes, Schrift, 281-282 n. 765. 

65 See also Hubrath, Schreiben, 53-55. 

66 Lanczkowski translates this phrase with “Verfasserin dieses Buches,” clearly relating 
her to Gertrude (Gertrud von Helfta: Gesandter der géttlichen Liebe (1989), 504; likewise 
Kiening, Mystische Biicher (2001), 52). 

67 Cf. Parkes, “The Influence of the Concepts of Ordinatio and Compilatio on the Devel- 
opment of the Book” (1976), 127-128. 

68 Also Harrison, “Oh! What treasure is in this book?’ Writing, reading, and community 
at the monastery of Helfta” (2008), 89. 
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the eyes of God, affords His message the widest possible impact.®? Thus 
we learn from the scribe that Gertrude could not express in human words 
everything that was revealed to her (cf. ILız [2,1-3] and IV,n [6,3-7]), 
and that some things worthy of report (IV,26 [2,30-31]) will have to be 
passed over in silence. Other ‘textual omissions’ occur because “although 
she understood every single word that she received, she could not keep 
everything in her memory due to weakness” (IV,48 [16,3-5]). Even those 
things that could be memorized are “fragmentary” and can only be par- 
tially expressed through “allegories” (IV,55 [1,7-11]). Typically, God accepts 
such ‘textual deterioration’ as inevitable, and urges Gertrude, who is por- 
trayed by her fellow nun as a messenger (cf. IV,13 [2,6-8]) or channel 
(cf. Lu [1,8-14]),”° to convey the message in written form as well as orally 
(II,10 [1,8-10]). Committing the message to a form of written memory no 
longer bound to the personal memories of Gertrude and her scribe guar- 
antees its permanence and survival (cf. 1,15 [114-16] and IV,13 [2,15-21]). 
Thus the process of writing and the text itself offer even Gertrude the 
possibility of re-remembering later (cf. II,21 [2,9-1] and 22 [1,4-7]). Her 
readers should, by way of contrast, be led to remember (cf. II,21 [2,7-9]), 
thereby transcending a situation that requires the simultaneous presence 
of speaker-messenger and listener.” It is, therefore, not surprising that 
participation in and the reading of the message conveyed by the Legatus 
are viewed very much as the same thing (see, for example, Prol. [4,19-24], 
11,23 [22,19], 1,24 [2,1-3]).”* Through the text itself, as well as through the 
reading of it, its recipients are absorbed into the now “extended speaker 
situation”? of a conversation that originally took place between God 
and His messengers, namely Gertrude and the nun. This is thematized in 
the Prologue (cf. 2,9-17) and in one of the final chapters of the Legatus 


69 Köbele, Bilder der unbegriffenen Wahrheit. Zur Struktur mystischer Rede im Span- 
nungsfeld von Latein und Volkssprache (1993) demonstrates that this also affects the liter- 
ary and linguistic composition of the texts from Helfta (although not Das fließende Licht), 
104-122. 

70 The second book, however, which is regarded as authentic, presents her as a self- 
aware author who assumes that her text will continue to exist even after her death (Lega- 
tus II, 23 (22, 19-20)). 

71 Tt should be noted that the literary oeuvre of Helfta arose during a period of transi- 
tion for the convent. See Hubrath, Schreiben, 40. 

72 The same applies to the Liber of Mechthild of Hackeborn (Hubrath, Schreiben, 52). 

73 This expression has been taken over from Ehlich in the full knowledge that he does 
not confine the text and the process of transmission that guarantees it to the written form 
(“Text und sprachliches Handeln. Die Entstehung von Texten aus dem Bedurfnis nach 
Überlieferung” (1983), 38). 
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(cf. V,34 [1u-19]), and lends the written material a claim to validity that 
can hardly be bettered. This claim is, of course, guaranteed by the fact that 
at programmatically pivotal points in the book the written material claims 
God as its author (in the Prologue and Book V,33). 


* * * 


Books do not, however, fall from Heaven, and writing does not—except 
in post-Structuralist fantasies—write itself. As a philologist, one does not 
want to leave the text to God’s authorship, however much the writing 
would assert this for itself. Like Kurt Ruh, we are far more interested in 
discovering the actual author. In this quest, Friedrich Nietzsche provides 
a helpful analogy: his book Menschliches, Allzumenschliches was created at 
the end of the 19th century in comparable circumstances to the Legatus. 
He had recourse to a scribe, his secretary Heinrich Köselitz, alias Peter 
Gast. However, his reason was not humility, as in Gertrude’s case (at least 
according to the prologue to Legatus III), but short-sightedness. This state 
of affairs led Nietzsche to make the following observation: “Truth to tell, 
it was Peter Gast, at that time a student at the University of Basel and a 
devoted friend of mine, who was responsible for the book. With my head 
wrapped in bandages and extremely painful, I dictated while he wrote and 
corrected as he went along—to be accurate, he was the real composer, 
whereas I was only the author” (Nietzsche, Ecce homo 5: Menschliches, All- 
zumenschliches, 327). Similarly, it is a characteristic of monastic literature 
that Cistercian visionary literature may be guaranteed by the authority 
of a named, saintly nun—the author—but producing the literary record 
is ultimately the task of the convent.” This is important for our under- 
standing of the Legatus: by focusing solely on its protagonist, one risks 
misunderstanding the communicative achievement and social function of 
the text, for Gertrude functions solely as the authority for the validity of 
the text and is, in this sense, “only” the author. In light of these remarks, 
certain characteristics of the “actual author” (Kurt Ruh) may surely be 
attributed to this “actual scribe”. The voice of this fellow nun from Helfta 
is also heard in the Prooemium, which occurs before the extracts from the 
Legatus in the Leipzig manuscript ms. 827,7? another previously unknown 
witness to literary production in Helfta. In it Gertrude’s sister nun speaks, 


74 Palmer, “Deutschsprachige Literatur im Zisterzienserorden”, 253. 

75 This came to my attention too late to be fully worked into this article. See Marker 
and Nemes, “Eine hagiographische Figur meldet sich zu Wort. Zu einem neu entdeckten 
Text der Helftaer Klosterliteratur” (2014). 
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describing her own role in the textualization of the divine revelations 
received by Gertrude, already thought of as deceased. The nun includes 
new information: Gertrude’s family names, and some previously unknown 
details about the origin of the text and a series of chapters that are not 
currently part of the known corpus of Gertrude’s revelations. 

The discovery of the Leipzig manuscript sheds new light on the per- 
sona visible in the hagiographical parts of the Legatus. This persona might 
simply be part of a strategy of “personalizing the author” (Hugo Kuhn) 
by personifying the voice of the narrator.”° However, the writing sister 
nun might also be more than a mere literary device. In the case of 14th- 
century Dominican Sister Books, for example, author writers are known to 
be responsible for recording the divine grace imparted to their fellow sis- 
ter, and for reinforcing the validity of their reports through their status as 
eye witnesses.”” By analogy, the anonymous sister of the Legatus could be 
a nun from Gertrude’s immediate surroundings who helped in the compo- 
sition of the book and even became a ghost writer, co-authoring the text 
and pre-empting Peter Gast by centuries. 


76 Kuhn, “Versuch einer Literaturtypologie des deutschen 14. Jahrhunderts” (1980), 85. 
77 Cf. Bürkle, Literatur im Kloster. Historische Funktion und rhetorische Legitimation 
‚Jfrauenmystischer Texte des 14. Jahrhunderts (1999), 243-245. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
TEXT PRODUCTION AND AUTHORSHIP: GERTRUDE OF HELFTA’S 
LEGATUS DIVINAE PIETATIS 


Edition: Doyére et al. (Sources chretiennes, Nr. 139, 143, 255, 331). The transla- 
tion of the Prologue is based on the partial translation in Laura M. Grimes’s 
essay: “Writing as Birth: The Composition of Gertrud of Helfta’s Herald of 
God’s Loving-Kindness,” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 42.3 (2007), 329-345, 
consulting the complete translation of the first three books by Margaret 
Winkworth (in The Herald of Divine Love). For the extracts from Book V, 
the German translation of Johanna Lanczkowski (WBG 1989) was consulted. 
Revision and further translation: Laura Ball and editors. 


5a) The Prologue to Gertrude of Helfta’s Legatus divinae pietatis (11) 


The Prologue to Book I of the Legatus describes the role of divine inspira- 
tion in the genesis of the text and the transmission of God’s loving kindness 
through the book to the appropriately devout author, reader and copyist. 
God emerges as a co-author who chooses a title for the work, The Herald of 


the Divine Loving-Kindness, that expresses its intention. 


1. Omnium bonorum distributor 
Spiritus Paraclitus, qui spirat ubi 

vult, prout vult et quando vult, sicut 
congruentissimum quaerit secretum 
aspirandi, sic etiam ad salutem 
plurimorum congruentem ordinat 
modum aspirata in lucem proferendi, 
ut patet in hac famula Dei, quam licet 
larga supereffluxio divinae pietatis 
non desierit sine intervallo temporis 
immanare, emanandi tamen ordinavit 
intervalla. Unde et liber iste diversis 
temporibus est conscriptus, ita ut 
pars una conscriberetur post octavum 
annum acceptae gratiae et pars altera 
circa vicesimum annum perficeretur. 


2. Quas utrasque partes se acceptare 
Dominus singulis vicibus dignanter 
declaravit. Nam cum prima pars 
conscripta fuisset et ipsa cum humili 
devotione eam Domino commendasset, 


The Spirit, the Paraclete, dispenser of 
all good things, who breathes where 

he wills, how he wills and when he 
wills, seeks to keep his inspiration a 
most fitting secret; yet for the salvation 
of many he also ordains a fitting 

way of revealing his inspiration, as 
clearly shown in this handmaid of 
God. Although the vast flood of God’s 
loving kindness never ceased to flow 
continually into her, He nonetheless 
ordained a pause before it flowed out. 
So it was that this book was written 
down at various times: one part written 
down eight years after her reception of 
grace and the second part completed 
about twenty years later. 


For both of these parts, the Lord 
signified his gracious acceptance of it. 
When the first part had been written 
down and she had dedicated it to the 
Lord with humble devotion, she 
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tale a benignissima pietate Dei accepit 
responsum: “Nemo a me elongare 
potest memoriale abundantiae divinae 
suavitatis meae.” Per quod verbum 
intellexit Dominum velle imponi libello 
illi tale nomen: scilicet Memoriale 
abundantiae divinae suavitatis. Et 
adjecit Dominus: “Si quis cum devota 
intentione spiritualis profectus in 

hoc libro legere desideraverit, ipsum 
mihi attraham in tantum quod quasi 
inter manus meas leget in eo, et ego 
memetipsum illi in hoc opere sociabo, 
ut sicut fieri solet quando duo legentes 
in una pagina, unus alterius sentiat 
flatum, sic ego intraham flatum 
desideriorum ipsius, quo viscera 
pietatis meae commoveantur super 
eum. Insuper aspirabo ipsi afflatum 
meae divinitatis, quo ipse interius per 
spiritum meum renovetur.” Subjunxit 
etiam Dominus: “Qui vero simili 
intentione in eo conscripta descripserit, 
pro singulis immittam ei a suavitate 
divini Cordis mei tot sagittas amoris, 
quae in anima ipsius jucundissimas 
delectationes divinae suavitatis 
commovebunt.” 


3. Secunda vero pars dum 
conscriberetur, etiam nimis voluntatem 
ipsius demulcens, et ipsa hoc nocte 
quadam querulando Domino 
proponeret, ipse eam solita benignitate 
demulcens, inter caetera sic dixit: 

“Dedi te in lucem gentium ut sis salus 
mea ab extremis terrae.” Quod cum 

illa de libro isto, qui tunc vix incoeptus 
fuerat, dictum intelligeret, admirans 
ait: “Et quomodo, Deus, per hunc 
libellum aliquis poterit percipere lucem 
cognitionis, cum voluntatis meae 
nullatenus sit ut plura 
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received this answer from the sweetest 
loving kindness of the Lord: “No one 
can separate this memorial of the 
abundance of my divine sweetness 
from me”. She understood by these 
words that the Lord Himself wanted 
the book to be given the following title: 
Memorial to the Abundance of Divine 
Sweetness. The Lord added: “If anyone 
wishes to read this book with the 
devout intention of spiritual progress, 

I shall draw them so closely to me that 
they will read it as if my own hands 
were holding the book and I myself 
shall keep them company at the task. 
As when two people are reading the 
same page, each is aware of the other's 
breath, so shall I draw in the breath 

of their longings. Thus the core of my 
loving kindness will be moved to have 
mercy on him. Moreover I shall breathe 
into him the breath of my divinity 
which, through my Spirit, will create 
him anew within”. The Lord also added: 
“Whoever copies what is written here 
with a similar intention, for every 
single word I will fire at him, from the 
sweetness of my divine heart, as many 
arrows of love which will set in motion 
in his soul the most delightful pleasures 
of divine goodness’. 


One night, while the second part was 
being written to the great delight of 
God’s will, she was making complaint 
to the Lord. He soothed her with His 
usual kindness and said, amongst other 
things: “I have given thee to be the 
light of the Gentiles, that thou mayst 
be my salvation even to the farthest 
part of the earth”. As she knew that He 
was speaking of the book, which was 
scarcely begun, she said wonderingly: 
“And how, O my God, could anyone be 
granted the light of knowledge through 
this little book, since I do not want any 
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conscribantur, et etiam ipsa pauca 
jam scripta nequaquam permittam 
manifestari?” Ad quod Dominus: “Cum 
ego Jeremiam in prophetam elegissem, 
ipse videbatur sibi nec loqui scire nec 
congruentem discretionem habere, 
cujus tamen eloquio ego correxi gentes 
et regna. Similiter quaecumque luce 
cognitionis et veritatis per te illustrare 
disposui, non frustrabitur, cum 
aeternam praedestinationem meam 
nullus hominum possit impedire, quia 
ego quos praedestinavi hos et vocabo, 
et quos vocavero hos et justificabo, 
qualicumque mihi complacet modo.” 


4. Altera vice, dum iterum in orando 
niteretur obtinere a Domino, ut 
permitteret se prohibere scribentem 
hunc librum, quia tunc obedientia 
praelatorum eam tam violenter non 
cogeret ad scribendum sicut antea 
fecerat, Dominus benigne respondit: 
“An nescis quia quemcumque voluntas 
mea cogit, super omnem obedientiam 
est coactus? Ergo cum voluntatem 
meam, cui nemo potest resistere, 

scias in scribendo libro isto, ut quid 
turbaris? Nam et ego scribentem instigo 
et fideliter juvabo atque quod meum 
est illaesum conservabo.” Tunc illa 
voluntatem suam beneplacito divino 
totam conformans dixit ad Dominum: 
“Quo vocabulo, dilectissime Domine, 
vis hunc libellum praetitulari?” Ad 
quod Dominus: “Liber iste meus 
Legatus divinae pietatis nominabitur, 
quia pietatis meae supereffluentia in 
ipso aliqualiter praelibabitur.” Quod illa 
multum admirans ait: “Cum personae 
illae quae nominantur Legati majori 
fungantur auctoritate, quid huic libello, 
quem tali denotas vocabulo, dignaris 
concedere auctoritatis?” Respondit 
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more to be written and I will not allow 
the little that is already written to be 
shown to anyone?”. To which the Lord 
answered: “When I chose Jeremiah 

to be my prophet, he thought he was 
incapable of speaking with knowledge 
or discretion, yet by the words of his 
mouth I reproved peoples and kings. In 
the same way, my intention to clarify 
certain things through you by the light 
of knowledge and truth shall not be 
frustrated, for no one can hinder what 
has been predestined from eternity. For 
those whom I have predestined I shall 
call; and those whom I have called 

I shall justify, in the way which 

pleases me”. 


Another time, when she again pleaded 
in prayer with the Lord, asking 
whether He would allow her to stop 
writing this book, for obedience to 
the ecclesiastical powers no longer 
drove her to write with the same force 
as in times past, the Lord answered 
full of kindness: “Do you not know 
that whosoever is forced by my will, is 
obliged above and beyond any other 
obedience? Therefore, since you know 
my will, which no one may resist, in 
writing this book, why then are you 
troubled? For I will encourage the 
scribe and support her faithfully; and 
that which is mine I will preserve 
unsullied”. Then she, conforming her 
entire will to the divine pleasure, said 
to the Lord: “What title do you want 
this book to have, most loving Lord?”. 
The Lord replied: “This book of mine 
will be called The Herald of the Divine 
Loving Kindness, for some of the 
overflowing abundance of my loving 
kindness will spill over into it”. At this 
she marvelled greatly and asked: “If 
people called legates act with greater 
authority, what authority do you then 
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Dominus: “Ex virtute divinitatis hoc 
concedo ut quicumque ad laudem 
meam cum recta fide et humili 
devotione devotaque gratitudine 

in ipso legerit, et aedificari quaerit, 
venialium peccatorum remissionem 
consequatur, et obtinebit gratiam 
spiritualis consolationis et insuper 
habilitabitur ad gratiam ampliorem?” 


5. Post haec, dum illa recognosceret 
Domino complacere ut duae partes 
conjungerentur in unum, devotis 
orationibus requisivit ab eo quomodo 
permisceri deberent quae singula ipse 
singulis, ut praescriptum est, vocabulis 
dignatus est disjungere. Respondit 
Dominus: “Sicut gratia prolis electae 
uterque parens quandoque affectuosius 
respicitur, sic ex utrisque hunc librum 
conjungendum praeordinavi, unde ex 
utrisque sortietur vocabulum, scilicet 
Legatus memorialis abundantiae divinae 
pietatis, quia legationem divinae 
pietatis meae faciet ad memoriam 
electorum meorum.” 


6. Et cum in consequentibus pateat 
huic jugiter affuisse divinae dignationis 
praesentiam et tamen quandoque 
inseratur “apparuit” vel “affuit ei 
Dominus’, sic intelligendum est, quod 
quamvis vere frequenter affuerit 

ipsi speciali quadam praerogativa, 

pro causa tamen et pro tempore 
quandoque magis imaginatoriam 
exhibuit illi formam, ad capacitatem 
proximorum quibus hoc notificandum 
praeordinavit. Similiter etiam sciendum 
est de his quae in consequentibus 
videntur diversa, quia Deus amator 
universorum, in visitatione unius, 
plurimorum diversimode quaerit 
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deem worthy for this little book, to 
which you give the name Legatus?”. The 
Lord replied: “By virtue of my divinity 

I grant this: that anyone who reads it 
for my praise with correct faith, humble 
devotion and religious gratitude and 
who seeks to be edified and to receive 
remission of venial sins will obtain the 
gift of spiritual consolation; and will, 
moreover, become capable of more 
ample grace”. 


Then, having recognized that it would 
please the Lord to bind both parts 
together, she enquired of Him in 
humble prayer as to the manner in 
which they should be combined, after 
He had declared Himself to distinguish 
the different parts by different titles, as 
noted before. The Lord replied: “Just as 
because of a chosen child sometimes 
both parents are regarded more 
affectionately, so have I preordained 
that this book should result from 

a union of both parts and the title 
emerge from both: that is, The Herald: 
A Memorial of the Abundance of the 
Divine Loving-Kindness, for it will herald 
my loving kindness in the memory of 
those that I have chosen’. 


Since it will become clear from what 
follows that the presence of the divine 
favour constantly supported her 

and yet she sometimes inserted “He 
appeared” or “The Lord was with her’, 
this must be understood to mean that, 
although He was indeed often with 
her as a special privilege, nonetheless 
there were periods when, for some 
reason or some time, He appeared 

to her in a form more amenable to 

the imagination, in conformity to 

the capacity of those around her, to 
whom He preordained that a particular 
revelation should be communicated. 
Similarly, it is also essential to know, in 
regard to the 
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salutem. Et quamvis tam ferialibus 
quam festivis diebus pius Dominus 
continue indifferenter gratiam suam 
huic infuderit, tam per imaginationes 
corporearum similitudinum quam 
etiam per puriores illuminationes 
cognitionum; si quid tamen de 
imaginationibus corporearum 
similitudinum ad intellectum 
humanum in libello isto describi 
voluit, ad discretionem legentium et 
capacitatem divisum est in quinque. 


7. In quorum primo continetur 

de commendatione personae et 
testimoniis gratiae. In secundo libro 
continentur quae ipsamet, instigante 
spiritu Dei, per gratiarum actionem 
conscripserat de modo susceptae 
gratiae. In tertio vero exponuntur 
aliqua de beneficiis sibi impensis, sive 
revelatis; in quarto autem annotantur 
visitationes quibus in quibusdam festis 
consolata est a divina pietate. In quinto 
deinde exprimuntur aliqua de his quae 
sibi Dominus dignatus est revelare ex 
meritis animarum decedentium. Et 
subjunguntur aliqua de 
consolationibus quibus Dominus 
extrema ipsius dignatus est 
praevenire. 


8. Sed quia Hugo dicit: “Suspecta 
est mihi omnis veritas quam non 
confirmat Scripturarum auctoritas.” 
Et infra: “Nec rata poterit esse 
quantumlibet verisimilis revelatio 
sine attestatione Moysi et Helyae, id 
est, sine Scripturarum auctoritate.” 
Ergo in marginibus annotavi quae 
simplex ingenium et inexercitatus 
sensus meus in instanti ad memoriam 
potuit 
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varied material that follows, that God, 
the lover of all, in visiting one seeks in 
different ways the salvation of many. 
Just as the loving Lord continually 
poured His grace into her without 
alteration, on weekdays and holy 
days, sometimes through the means 
of sensible corporeal similitudes, 
sometimes through purer intellectual 
visions, so, too, did He will this book to 
record images of His bodily likenesses 
according to the capacities of the 
human intellect. For the readers’ 
estimation and comprehension it is 
divided into five books. 


In the first book of these is contained 
the recommendation of the person 
and the witnesses of grace. In the 
second book is contained what she 
herself, encouraged by the Spirit of 
God, did record with gratitude about 
the manner in which she received 
grace. In the third book, something of 
the gifts of grace imparted or revealed 
to her is described. In the fourth book 
are recorded the visitations by which 
she was comforted on various feast 
days by divine love. In the fifth book, 
something is conveyed of those things 
the Lord deemed worthy to reveal to 
her about the merits of the souls of 
the dead and also something of the 
comforts He deemed her worthy of at 
her own death. 


However, as Hugh says: “I hold 
suspect all truth which is not 
confirmed by scriptural authority”; 
and, further down, “No revelation, 
however probable it appears, should 
be endorsed without the witness of 
Moses and Elijah, that is, without the 
scriptural authority”. I have therefore 
recorded in the margin what my simple 
wit and inexperienced understanding 
could recall on the 
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revocare, sperans ut, si quis acri 
ingenio et exercitato sensu 
affuerit, multo probabiliora atque 
convenientiora testimonia possit 
adhibere. 
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spur of the moment, in the hope that 
if anyone of keen wit and experienced 
understanding should come across 

it, he would be able to cite far more 
credible and appropriate witnesses. 


5b) In Praise of the Book (V,33) 


Book V, § 33 De commendatione libri hujus (“In Praise of This Book”): After 
completion of the book Christ imbues it with His sweetness and sanctifies 
it in terms equating the book with the Eucharist. 


Cum liber iste conscriptus esset, 
apparuit illi Dominus Jesus, habens 
ipsum impressum pectori suo, 

dicens: “Hunc librum meum ad 

hoc intimis divini pectoris mei 
impressi, quo singulas litteras in eo 
conscriptas dulcedine divinitatis meae 
pertranseam medullitus, sicut medo 
suavissimus micam recentis similaginis 
efficaciter pertransit, ut omnis qui ad 
laudem meam cum humili devotione 
in ipso legerit, fructum ex hoc 
consequatur aeternae salutis.” Tunc 
oravit Dominum ut eumdem librum ab 
omni conservare dignaretur errore ad 
suam laudem et gloriam. Qui extensa 
venerabili manu sua super illum, signo 
sanctae crucis communivit, dicens: 
“Eodem effectu quo in hac missa 
panem et vinum transubstantiavi 
omnibus in salutem, etiam omnia 

in libro isto conscripta caelesti 
benedictione mea modo sanctificavi 
omnibus, sicut supra dixi, cum humili 
devotione in ipso legere volentibus in 
veram salutem.” Et subjunxit Dominus: 
“Sic, inquit, delectat me labor hunc 
librum meum mihi conscribentis 
quasi tot olfactoriola mihi ad ornatum 
appenderit, quot litteras in ipso 
conscripsit, ex quibus singulis triplici 
miro modo afficior delectamento, quia 
profecto in eis sapit mihi inexplicabilis 


After this book had been written, the 
Lord Jesus appeared to her, holding it 
pressed to His breast and saying: 
“Ihave pressed this book which is mine 
deep into my divine breast to saturate 
every single letter written in it with the 
sweetness of my divinity, as sweetest 
mead drenches a bite of fresh bread 
with sweetness, so that each one who 
reads it in humble devotion for my 
praise will gain the fruit of eternal life. 
Thereupon she prayed to the Lord that 
He would deem this book worthy to 
preserve it from all error, for His praise 
and glory. Then He stretched out His 
venerable hand over the book and 
sealed it with the sign of the holy Cross, 
saying: “Through the same power by 
which, at mass, I have transformed the 
bread and wine for the salvation of all, 
I have sanctified everything written in 
this book by my heavenly blessing for 
the true salvation of all those, as I have 
said, who read it in humble devotion”. 
The Lord added the following words: 

“I delight in the work of the scribe 
who has written this book for me, as 
surely as if she had adorned me with 
as many vials of perfume as there are 
letters in the book. Each of these fills 
me with marvellous delight in three 
forms: I taste in them the unspeakable, 
divine sweetness of my divine love, 
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dulcedo divini amoris mei, ex quo 
cuncta in eo conscripta profluxerunt. 
Et afficit me suavis redolentia bonae 
voluntatis ipsius scribentis. Necnon 
alludit mihi forma meae gratuitae 
pietatis quae patet in singulis ejusdem 
libri scriptis. Ego enim in eodem amore, 
quo omnia in libro isto conscripta 
gratuita pietate mea tibi infudi, eodem 
etiam amore eadem memoriae a te 
audientis commendavi, componens et 
ordinans ac per manus ejus secundum 
optimum beneplacitum meum 
conscribens universa. Ego enim saepe 
dictum librum meum sanctissima 
conversatione mea operiam, roseisque 
monilibus quinque vulnerum meorum 
adornabo, ac septem donis Spiritus 
sancti, tamquam septem sigillis, divina 
virtute mea consignabo, ut non sit qui 
ipsum de manu mea eruere possit.” 
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from which all the things written in 
this book have flowed; the good will of 
her who writes for me delights me with 
its delicious fragrance; and the form 

of my freely given grace, which shows 
through in all that is written down. 
With the same love, with which I in my 
freely given grace poured out all that is 
written in this book, I also committed it 
to the memory of the one who listened 
to you, who collected and ordered it all 
to my greatest delight. For I will cover 
this book which even now I often have 
called mine with my most holy life and 
adorn it with the rose-coloured jewels 
of my five wounds and seal it with the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, as with 
seven seals, by my divine might, so that 
no one shall be able to pluck this book 
from my hand”. 


5c) The Reception of the Book (V,34) 


Book V, § 34: De acceptatione hujus libri (“The Reception of This Book”): 
Observed by an eyewitness, the compiler offers the completed work to the 
Lord, who promises to guide the pious reader Himself but to destroy the 


scornful one. 


1. Hinc alia vice, dum compilatrix 
hujus libri communicatura eumdem 
occulte in manica sub pallio suo 
deferret oblaturum Domino in laudem 
aeternam, hoc nullo penitus hominum 
sciente, et more solito flexis genibus 

in obviam dominici corporis profunde 
inclinaret, visus est ab alia persona 
Dominus, quasi ex incontinentia 
profusivi amoris, cum ingenti gaudio 
in obviam ejus genua flectendo eam 
blande circumplecti, dicens: “Ego 
dulcedine divini amoris mei penetrabo 
et penetrando fecundabo omnia 

verba libri hujus mihi modo oblati, 
immo veraciter impulsu spiritus mei 


On another occasion, when she, 

the compiler of this book, went to 
Communion, she carried it secretly 
in the sleeve of her habit, under her 
mantle, to offer it to the Lord for 

His eternal praise, without anyone 
knowing. She genuflected in the 
usual way and, approaching the body 
of the Lord, prostrated herself before 
it. At this point another person 

saw the Lord approaching her with 
great manifestations of love and joy, 
embracing her tenderly and saying: 

“I will penetrate all the words in this 
book which you have offered me with 
the sweetness of my divine love— 
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conscripti. Et quicumque humiliato 
corde ad me veniens, amore amoris mei 
in eo legere voluerit, huic ego revera in 
sinu meo quasi digito proprio sigillatim 
quaeque sibi utilia demonstrabo, et 
insuper me ipsi tam dignanter acclinabo 
quod, quemadmodum quis diversis 
speciebus saturatus afflatu suo aspiraret 
se osculari volentem, sic ego ex afflatu 
divinitatis meae effectum animae suae 
salutarem ipsi efficaciter inspirabo. 

Qui vero curiosa instigatur elatione, 

a tergo mihi adveniens, quasi dorso 
meo incubuerit ad introspiciendum, 

et invertendo perscrutando hujus libri 
mei textum, hunc certe cum pondus 
ejus amplius supportare noluero, divina 
virtute mea confusum deicere non 
verebor.” 
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and, penetrating them, make them 
fruitful—for they were truly written by 
the power of my spirit. And I will take 
whoever comes to me with ahumble 
heart, desiring for love of my love to 
read this book, onto my lap and with 
my finger point out all specifically that 
is beneficial for him. And I will incline 
myself graciously towards him, so that, 
in the same way that someone who 
has been sated by both species of the 
Eucharist breathes onto the one who 
wishes to kiss him, I will breathe into 
the reader efficaciously with my divine 
breath to effect his soul’s salvation. 
However, whoever is spurred on by 
curiosity and self-aggrandizement to 
come to me underhandedly, leaning 
as it were on my back to spy over 

my shoulder and scan the text of my 
book to pervert it: I will not suffer the 
burden of his weight for a moment; 

I will not hesitate to destroy the 
disgraced with my divine power. 


5d) The Conclusion of the Book (V,36) 


Book V, § 36 Conclusio hujus libri (“The conclusion of this book”): This pas- 
sage praises God’s fruitful co-authorship of the work, which leads the narra- 
tor and reader of the book upwards to His grace and their salvation. 


Ad laudem et gloriam Dei amatoris 
humanae salutis conscriptus est liber 
iste; sed causa brevitatis plurimis, 
immo pene innumeris, omissis, 
consummatus est tam evidenti et, ut 
ita dicam, tam miraculoso adjutorio 
divinae misericordiae, quod vel etiam 
saltem per hoc solum innotescere 
potuit quam uberem animarum 
fructum ipse praeventor et subsecutor 
optimorum datorum ex eo requirat. 
Nequaquam tamen exhausto rivulo 
divinarum influxionum in hanc 
electam suam directo, sed partito 


This book was written to the praise 

and glory of God, the lover of human 
salvation. For the sake of brevity many 
things, nay, things almost without 
number, have been omitted. It was 
completed with the remarkable—I 
might even say wondrous—help of 
divine mercy, which alone at least could 
reveal that overabundant fruit of the 
soul which the author and finisher of 
all good gifts expected from it. Without, 
however, being exhausted, the stream 
of divine outpourings flowed directly 
into this person, His chosen one, and 
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nobiscum quod nobis congruebat, 
electam suam, quasi per ascensorios 
gradus imaginationum deducens 

ad secretiora, immo ad puriores et 
excellentiores sapientiae haustus, 
perduxit, qui nequaquam corporearum 
imaginationum obumbrationibus ad 
publicum nostrum possint perduci. 
Quae tamen omnia incontinentissima 
Dei pietas cum universis hic scriptis ad 
salutem egentium tam copiose faciat 
exuberare, quo, adaucto centuplicato 
fructu, in librum vitae scribi digni 
inveniantur. Et interim legentes in 
libello isto simpliciores, qui per se 

non sufficiunt natare in profluvio 
divinae pietatis, saltem hoc vehiculo 
iter arripiant, et quasi manuductione 
beneficiorum proximi sui delectati, 
vacando lectionibus, meditationibus 
et contemplationibus, ipsi tandem 
gustare incipiant quam dulcis est 
Dominus et quam revera beatus est qui 
sperans in eo totum cogitatum suum 
jactat in ipsum. Quod benignitate 

sua nobis praestare dignetur qui in 
Trinitate perfecta vivit et regnat Deus 
per infinita saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


shall be given to us as we deserve 
it. Yet through a gradual elevation 
of the imagination the Lord has led 
His chosen one upwards, as if over 
ascending stairs, to higher graces 
of vision and more secret things so 
she might taste the purer and more 
delightful fountains of wisdom, which 
can by no means be understood 
through the shadow images of 
bodily imagination possessed by the 
uninitiated. 

May the eternal loving kindness 
of God join all this with that which is 
written here and make it so fruitful for 
the readers’ salvation that they may 
bring forth fruit a hundredfold and 
be found worthy to be written into 
the book of life. And meanwhile the 
simpler readers of this book, those 
who are not able by themselves to 
swim in the stream of divine grace, 
may at least travel by this vehicle and 
rejoice that they, too, may be led by 
the hand through their neighbour's 
gifts of grace until finally they begin 
to taste, by reading, meditating and 
contemplating, how sweet the Lord 
is and how truly blessed he is that 
hopes in the Lord and throws all his 
care upon Him. May God in His loving 
kindness preserve this, God, who lives 
in the perfect Trinity and rules world 
without end. Amen. 


CHAPTER SIX 


LATIN AND THE VERNACULAR: MECHTHILD OF MAGDEBURG— 
MECHTHILD OF HACKEBORN—GERTRUDE OF HELFTA 


Ernst Hellgardt 


The relationship between Latin and the vernacular has been particularly 
significant for the development of European mysticism, especially women’s 
mysticism since the 13th century. In southern Germany, religious texts—in 
women’s convents or addressed to lay people—were increasingly written 
in the vernacular rather than in Latin. By contrast, in northern Germany 
the majority of religious texts, both transmitted and authored, remained 
in Latin, even in women’s communities. The corpus of mystical literature 
displays a wide range of competence in this language, as is clearly dem- 
onstrated by texts drawn from the writings of the three visionary women 
of Helfta. Hence the Latin-German origins and transmission of the writ- 
ings by Mechthild of Magdeburg, Mechthild of Hackeborn and Gertrude 
of Helfta form the focus of this chapter (+ Nemes). The works by Gertrude 
of Helfta and Mechthild of Hackeborn were translated from Latin into 
the vernacular; in the case of Mechthild of Magdeburg this process was 
initially reversed; later her work was also translated from the Latin back 
into German. These women lived together for a while in the Benedictine- 
Cistercian convent of Helfta near Eisleben in Thuringia, knew one another, 
and communicated with one another about their spiritual experiences 
within the framework of a devotional culture imbued with mysticism. 
This formed the basis for the transmission of their works beyond northern 
Germany to the Netherlands. Hence, their writings form a self-contained, 
unified complex, even if those by Mechthild of Hackeborn and Gertrude 
of Helfta are closer to each other in style and content than to Mechthild of 
Magdeburg’s work. Nonetheless, all three belonged to the spiritual milieu 
of Helfta in the second half of the 13th century. 

Mechthild of Magdeburg, the oldest of the three, did not enter the 
Helfta community until late in life. She spent the last twelve years of her 
life there, having previously lived for a long time as a beguine, possibly 
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in Magdeburg.! Mechthild of Hackeborn (1241-98) had been admitted 
into the community at the age of seven (Liber I, ı, 5) and raised there 
under the supervision of her older sister, Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn. 
She became choir mistress and was probably a teacher, particularly of 
the young Gertrude of Helfta. Gertrude of Helfta (1256-1301/1302) was the 
youngest of the three, entering Helfta in 1261 at the age of five (Legatus 
I, § 1, l. 10). There are clear intertextual and literary cross connections 
between Das fließende Licht der Gottheit, the Liber specialis gratiae and 
the Legatus divinae pietatis, mainly in the use of hagiographical and lit- 
erary topoi. Their writings allow us insight into both the homogeneity 
and the heterogeneity of the spiritual milieu in the Helfta convent at that 
time. This is illustrated by the reflection within their works on the very 
nature of the works themselves, expressed using the same literary motifs 
(> Nemes).? With very similar formulations, all three authors lay claim to 
divine authorization, approbation and defence of their writings (> Poor). 


For example, the actual material form of all three works—their binding, 
parchment and script—is imagined as an actual “book” in the hands of 
God. Moreover, each woman expresses anxiety about the continued trans- 
mission of the book to, and its salvific effect on, its readers, as well as 
concern for, and intercession on behalf of, the copyist(s). The works also 
discuss whether, or to what extent, the visionary wrote her book with her 
own hand. A key motif is the statement that the visionaries all received 
the titles of their respective works from the mouth of God Himself: Das 
fließende Licht der Gottheit is named in Chapter II, 26 as the “Light of the 
Godhead which always flows into the hearts of truth” (Licht der gotheit 
das do alwegen flust in die hertzen der warheit, cf. also Legatus V, § 7). Of 
the Liber specialis gratiae Chapter II, 43 says that it is called “the book of 
special grace” (liber specialis gratiae’ vocabitur). Two titles are given in 
the Legatus divinae pietatis: the prologue to Book 1, § 2, ll. 7-8 states that 
“the Lord wanted to put on this book the following name: ‘Document of the 
Abundance of God’s Loving-Kindness’” (Dominum velle imponi libello illi 
tale nomen: scilicet Memoriale abundantiae dininae suavitatis’). Chapter II, 


1 Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book: Gender and the Making of Textual Author- 
ity (2004). On the textual transmission see Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch—vom Ich zum 
Autor. Zur Text- und Autorkonstitution in Überlieferung und Rezeption des Fließenden Lichts 
der Gottheit’ Mechthilds von Magdeburg (2010), 126-131 and 3-4, n. n; and Hellgardt, “‘Das 
Fließende Licht der Gottheit’. Mechthild von Magdeburg und ihr Buch” (2013). 

2 Bynum, “Women Mystics in the Thirteenth Century: The Case of the Nuns of Helfta” 
(1984). 
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24 claims that the Lord remarked, “This my book will be called ‘Herald of 
God’s Loving-Kindness’” (Ad quod Dominus: Liber iste meus ‘Legatus divi- 
nae pietatis’ nominabitur, also V, 33-36). Some passages in the Liber and 
the Legatus correspond word for word, as in the description of Mechthild 
of Hackeborn’s death (Liber VII, 1 VII, 3-10 and Legatus V, 4).? Moreover, 
both works describe the death of Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn at great 
length. When it comes to describing individual visions, the Liber and the 
Legatus in particular share numerous specific motifs. Work remains to be 
done on Mechthild of Magdeburg’s influence on the language and style of 
Gertrude of Helfta. 

As for the relative chronology of the works: the first six books of Das 
fließende Licht (FL) are the earliest (> Poor). Mechthild of Magdeburg will 
have brought them to Helfta with her; she composed the seventh book in 
the convent. Second comes the Liber, only composed from 1292 onwards, 
in the 5oth year of Mechthild of Hackeborn’s life (Liber I 1; II 42,43; V 22; 
V 31), and initially without her knowledge, as it stems from the secret tran- 
script of revelations made by Mechthild to a confidante (Liber II 43). Sub- 
sequently, however, the revelations were recorded with her permission 
by two sisters at Helfta, one of whom is reputed to have been Gertrude 
of Helfta. The youngest work of the three is the Legatus, written down by 
several sisters in the convent in 1301, 20 years after Gertrude of Helfta’s 
first vision of grace on 27 January 1261; only the second book was written 
by Gertrude herself (Legatus Prologue to III, > Nemes). Thus Mechthild 
of Hackeborn’s and Gertrude’s books were, to a considerable extent, com- 
munal productions. All three works are extant in Latin and vernacular 
versions. 


Mechthild of Magdeburg: From German into Latin and Back Again 


The first six books of Das fließende Licht (FL) were soon translated into 
Latin (Appendix 6a, p. 146): Dietrich of Apolda integrated into his Life 
of Dominic (1296-1298) excerpts from the Latin translation, which was 
disseminated under the title Lux divinitatis (LD).4 However, the Latin 
translation probably did not originate in Helfta itself, since evidence for 
the history of its transmission and reception points to Benedictine and 


3 See Ankermann, Gertrud die Große von Helfta. Eine Studie zum Spannungsverhältnis 
von religiöser Erfahrung und literarischer Gestaltung in mystischen Werken (1997), 58. 
4 Nemes, Schrift, 220-224, 234, 342. 
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Carthusian foundations in Erfurt (+ Nemes), as is also the case for Ger- 
trude of Helfta and Mechthild of Hackeborn. Finally, the Latin version 
was translated back into Alemannic Early New High German, possibly 
in the Carthusian monastery in Basel, though without knowledge of Das 
fliefsende Licht. This translation, entitled the Licht der Gottheit (LG), is 
extant in a single manuscript from 1517 (Appendix 6a, p. 146).5 Some pas- 
sages suggest its source text differed from the version of the Lux divinitatis 
available to us today.® 

None of the three texts can—in the form in which they have come 
down to us—represent the immediate source for one of the others. Das 
fließende Licht seems not to have been completed when the Latin trans- 
lation was made; thus, the seventh book is missing in the Lux divinitatis 
which numbers only six books. Furthermore, three chapters from Das 
fließende Licht are missing in the Lux divinitatis: FL III, 23; VI, 22 and VI, 43. 
Chapter VI, 22 of Das fließende Licht recurs as VII, 45. It must have been 
written before the Latin compilation, and probably belonged in the late 
seventh book of the FL. It may then have been included in a later revision 
of the FL as Book VI, 22, the editor forgetting to delete it from the seventh 
book. The other FL chapters missing from the LD may also be understood 
as additions to the FL after the composition of the LD.” The number and 
sequence of the extant chapters in the individual books of the LD diverge 
completely from the FL. However, the length and unity of the chapters 
remain essentially the same, only with the tendency of the Lux divinitatis 
to divide longer passages into shorter chapters. Das fließende Licht fol- 
lows the Lux divinitatis closely, even though it is not directly based on the 
extant version. The books and chapters are in the same order, as is the dis- 
tribution of the books and within the books of the individual chapters. 

Evidence that the Lux divinitatis does indeed translate Das fließende 
Licht comes in the prologue by one Friar Henricus from the Dominican 
Order (Prologus fratris Henrici lectoris de ordine fratrum Predicatorum) who 
presents himself as having undertaken a translation from the book writ- 
ten in the vernacular (Interpretaturus igitur barbara lingua conscriptum 


5 Senne, Das Fließende Licht der Gottheit. Die Fassung der sogenannten Wolhusener 
Handschrift. Text und Untersuchung (2000), 26, 36-37. Full facsimile and description at 
e-codices. 

6 Becker, Beiträge zur lateinischen und deutschen Überlieferung des Fließenden Lichtes 
der Gottheit (1951), 30-33; Senne, Wolhusener Handschrift, 17, 58; Nemes, Schrift, 104-105; 
110-112; mss index s. v. Luzern. 

7 See Nemes, Schrift, 34-37, 16-118, 270. 

8 See Becker, Beiträge, 149-151, 152-207. 
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librum istum...aliqua...premittere...dignum duxi, Lux Divinitatis, 
Prologue, 437). This statement was included in the back-translation of 
Das fliefsende Licht as, “Therefore I, with a wild tongue will be interpreting 
this written book” (Darumb so ich mit vngeordnetter zungen würd ußlegen 
disses geschriben buch, LG Prologue, ll. 66-67). The person who wrote this 
mistranslated barbara lingua as mit vngeordnetter zungen; misunderstood 
the referent to be interpretaturus rather than conscriptum; and laboriously 
identified the main verb as ußlegen (“to explain” rather than “to translate”) 
instead of linking the verb with the verbal phrase premittere...dignum 
duxi. To recap: these texts were composed and translated in the follow- 
ing order: an early form of Das fließende Licht, written in Central German/ 
Middle Low German (> Poor); then the Lux divinitatis, which in turn was 
translated back into the Alemannic German Licht der Gottheit. 

The Lux divinitatis is testimony to the very careful editing of Mech- 
thild’s book during its translation into Latin: it is clearly shaped according 
to an overarching plan which gives each book a theme: 


Prologue 

Book I: The Book of the Godhead 

Book II: The Book of the Heavenly Hosts 

Book III: The Book of Priests 

Book IV: The Book of the Loving Soul 

Book V: The Book of the Beguines 

Book VI: The Book of Hell, of Purgatory and of Death 


Thus, the first six books of the FL were rearranged into a new sequence, 
as were their chapters. It is particularly striking that Mechthild’s reflec- 
tions on her book, its origins, its standing in the eyes of God, and its fate 
in human hands, regularly occur at the boundaries between individual 
books. In fact, these chapters resemble prefaces and conclusions fram- 
ing thematic groupings, evidence of the comprehensive reshaping of the 
work. The new sequence of material in the Lux divinitatis is characterized 
by a ‘Latin(ate)’, learnedly hierarchical organization of the text, compa- 
rable to the systematic taxonomy of material and didacticism of the theo- 
logical summa of Scholasticism, which order phenomena in descending 
order from the highest to the lowest. The advantage was the scholar liter- 
ate in Latin could more easily find his way round the book if he wanted 
orderly guidance from one theme to the next or sought information on a 
particular theme. However, this ‘Latin’ organization of the material loses 
the rich variation in themes, literary forms, and devotional stances, which 
a reader of the FL unfamiliar with Latin can unfold in successive readings. 
Justice is only done to both versions of the work if they are understood 
and appreciated within the framework of the desired reception. 
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The same ordering process may be observed at the micro level of 
translation in the LD.? The Latin version requires greater formal struc- 
ture and rhetorical shape than is provided by Mechthild’s German ver- 
sion, which often remains close to spoken language. This is reflectedin the 
fixing of the temporal levels, which are often blurred in German; in the 
practice, unavoidable in Latin, of clarifying the (quite possibly intention- 
ally) ambiguous referents of pronouns in the German; in the reduction 
to straightforward comparisons when expressions in German fluctuate 
between metaphor and (literal) meaning;!° and, finally, in the explicit 
identification of speakers in the Latin version, whereas in the German 
version they frequently remain unnamed. These changes result in part 
from the difference between linguistic structures in Latin and German, 
and make the text of the Lux divinitatis grammatically more transparent 
than its source. Similar processes can be observed when echoes of courtly 
culture are expressed in the German Das fließende Licht by terms which 
have different connotations in Latin and in passages where the LD uses 
expressions from biblical Latin. Stylistically, the translation of the LD 
strives to reproduce the simplicity of the vernacular as well as the hymnic 
pathos of its source in appropriate ways: for example, the literary device 
of two or more individual clauses rhyming with each another (Kolonreim), 
as can be seen in the free rendering of FL I, 6 in LD II, 1. 

As an essential part of its central idea, the Latin version alters state- 
ments on the grounds of morality or dogma, thereby “purifying” them. 
This applies to passages in which the theology of Das fließende Licht bor- 
ders on the heretical: for example, in questions concerning the similarity 
or identity of man with God and in Mariological issues.!! A number of 
passages in the LD are also toned down or deleted: namely, those which 
might cause offence due to Mechthild’s use of striking erotic metaphors 
in her description of unio. However, such changes in emphasis are by no 
means consistent,!? so the lack of uniformity cannot be attributed to a 
fundamentally different concept of moral and theological doctrine. On 
the whole, the Lux Divinitatis documents the attempt to render a highly 


9 See Vollmann-Profe, Mechthild von Magdeburg—deutsch und lateinisch (2000), 133-156; 
and my introduction to this contribution, 19-122. 

10 See Köbele, Bilder der unbegriffenen Wahrheit. Zur Struktur mystischer Rede im Span- 
nungsfeld von Latein und Volkssprache (1993), 71-122. 

N See Nemes, Schrift, 192-208; and Becker, Beiträge, 38-41. 

12 See Senne, Wolhusener Handschrift, 13 n. 48. 
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valued German text in linguistically and stylistically appropriate standard 
Middle Latin. 

Finally, how is the Latin translated back into German?!’ Where ele- 
ments of Latin linguistic construction clash with those of German, they 
are adjusted in the Licht der Gottheit. However, this is done so mechani- 
cally that the Latin forms and syntagma often shine through despite the 
superficially correct rendition in German: for example, in the use of tenses 
and the Latin gerund (Appendix 6a). Latin stylistic devices retained by 
the Licht der Gottheit include the stringing of anaphora and parallel con- 
structions, which would not, in any case, have been easy to eliminate. By 
contrast, the alliteration, the figures of speech that play on the etymology 
of words, the assonance, the internal rhyme, and the rhythms of the lan- 
guage found in the Lux Divinitatis are only seldom retained. Only in a few 
random cases does the Licht der Gottheit go beyond the text of the LD and 
find its way back to word-for-word agreement with the FL. Comparison 
of the two approaches to translation reveals different translator profiles. 
The contemporary translator who turned Das fließende Licht into Latin 
shaped it in accordance with the learned theological discourse of his time, 
whereas the late-medieval translator of the Lux Divinitatis is far less ambi- 
tious, producing a somewhat mechanical and occasionally flawed render- 
ing of the Latin into German. The three stages of transmission highlight 
different aspects of the text which result in three different types of books. 
Das fließende Licht attempts to translate the visionary experience of 
Mechthild; this results in a collection of revelations still open to addition 
(+ Poor). The editor of the Lux Divinitatis reshapes it into a theological 
book which the translator of the Licht der Gottheit then makes available 
to a vernacular audience. 


Mechthild of Hackeborn: From Latin via Dutch to German 


From the second half of the 15th century onwards, Mechthild of Hack- 
eborn’s Liber specialis gratiae, both its Latin and vernacular versions,!* 
enjoyed an astonishingly rich circulation across Europe in manuscripts 
and incunabula.!® German, Dutch, English, Irish, Italian, and Swedish 


13 Mechthild von Magdeburg. ‘Lux divinitatis—‘Das Liecht der Gotheit’. Synoptische Aus- 
gabe, ed. Nemes, Senne, Hellgardt (2013). 

4 See Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den deutschen und niederländischen 
Handschriften des Liber spiritualis gratiae’ Mechthilds von Hackeborn (1974), 71-72. 

15 Voaden, “Mechtild of Hackeborn” (2010). 
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versions of the work have come down to us in numerous manuscripts of 
various lengths and in incunabula, all of which can ultimately be traced 
back to a Dutch translation dating from the first quarter of the 15th cen- 
tury at the latest (Appendix 6b, p. 150).16 

There are four main manuscript groups, the most important of which is 
group A, first and foremost Wolfenbüttel HAB cod. 1003 Helmst.!7 A pre- 
fatory remark in this copy of the Liber notes it was completed in 1370 by 
a priest called Albertus, vicar of the parish church of Saint Paul in Erfurt. 
Albertus had compared it to an ‘original copy’ in Helfta and found hardly 
anything to correct (+ Nemes).!8 The Wolfenbüttel manuscript is the only 
one in which the Liber specialis gratiae extends to seven books; the other 
manuscripts in the group contain only five or six. The sixth book narrates 
the life and death of Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn, birth sister of Mech- 
thild of Hackeborn; the seventh consists almost entirely of the depiction 
of Mechthild’s own death and was written posthumously. Hence, the last 
two books of the Liber specialis gratiae have a special connection to Helfta 
and to the two sisters from the same aristocratic Hackeborn family that 
set the tone in the town. The hagiographical nature of these two books 
would have been of special interest to the convent at Helfta, since it turns 
them into ‘house literature’, comparable in intention to the ‘sister books’ 
of southern Germany. Hence, it is understandable that this material is 
abbreviated almost everywhere else. Group C consists mainly of florile- 
gia based on group B; D contains text excerpts from books of prayer and 
devotion. 

It is normally assumed that Mechthild’s Liber specialis gratiae was origi- 
nally composed in Latin. The puns in the Latin text are cited as evidence, 
since they could not have been derived from German.!? However, two 
passages contain traces of German which might point to a vernacular 
conception of the text.2° The translations of Mechthild of Hackeborn’s 
book also show an intricate linguistic relationship between Latin and the 


16 Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 305; Schmidt, “Mechthild von Hackeborn” 
(1987), 258. 

17 Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen; Bromberg, Het boek der bijzondere genade 
van Mechthild van Hackeborn (1965). See also Becker, Beiträge, 94-100; Schmidt, “Mech- 
thild von Hackeborn,” 252-253 (Latin transmission) and 256-257 (Dutch & German trans- 
mission). 

18 Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 80-81; Nemes, Schrift, 225-229. 

19 Schmidt, Mechthild von Hackeborn: Das Buch der besonderen Gnade. Liber specialis 
gratiae (2010), 13. Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 80. 

20 Schmidt, “Mechthild von Hackeborn,” col. 252, 256 (where it should read “II 16”, not 
“VI, 16”). 
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vernaculars. Frequently, the vernacular texts have not only been copied 
from a vernacular source, but also compared back to the Latin texts of the 
Liber specialis gratiae and then corrected accordingly. The process may 
occasionally have happened in reverse: for example, the history of the 
text suggests direct and indirect links between the Latin texts of Leipzig 
University Library ms. 671, the Latin edition printed in Leipzig in 1510, and 
the German print from 1503.7! 

In the first quarter of the 15th century at the latest, version B of the 
Latin text gave rise to the first translation into Dutch. All further Dutch 
translations derive from this one and, via them, so do the German transla- 
tions.?? Version B is abbreviated in comparison to version A; it follows the 
first six books of the Liber, but orders the individual chapters into a con- 
tinuous sequence? in a process comparable to the reordering of material 
from Mechthild of Magdeburg’s Das fließende Licht in the Lux divinitatis. 
However, unlike the Lux divinitatis, version B of the Liber specialis gra- 
tiae does not strive for a systematically hierarchical structure but brings 
together passages with the same theme. This is reflected in the Dutch 
version's identification of seven thematic groups by means of incipit and 
heading:?* 


An account of Mechthild’s life 

Revelations about spiritual and sacramental life 

Passages about apparitions of the dead 

Passages about Mechthild’s own spiritual experiences, introduced by a 
chapter about the title and purpose of the Liber specialis gratiae 

. Passages centred on the unio mystica 

A letter by Mechthild 

7. Revelations following the cycle of ecclesiastical feast days 


Ppr 


Dg 


Within these seven groups the selection and ordering of chapters fre- 
quently changes in the process of transmission. In places, the editing of 
the text in version B results in entire chapter sequences being taken over 
from the Liber specialis gratiae if they already form thematically coher- 
ent groups. Such sequences omit or sometimes reorganize sections of the 


21 Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 81. 

22 Bromberg, Boek der bijzondere genade, 1, 118, 145; Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuc- 
hungen, 305. 

23 See the concordance in Bromberg, Boek der bijzondere genade, 2, 61-65 (Appendix B). 

24 Bromberg, Boek der bijzondere genade, 1, 176-178. 
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source. Longer or shorter passages are extracted from individual chapters 
of the A version, shortened, and inserted into new contexts as required 
and at the editor’s discretion. How far this can go is illustrated by the 
following example: a report about Gertrude of Hackeborn is inserted in 
version B in such a way that the reader is led to believe that Mechthild 
rather than Gertrude is the Hackeborn meant. Similarly, Book VI, Chapter1 
takes as its subject matter the passionate sense of pastoral duty felt by 
Gertrude, as Abbess, towards the sick in her convent. On her deathbed, 
despite having lost the power of speech, she had herself carried to the 
sick to comfort them and to convey her sympathy through gestures.?? 
In version B this tale is transferred into Section 1, the account of the 
life of Mechthild of Hackeborn.?® In this way, virtue displayed by Gertrude 
of Hackeborn is claimed for Mechthild of Hackeborn. This demonstrates 
that the adapter is less interested in the individuality of the nuns than in 
virtues that transcended the individual. 

Here we see a pattern similar to the transmission processes for Mechthild 
of Magdeburg. Latin is the language in which the material is structured 
and edited for a learned, supraregional readership, while the subsequent 
translation into the vernacular makes this recasting accessible to a lay 
readership. The literalness of the Dutch translation strives to reproduce 
faithfully the structure brought to the material by the Latin editing. 

The Upper or Central German translation based on this first Dutch 
translation has not yet been edited. The German text of the Leipzig print 
of the Liber specialis gratiae from 1503 is based on the Dutch translation 
but checked against a Latin text of the A version.2” The second German 
edition, printed in Leipzig in 1508, corresponds to the earlier print, but 
the text has been systematically adapted and drastically shortened. The 
process of abbreviation already seen in version B is taken even further.?8 
The editor takes as his starting point the typically repetitive structure of 
many chapters in the Liber: these regularly begin with the description of 
a vision and lead into its practical application to the daily conduct of an 
individual’s moral and devotional life. The latter section is often longer 
than the former. The printed version of 1508 regularly omits the vision 
at the beginning of the chapter, retaining only the practical application. 
As part of the same adaptive process, the old division into books and 


25 “Mechthild of Magdeburg’s ‘Lux divinitatis, Mechthild of Hackeborn’s ‘Liber specialis 
gratiae’ and Gertrud’s ‘Legatus dininae pietatis’”, ed. Paquelin (1875/77), 374. 

26 Bromberg, boek der bijzondere genade, 196-197. 

27 Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 226-241. 

28 On what follows: Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 234-237. 
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chapters, still preserved in the printed edition of 1503, is abandoned and 
replaced by division into twelve main chapters, which in turn are often 
subdivided into a considerable number of paragraphs (artickel). Chap- 
ters and paragraphs each have their own headings, which summarize in 
a formulaic way their practical application: for example, “What someone 
should do on the day after having taken communion, the fifth paragraph” 
(Was der mensche den tag begynnen sal so er zu gots tische gegangen ist. 
Der .v. artickel).29 In addition, the headings are clearly listed in a register 
to the whole work at the start of the book. This method of translation and 
adaptation alters the character of the entire work. The Latin Liber is struc- 
tured for a contemporary monastic readership, primarily that of Helfta, 
which set great store by accounts of the experience of God’s grace and 
less by the lessons to be derived from them. The late medieval German 
reworking, however, with its repetitive and precise scheme, has become a 
didactic work. This structuring is a feature of contemporary print culture 
as evidenced by the presentation of topics in the Low German version 
of the Revelationes of Birgitta of Sweden (> Andersen). It facilitates the 
accessible presentation of practical instructions for leading a devotional 
life to a wider lay public outside the convent walls. 


Gertrude of Helfta: From Latin to German and Back Again 


The transmission and translation of the Legatus divinae pietatis presents 
a different picture from the processes sketched above for Das fließende 
Licht and the Liber specialis gratiae. In the Legatus divinae pietatis, the 
translation into German is executed as early as the 14th century. Although 
the extant manuscripts of the full text, entitled “Herald of God’s Loving- 
Kindness” (Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit), only date back to the 15th 
and 16th centuries,?° an extract in a Gotha manuscript gives evidence 
of a much earlier date than was previously verifiable.?! The translation 
was subject to extensive editing (Appendix 6c), comparable to that in the 
Lux divinitatis and the Latin version B of the Liber specialis gratiae. Ein 
botte der gétlichen miltekeit is an adaptation of the Latin Legatus, abbrevi- 
ated according to a clearly recognizable plan in three stages.?? The editor 


29 Zieger, Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 236. 

30 Gertrud von Helfta: Ein botte der gétlichen miltekeit, ed. Wieland (1973). 

31 Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, Cod. Chart. B 269 Bl. 251-v = Ein botte der götlichen 
miltekeit, chapter 93 (= Legatus IV,28) (Falk Eisermann (November 2011) http://www.mrı314 
.de/6923). 

32 Gertrud von Helfta: Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit, 53-72. 
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translates the text into German but provides Latin headings based on the 
structure of the Legatus as presented in the prologue to the first of its five 
books, where the Legatus is said to consist of two parts. The earlier part, 
composed by Gertrude herself in the first person singular and written in 
her own hand, is entitled “Documentation of the abundance of divine 
sweetness” (Memoriale abundantiae divinae suavitatis, prologue to I, § 2, 
l. 8.) and contains only the second book of the Legatus. The second part, 
which was not composed by Gertrude and talks about her in the third 
person, carries the title otherwise given to the whole book, “Herald of 
God’s Loving-Kindness” (Legatus divinae pietatis, prologue to I, § 4, 1. 13). 
This part contains all the other books. The books, bound together to form 
one text, are given a title which combines the key words of both books: 
“Herald” and “Documentation” (Legatus memorialis abundantiae divinae 
pietatis, prologue to I, § 5, 1. 8-9). In what follows, the prologue describes 
the contents of the five books (prologue to I, § 7). 

The adapter uses only a small selection of the most important infor- 
mation presented in the first two books of the Legatus, but draws on the 
remaining books more extensively. He abandons the structure of the Leg- 
atus as a book, turning it into a single continuous sequence of 174 selected 
chapters. The order of the actual Legatus text remains largely unchanged 
from the third book to the fifth, although frequently short chapters are 
combined into one, or long chapters are divided. More and more chapters 
are selected from each book: 47 of the go chapters of the third book, 41 of 
the 49 of the fourth book, and, finally, the full run of Chapters 25 to 35 in 
the fifth book. There was no obvious structure in the Latin version upon 
which the adapter could draw. For example, the prologue to the Legatus 
characterizes the contents of the third book rather vaguely as “something 
about benefits” (aliqua de beneficiis, Legatus, § 7). 


The thematically diverse accounts from the fourth book are ordered 
according to the visitations by which Gertrude was comforted on certain 
feast days (visitationes quibus in quibusdam festis consolata est), which is 
taken over by the Botte in its organization according to the Church year.3? 
Only the subject matter in the fifth book has a clearer shape. It contains 
revelations about the merits of deceased souls (aliqua... ex meritis ani- 
marum decedentium), linked to accounts of Gertrude of Helfta’s own end, 
the deaths of Abbess Gertrude, Mechthild of Hackeborn, Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, and others connected to the convent. 


33 Cf. Gertrud von Helfta: Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit, 58-60. 
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The selection of chapters makes it clear that the adapter had least interest 
in the passages from the Legatus which dealt mainly and specifically with 
Gertrude: only 14 of the 26 chapters in the first two books of the Legatus 
have been used. Nevertheless, Gertrude’s first person voice in Book II of 
the Legatus has largely been retained. It is even announced separately 
before the seventh chapter, at the beginning of the sequence of chapters 
taken from Book II:?* “Now she speaks again about herself and says” (Nu 
ret su aber von ir selber und sprichet:....).?° The adapter is most interested 
in passages which describe the fate of the deceased and the effect on 
them of intercession on their behalf. Particular prominence is accorded 
to descriptions of events specific to Helfta, above all the deaths of promi- 
nent Helfta women. Finally, in a third step, individual chapters are abbre- 
viated to different extents but often quite considerably. It is, above all, 
these abbreviations, rather than the selection of chapters, that reduce the 
length of the work decisively, by at least one third. 

In the 16th century, the Legatus was partly retranslated into Latin 
because the editor of the first printed edition (1536) of the Latin text had 
to use a German translation, now lost, to reconstruct the Latin of the pro- 
logue and the first book. In the “Apologetic Letter” (Epistola apologetica) 
added to his edition,?® Joannes J. Lansperger (Johann Justus/Gerecht from 
Landsberg)?” explains that he felt compelled to translate the missing pas- 
sages back into Latin on the basis of a “carefully corrected” ( fideliter cor- 
recto) German manuscript. Since the retranslation corresponds closely to 
the Latin original, it appears that the German translation of the Legatus 
used by Lansperger corresponded more closely to the Latin original than 
the Botte der götlichen miltekeit.® 


34 Gertrud von Helfta: Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit, chapter 7-12. Chapter 9 was pre- 
sumably taken from Legatus ], 17. 

35 Gertrud von Helfta: Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit, 89 (heading of Chapter 7; the 
chapter is compiled out of various sections from the second book of the Legatus). Only 
Chapter 10 (= Legatus II, 12) in this series reshapes the text into third-person speech: Ger- 
trud von Helfta: Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit, 91. 

36 Revelationes Gertrudianae ac Mechtildianae... Opus ad codicum fidem nunc primum 
integre editum Solesmensium O.p.B. Monachorum cura et opera, ed. Paquelin (1875/77), 
LXXII. 

37 Gertrudis [de Helfta]: Insinuationes divinae pietatis libri quinque . . . Colonia 1536 
[VD16 G 1636]; (digital version at Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek München). This edition is 
thought to be the basis for a complete translation of the Legatus from 1566 in a manuscript 
from the Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe, Lichtenthal 89. See Gertrud von Helfta: Ein 
botte der götlichen miltekeit, 74-75 (with sample text). 

38 See Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit, 74-77 (with short sample text). 
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The retranslation into Latin happens at roughly the same time as the 
Lux divinitatis is translated back into German and as the Liber specialis 
gratiae is edited in German for a new lay readership. The 16th century 
thus sees a new flurry of interest among different readerships for the rev- 
elations of the 13th century. The language selected depends on the linguis- 
tic competence and interests of the targeted readership. 


* * * 


It has become clear that the three books which form the basis for this 
chapter undergo similar structural and linguistic changes. The original 
intertextual links between the three works vanish, but the shared vision- 
ary experience, informed by the cultural context of northern Germany 
in the 13th century, nonetheless remains influential for the subsequent 
translations and adaptations. This results in the texts being transformed 
in similar ways as they are made accessible to a wider audience. In the 
context of this volume, they are a result of the interest in adapting mysti- 
cal texts for devotional use, as are the Low German incunable editions of 
Birgitta of Sweden’s Revelationes, the printing of Dorothea of Montau’s 
Vita and the text excerpts and references used by nuns in the Liineburg 
convents for their prayer books and letters. 

In the process of translation from Latin, abbreviation and stylistic revi- 
sions most alter the character of the works by Mechthild of Hackeborn and 
Gertrude of Helfta. This approach originates in the authors’ own accounts 
of their intimate experiences, which place extremely high demands on the 
spiritual competence of these Helfta nuns and their image of themselves 
as a spiritual elite in the Latin milieu of their convent. The translations aim 
at the secondary appropriation of these documentary sources, perceived 
as exemplary, for times when the practice of piety in the convent and the 
wider world demanded the use of texts in the vernacular. The adapta- 
tion of Gertrude’s Legatus in the Botten der götlichen miltekeit remains 
relatively close to the original in its central ideas. Das fließende Licht, with 
its spiritual naturalness, earthiness, originality, and intensity is highly 
unusual, even when compared to the spirituality of the two other Helfta 
women. By contrast, its Latin reworking has to be understood through its 
intention to adapt this extraordinary German text for a spirituality that 
had been trained in Latin and theology. 

Although their rich histories of transmission and reception ensure the 
Latin and vernacular versions of Das fließende Licht, the Liber specialis 
gratiae and the Legatus divinae pietatis, live on into the 16th century, 
they do so in drastically reshaped form. This reshaping is made easier by 
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the loose division of all three works into books and chapters, rather than 
into strict, systematic sequences. We see this particularly in Mechthild of 
Hackeborn’s Liber, where for long stretches chapters are strung together 
in chains of episodes or anecdotes. 

Two stages in the process of adaptation can be identified. These start 
with the contemporary or early reworking of the texts within the learned 
Latin context. For Das fließende Licht, this brings not only a translation 
into scholastic Latin—the Lux divinitatis—but also a reshaping along the 
lines of the theological summa, probably in theological circles in Erfurt. 
The recasting of the Liber specialis gratiae in version B of the text demon- 
strates a similar desire for a structured presentation of the work with clear 
headings and a thematic focus. The Legatus divinae pietatis, by contrast, 
was not subject to recasting because the level of Latin competence and 
rhetorical skill already located it within a learned theological context. 

In the second stage, the Latin works of the first stage are translated 
into the vernacular. A common feature is the literal nature of the transla- 
tion, as can be seen in the Licht der Gottheit, the Dutch translation of the 
Liber specialis gratiae, and in the lost German translation of the Legatus 
divinae pietatis that formed the basis for its translation back into Latin 
by Johannes Lansperger. On the other hand, the translation of the Lega- 
tus divinae pietatis extant in the Botte, which abridges the text but keeps 
the Latin headings, was freer, although it, too, demonstrates the interest 
in making well structured theological texts accessible in German. These 
translations produced vernacular versions with the clear structure of the 
Latin text; they also provide the basis for further tailoring of the texts 
according to the emerging conventions of print culture, which differ for 
works in the vernacular and in Latin. Just as Birgitta’s Revelationes were 
abridged and adapted in the Sunte Birgitten openbaringe for a lay audience 
(+ Andersen), so, too, is the 1508 German edition of the Liber specialis 
gratiae transformed on the basis of the Dutch translation into a popu- 
lar devotional print. By contrast, the Lansperger edition of the Legatus 
divinae pietatis follows the Latin Humanist interest in presenting theo- 
logical works in complete and scholarly editions. Hence Helfta provides a 
fascinating comparative study of the fluid processes of transmission and 
translation, of the shifting relationship between Latin and the vernacular, 
and of the movement from mysticism into devotion in the course of the 
13th to the 16th centuries. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
LATIN AND THE VERNACULAR: MECHTHILD OF MAGDEBURG— 
MECHTHILD OF HACKEBORN—GERTRUDE OF HELFTA 


6a) Of the Soul’s Journey to the Heavenly Court. Das fließende Licht der 


Gottheit in German, Latin and German Back-Translation 


The first six books of Das flie/sende Licht der Gottheit by Mechthild of Magde- 
burg (F ca. 1282) were translated quickly into Latin. The translation, dissemi- 
nated under the title Lux divinitatis, probably originated in Erfurt. The Latin 
version was translated back into Alemannic Early New High German, pos- 
sibly in the Carthusian monastery in Basel under the title Licht der Gottheit. 
The Latin translation restructures the text thematically. The chapters Of the 
Soul's journey to court, in the course of which God reveals Himself (FL 1,4) and 
Of the torment and of the praise of the Soul (FL 1,5), which follow each other in 
Das fließende Licht, are put in a different order in the Latin translation. They 
are both part of Book IV but FL I,4 becomes LD IV,24 De suscepcione amantis 
anime in celestibus (“On the reception of the soul of the lover in heaven”) 
and FL 1,5 becomes LD IV,8 De collacione anime et corporis (“On the gather- 
ing of soul and body”); the back-translation keeps the new Latin structure. 
Das fließende Licht der Gottheit (FL), ed. Neumann; translation: Elizabeth 
Andersen; Lux divinitatis (LD), and Early New High German back-translation 


(Wol), ed. Hellgardt/Nemes/Senne. Translation: editors. 


FL 1,4 Von der hovereise der sele, an 
der sich got wiset 


Swenne die arme sele kumet ze hove, 
so ist si wise und wolgezogen. So 

siht si iren got vroelichen ane. Eya, 
wie lieplich wirt si da enphangen! 

So swiget si und gert unmesseklich 
sines lobes. So wiset er ir mit grosser 
gerunge sin goetlich herze. Das ist 
gelich dem roten golde, das da brinnet 
in einem grossen kolefüre. So tuot er 
si in sin gluegendes herze. Alse sich 
der hohe fürste und die kleine dirne 
alsust behalsent und vereinet sint als 
wasser und win, so wirt si ze nihte 


FL 1,4 Of the Soul’s journey to court, in 
the course of which God reveals Himself 


Whenever the poor Soul comes to court, 
she is discerning and refined. Then 

she looks joyfully on her God. Ah, how 
lovingly she is received there! She then 
falls silent and longs intensely for His 
praise. Then He, with great desire, 
shows her His divine heart. It is like red 
gold burning in a great coal-fire. Then 
He puts her into His glowing heart. 
When the great Lord and the little maid 
thus embrace and are mingled as water 
and wine, then she becomes nothing 
and is enraptured. When she can cope 
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und kumet von ir selben. Alse si nut 
mere moegi, so ist er minnesiech nach 
ir, als er ie was, wan im gat zuo noch 
abe. So sprichet si: “Herre, du bist min 
trut, min gerunge, min fliessender 
brunne, min sunne und ich bin din 
spiegel.” Dis ist ein hovereise der 
minnenden sele, die ane got nut mag 
wesen. 


Lux diuinitatis IV, 24 (translating 
FL I, 4) 

De suscepcione amantis anime in 
celestibus prima. parte. 4. caput. 


Cum amans deum anima celi intrat 
regna. disciplina fulget et sapiencie 
claritate. Intuetur deum letissime. et 
ab ipso suscipitur gratissime. laudem 
eius tacens et ardens desiderat. Tunc 
deifici cordis ardor similis auro rubeo 
fulgenti in camino carbonum ignis 
patens ei in siti ardoris in incendium 
trahit ipsam. Cumque sic magnus 
utcumque paruulam complectitur 

et modicum aque uino iungitur. hec 
a sua uirtute deficit et adnichilum 
redigitur et nescit. Cumque sic in 
salutarj defecerit tunc et ipse amore 
languet ad eam in se permanens 
semper idem. Tunc illa dicit Tu es 
dilectus meus. tu meum desiderium. 
tu fons indeficiens. et sol numquam 
occidens. et ego speculum in quo 


fulges. 
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no longer, then He is lovesick for her, 

as He always was, for He neither waxes 
nor wanes. Then she says: ‘Lord, You 
are my loved one, my desire, my flowing 
fountain, my sun and I am Your 
mirror.’ This is a journey to court by the 
loving Soul that cannot exist without 
God. 


Wolhusen IV, 23 (translating LD IV, 
24, ie. FLI, 4) 

Von der empfaunge einer liebhabende 
Seel in himmel 


So ein libhabende Seel ingat die 
himmelische reich. so schinet sye mit 
zucht vnd mit clarheit der wysheit. 
Sicht angott vffs aller frolichst. vnd 
wirt gnediglich von ym empfangen. 
begeret sein lob. schwigend vnd 
inbrünstig Dan der inbrünst des 
gotlichen hertzens glich einem 
schinendem roten gold in dem camin 
des feürs oder der füriner kolen / ist 
ir offen. vnd züicht sy in das feur in 
dem dürst des inbrünsts. vnnd so der 
groß vmbfacht die fast kleine vnd 
ein wenig wasser dem wein zugeben 
würt. so manglet sye an yr krafft / 
vnd wirt zu nichts gebracht / vnd 
weist doch das nit. vnd wan sye also 
abnimpt in das heil / so krenckt er 
sich auch zù yr in der liebin. vnd 
blibt doch in ym selbs alwegen der 
er ist. Dan spricht sye. Du bist mein 
gelipter. dü bist mein begird. Du bist 
der vnabnemender brünn. Dü bist 
die Sonn die do nymmer nidergath. 
vnd ich bin ein spigel in welchem du 
schinest. 
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FL 1,5 Von der qwale und von dem 
lobe der sele 


Min licham ist an langer qwale, 

min sele ist an hoher wunne, wan 

si hat beschouwet unde mit armen 
umbevangen iren lieben alzemale. 
Von ime hat su die qwale, die vil 
arme. So zuhet er si, so vlüsset si; si 
kan sich nut enthalten untz er su 
bringet in sich selber. So spreche 

sú gerne und si enmag. So ist si gar 
verwunden in die wunderlichen 
drivaltekeit mit hoher einunge. So lat 
er si ein kleine, das si geron moege. 
So gert si sines lobes, das kan si nach 
irem willen nut vinden. Ja, si wolte, 
das er si zuo der helle senden wolte, 
uf das er von allen creaturen über 
unmasse gelobet wurde. So sihet si in 
an und sprichet im zuo: “Herre gip 
mir dinen segen.” So siht er sian und 
zuhet si wider und git ir einen gruos, 
den der licham nit sprechen muos. So 
sprichet der licham zuo der sele: “Wa 
bistu gewesen? Ich mag nit me.” So 
sprichet die sele: “Swig, du bist ein 
tore. Ich will mit mime liebe wesen, 
soltestu niemer me genesen. Ich bin 
sin vroede, er ist min qwale.” Dis ist 
ir qwale, niemer muesse si genesen! 
Diese qwale muesse dich bestan, 
niemer muessest du ir entgan! 


FL 1,5 Of the torment and of the praise 
of the Soul 


My body is in prolonged torment, my 
soul is in elated bliss, for she has both 
seen and embraced her Lover fully. 

He is the cause of her torment, poor 
wretch. Whenever He draws her up to 
Him, then she flows; she cannot stop 
until He has brought her into Himself: 
Then she would like to speak but 
cannot; through this sublime union she 
is completely caught up in the wonders 
of the Trinity. Then He withdraws a 
little so that she might feel desire. Then 
she longs for His praise that she cannot 
find just when she wants it. She even 
wishes that He might send her to Hell, 
so that He would be praised beyond 
measure by all creatures. Then she 
looks at Him and says to Him: Lord, 
give me Your blessing’. Then He looks 
at her and draws her to Him again 
and the greeting He gives her is beyond 
what the Body can express. Then the 
Body says to the Soul: Where have you 
been? I can’t take any more’. Then the 
Soul says: ‘Shut up, you’re a fool. I want 
to be with my love even if that were to 
mean the end of you. I am His delight, 
He is my torment’. This is her torment; 
may she never recover from it! May you 
be overcome by this torment and may 
you never escape it. 
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Lux diuinitatis IV, 8 (transl. FL 15) 
De collacione anime et corporis. 
prima parte. v. capitulum. 


Corpus meum longo languore 
torquetur \ et amenitate fouetur \ 
vidi enim dominum meum \ et ulnis 
meis circumplexa sum eum. ex hoc 
enim patitur paupercula necquiescit. 
trahit et fluit \ nec intra se capitur. 
moram non sustinens. qua eam 
plenius amplexetur. Loqueretur libens 
sed non potest. uicta namque est 
mirabili maiestatis vnione. paulis per 
derelinquitur ut desiderio placeat. 
queritque mox laudem eius quam ad 
uotum nequit invenire. cunctis exponi 
penis cupiens etiam infernali. ut 
creatoris laus ab omni creatura fieret 
infinita Intuetur dilectum dicens ei. 
Domine benedic michi obsecro. Ille 
eam respiciens retrahit. salutans verbo 
mellifluo. quod eloqui non preualet 
humanus sermo. Tunc corpus eam sic 
alloquitur. Dic nunc vbi fueris. Iam 
enim virtus deficit membris meis. 
Tace stulta ait illa \ ego dilecto meo 
adherebo \ tueque mortis penas non 
curabo. Ille super me gaudet \ ego pro 
eo torqueor hoc est eius tormentum. 
vtinam ab hoc numquam liberer. Hoc 
te tormentum arripiat. et nunquam id 
effugias amen. 
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Wolhusen IV, 7 (transl. LD IV,8) 
Von der ansprechung des leibs vnd 
der Seel 


Mein lip wurt gepeiniget mit langem 
sichtagen. aber er wurt vffenthalten 
in der lustigkayt. wan ich sach mein 
herren vnd vmbfing yn mit meinen 
armen. wan vf den leidt die arme 
vnd hett kein rw. Sy zùicht vnd flüist 
vnd würt nit gefangen in yr selbs. 
leidet kein vorzüg in welchem sye 
volkommenlicher vmbfahe. Sye redete 
gern aber sye mags nit Wan sye ist 
vberwünden. von der wünderbarliche 
der maiestat voreinigüng Ein kleine 
weil würt sye vorlassen. das sy von 
begirden wolgefall. vnd bald sucht 
sye das lob des den sye nit mag 
finden nach iren begirden. vnd begert 
darzugeben werden in all pein. vff 
das / das lob des schopffers werd 
vnentlich gemacht von aller creatür. 
sicht an die liebin. vnd spricht O herr 
ich bitt dich gib mir dein segen vnd 
so er sye ansicht so widerzüicht er sye 
an yn. vnd grüst sye mit honigsiessen 
worten. welche die menschlich red 
nit mag | vßsprechen. Dan so redt 
der leip sye an sprechen Sag yetzt 

wo dü seist gesin. wan itzt nimpt ab 
die krafft meiner gelider. Antwürt die 
seel. Schweig stil dü dorechter leib 
Ich wurd anhangen meinem lieben 
vnd wirt nit achten die pein des todes. 
Diser frewet sich vber mich. aber ich 
leid pein vmb yn das ist sein pein 
wolt gott das ich nymmer entlediget 
wurd von diser pein. Dise pein sol 
dich ergreiffen vnd das dü ir nymmer 
entrinnest Amen. 
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6b) A Vision of John the Evangelist in the Liber specialis gratiae and Its 
Dutch Translation 


From the second half of the 15th century onwards Mechthild of Hack- 
eborn’s Liber specialis gratiae, both its Latin and vernacular versions, 
enjoyed an astonishingly rich circulation across Europe in both manu- 
scripts and incunabula. German, Dutch, English, Irish, Italian, and 
Swedish versions of the work have come down to us, all of which can 
ultimately be traced back to the Dutch translation Het boek der bijzon- 
dere genade dating from the first quarter of the 15th century at the latest. 
Mechthild of Hackeborn, Liber specialis gratiae, ed. Solesmes, 24; Het boek der 
bijzondere genade van Mechthild van Hackeborn, ed. Bromberg, 374f, online 
on http://www.dbnl.org); translations: editors. 


Item aliud de eodem 


Alia vice inter Evangelium vidit 
eundem discipulum iuxta altare 
stantem, et librum sacerdoti 
tenentem, et omnia verba evangelii 
velut radios de ore ejus precedencia. 
Vidit eciam beatam Virginem ex altera 
parte altaris stantem, et ex oculis 
sancti Joannis radium miri splendoris 
in faciem Virginis tendentem. Quod 
dum illa miraretur, ait illi Joannes: 
“Dum essem in terris, genitricem 
Domini mei in tanta reverencia et 
honore habui, quod faciem eius 
numquam prospicere ausus fui.” 


Another time during the Gospel reading 
she saw the same Apostle standing 
near the altar, holding up the book 

for the priest, and all the words of the 
Gospel coming forth out of his mouth 
like rays. She also saw the blessed 
Virgin standing on the other side of the 
altar and out of Saint John’s eyes came 
forth a ray of wondrous splendour into 
the face of the Virgin Mary. When she 
was astonished by this, Saint John tells 
her: “When I was on earth, I held the 
Mother of my Lord in such reverence 
and honour that I never dared look into 


her face”. 


I 6v (95v) 


In eenre ander tijt sach si den selven 
apostel onder dat Evangeli staen 

bi den altaer ende houdende den 
priester dat boec ende alle die woerde 
des Evangelis voertgingen uut sinen 
monde als radien. Si sach oec die 
salige maget Maria aen dander side 
van den altaer staende ende uut 

sante Iohans oge ginc een radie van 
wonderliker schijnsel in aensicht 

der maget Marien. Doe hoer dat 
verwonderde, seide hoer sante Iohan: 
“Doe ic in der eerden was, had ic die 
moeder mijns Heren in soe groter 
eerweerdicheiten ende eren, dat ic nie 
en dorst sien in hoer aensicht.” 


Another time she saw the same Apostle 
standing near the altar during the 
Gospel reading, holding up the book 
for the priest, and all the words of the 
Gospel came forth out of his mouth like 
rays. She also saw the blessed Virgin 
Mary standing on the other side of the 
altar and out of Saint John’s eyes came 
forth a ray of a wondrous splendour 
into the face of the Virgin Mary. When 
she was astonished by this, Saint John 
said to her: “When I was on earth, I 
held the Mother of my Lord in such 
reverence and honour that I never 
dared look into her face”. 
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6c) The Vision of Christ as a Beautiful Young Man in the Legatus 
divinae pietatis and Its German Translation 


The Legatus divinae pietatis by Gertrude of Helfta was translated into Ger- 
man in the 14th century. The manuscripts of the full text from the 15th and 
16th centuries give it the title Ein botte der götlichen miltekeit (“Herald of 
God’s Loving-Kindness”). The translation was subject to extensive editing, 
making the German adaptation considerably longer. 

Gertrud von Helfta, Legatus divinae pietatis, ed. Solesmes, Book II 1,2; ein 
botte der götlichen miltekeit, ed. Wieland, 89f, translation: editors, consulting 
the English translation by Margaret Winkworth. 


II 1,2: De eo qualiter eam Dominus 
visitavit Oriens ex alto 


About how the Lord visited her “as the 
Orient from on high” (Lc 1:78) 


Igitur in praedicta hora dum starem 
in medio dormitorii et secundum 
reverentiam Ordinis obvianti mihi 
seniori caput inclinatum erigerem, 
astantem mihi vidi juvenem amabilem 
et delicatum, quasi sedecim annorum, 
in tali forma qualem tunc juventus 
mea exoptasset exterioribus oculis 
meis placiturum. Qui vultu blando 
lenibusque verbis dixit mihi: Cito 
veniet salus tua; quare moerore 
consumeris? Numquid consiliarius 

[p. 60] non est tibi, quia innovavit 

te dolor? 


Wie sú einen jüngelin sach in einer 
gesiht. 


When she saw a boy in a vision 


Nt ret sú aber von ir selber und 
sprichet: 

An einem mentag vor Purificacio, 
herre, do woltestu temperieren 

die dicken vinstere, die du vor vier 
wuchen in minem hertzen beweget 
hettest. 


But then she speaks about herself and 
says: 

“On a Monday before Candlemas, 

Lord, you desired to lighten the dense 
darkness which you had caused to enter 
my heart four weeks previously”. 


Do stund ich noch einer Completen 
mitten uf dem slofhus. Do sach ich 
einen zarten schönen jüngeling wol 
by xvj joren. Der sprach zů mir mit 
frölichem antlit und mit senften 
worten: ‘Gehabe dich wol, wenn din 
heil kummet schier. Warumb wiltu 
also vor trurikeit verderben? Dovon 
das du keinen rotgeben hast, so hat 
sich vernuwet (5v) din smertz.’ 
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Then during the aforementioned hour, 
when I stood in the middle of the 
dormitory and had bowed my head out 
of reverence towards an approaching 
senior member of the Order, I saw 
standing next to me a tender, beautiful 
boy about sixteen years of age, in the 
form best suited, for me as a young 
person, to be very pleasing to my 
exterior eyes. He spoke to me with a 
sweet face and soft words (Gn 50:21): 
‘Your salvation will soon be upon 

you, so why do you languish in grief? 
Is there no counsellor for you, since 
your pain has renewed itself?” 
(Responsorium I Dominicae IL. 
Adventus ) 


Haec cum diceret, quamvis me 
corporaliter scirem in praedicto 
loco, tamen videbar mihi esse in 
choro, in angulo quo tepidam 
orationem facere consuevi, et ibi 
audivi sequentia verborum, scilicet: 
Salvabo te et liberabo te, noli timere. 


When he had said that, although I knew 
my body was in the aforementioned 
place, it still seemed to me that I was in 
the choir, in the corner of which I used 
to say my lukewarm Prayers; and there 
I heard the following sequence of words, 
namely: “I will save you and I will deliver 
you. Do not be afraid”. 


Quae cum audivi, vidi teneram 
dexteram et delicatam tenentem 
dexteram meam quasi haec verba 
pollicitando firmaret; et adjecit: 
“Cum inimicis meis terram lambisti 
et mel inter spines linxisti, tandem 
revertere ad me, et ego torrente 
voluptatis meae divinae inebriabo te.” 
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Then after Compline I stood in the 
middle of the dormitory. Then I saw a 
tender, beautiful boy about sixteen years 
of age. He spoke to me, his face full of 
joy and his words soft and sweet: “Be of 
good cheer, for your salvation will soon 
be upon you. Why, then, do you wish 

to perish through sadness? Because 

you have no counsellor, your pain has 
gained new life”. 


Do er das gesprochen het, do duhte 
mich, ich wer in dem kor. Do sprach 
aber eines zů mir: ‘Férhte dich nit, 
wenn ich wil dich heilen und wil dich 
erlösen.’ 


When he had said that, it seemed to me 
I was in the choir. Then someone again 
said to me: “Do not be afraid, for I will 
heal you and I will redeem you”. 


Darnoch sach ich ein unsegelich zarte 
rehte hant; die greif an min hant, reht 
also sü mir die vorderen wort geloben 
wolt. Do sprach aber eines zü mir: ‘Das 
ertrich hastu geslunden mit minen 
vigenden bitz her, und das hunnig 
hastu nuwen gelecket us den dornen. 
Dovon ker noch zü mir, so wil ich dich 
trencken us dem bach des götlichen 
wullustes.’ 
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When I heard this, I saw a tender and After that I saw an ineffably tender right 
delicate right hand holding my right hand; it took my hand exactly as if it 


hand, as if to confirm those words of wished to affirm to me once more the 
promising; and he added: “You have words just spoken. Then again someone 
licked the dust with my enemies said to me: “Until now you have 

(Ps 71:9) and sucked honey amongst devoured the earth with my enemies 
thorns, return yet to me and I will and have sucked the honey only from 
make you drunk from the stream the thorns. If you yet turn from that 

of my godly delight”. to me, I will give you to drink from the 


stream of divine delight’. 


Quod cum diceret, respiciens vidi 
inter me et ilium, scilicet ad dexteram 
illius et sinistram meam, sepem tam 
infinitae longitudinis ut nec ante me 
nec post tergum finis longitudinis illius 
appareret. In summitate vero ejusdem 
sepis tam grandi strue spinarum 
videbatur communita ut nusquam 
mihi transitus pateret ad praedictum 
juvenem revertendi. Et cum hinc 
haesitans et desiderio aestuans et 
quasi deficiens starem, ipse repente 
absque omni difficultate apprehendens 
me levavit et juxta se statuit. Sed 

cum in manu illa, ex qua praedictum 
promissum recepi, recognoverim 
vulnerum illorum praeclara monilia 
quibus omnium irritantur chirographa; 
laudo, adoro, benedico et gratias ago, 
ut possum, sapienti misericordiae et 
misericordi sapientiae tuae; quia tu, 
creator et redemptor meus, tali modo 
cervicem meam indomitam suavi jugo 
tuo submittere conabaris, conficiens 
temperantisime potionem invalitudini 
meae congruentem. 
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When he had said this, looking round 

I saw between him and me, i.e. on 

his right and my left, a hedge of such 
infinite length that neither before nor 
behind could I see an end to it. On top it 
appeared so crowned with thorns that I 
could find no way to return to the boy. 
As I hesitated, burning with desire and 
almost swooning, he suddenly, seizing 
me without any difficulty, lifted me up 
and placed me beside him. But on the 
hand from which I had just received the 
promise of which I spoke, I recognized 
the bright jewels of His wounds, with 
which all our debts are cancelled (Col 
2:14). I praise, adore, bless and thank 
you as best I can for your wise mercy 
and your merciful wisdom; since you, 
my Creator and my Redeemer, have 
sought to curb my stiff-necked obstinacy 
under your sweet yoke (Mt 11:30) with the 
remedy best suited to my infirmity. 


Nam ex tunc nova spiritus hilaritate 
serenata in suaveolentia unguentorum 
tuorum procedere coepi, ut et ego 
jugum tuum suave et onus tuum leve 
reputarem, quod paulo ante velut 
importabile judicavi. [p. 61] 


Because from then I began in a new 
spirit of joyfulness to follow the path 
of the sweet odour of your ointments 
(Ct 1:3), so that even I found your yoke 
sweet and your burden light which a 
short time before I had thought to be 
unbearable. 
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Und von der zit wart ich furbas 
erfrowet mit einer nuwen fröide mines 
geistes und wart im nochlöffen noch 
dem gesmack siner gtiten salben. 
Herre, wie du mich fürbas beschowet 
hast von dem inneren diner siissen 
miltikeit, das kunde ich mit worten 
nit usgesagen, wenn dieselbe siissikeit 
was mir vor gar unbekant, die mir 

do umbsust und unverdienter dinge 
geben wart. 


And from that time I was delighted 
still further by a new joy in my spirit 
and started following Him in the sweet 
odour of His good ointment. Lord, how 
you gazed upon me still further from 
the depths of your sweet gentleness 
was something I could never express 
in words, for this same sweetness had 
before been completely unknown to me 
which now has been bestowed on me 
freely and undeservedly. 
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O herre, du ewiger sunnenglast, 

du sichere wonung, du bist ein 

stat, in der aller wollust beslossen 
ist, ein peradis der ewigen 
wurtschaft, ein fürfliessender bach 
der unussprechenlich wollust, ein 
anziehende, schinende, bliigende, 
wunneklich stat mit allerlege gesleht 
bliigender bom. Du smeichelst 

uns zü dir mit dinem siissen (6r) 
getön. Du bist ein lustliches lut 

alles siissen seitenspiiles, du bist 

ein lebelich widerbringung mit 
dinem siissen anotmen wolgesmag 
uber alle wurtz. Du trenckest die 
verzageten mit inwendiger siissikeit, 
du bist ein strenger umbvoher mit 
wunderlicher zartheit. O du drüstunt 
seliger und vierstunt seliger, du bist 
hundertvaltiklich heillig. 


Oh Lord, you eternal radiance of the 
sun, you secure refuge, you are an 
enclosure of all delight, a Paradise of 
eternal hospitality, a flowing stream of 
ineffable delight, an enticing, shining, 
blossoming, blissful place graced by all 
species of blossoming trees. You entice 
us to you with your sweet sounds. You 
are the joyous notes of all sweet string 
music; you are a living restoration 
with your sweet breath more fragrant 
than any spice. You give the faint- 
hearted to drink of inner sweetness; you 
firmly embrace them with wondrous 
tenderness. Oh, you threefold blessed 
and fourfold blessed, you are holy a 
hundredfold. 


PART TWO 


TRANSMISSION, TRANSFORMATION AND EXCHANGE. 
DEVOTIONAL CULTURE AND THE LUNEBURG CONVENTS 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PRELUDE: NORTHERN CIRCULATION OF 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MYSTICAL TEXTS 


Geert Warnar 


The 14th-century history of Dutch and German literature is first of all the 
story of the mystics. The Dominican Meister Eckhart (c. 1260-1328) headed 
a host of preachers from his order, two of the most famous among them 
Johannes Tauler (c. 1300-1361) and Heinrich Seuse (c. 1295-1366). Together 
these Dominicans produced an intellectually informed literature on the 
possible paths by which humans might experience union with God.! In 
the Netherlands, the Augustinian Canon and chaplain from Brussels, Jan 
van Ruusbroec (1293-1381), composed a substantial oeuvre in Dutch con- 
sisting of ten treatises and seven letters on the mystical life. In his own 
region, the southern Low Countries, Ruusbroec inspired a new genera- 
tion of mystical authors. Some of his students, such as Jan van Leeuwen 
(the cook at Ruusbroec’s monastery of Groenendaal) and his fellow canon 
Willem Jordaens (who translated some of Ruusbroec’s writings into Latin), 
composed works in Middle Dutch themselves (> Bollmann).” Together, 
these writers represent a significant chapter in the history of late medieval 
philosophy, theology, and literature as they opened up a world of religious 
learning in the vernacular to new lay audiences. Regardless of whether we 
consider this rich corpus of mystical texts as a reflection of the populariza- 
tion of philosophy and theology, the emergence of a vernacular theology 
broke down the barriers between the high culture of the religious profes- 
sionals and the low culture of lay spirituality, and provided generations of 
readers, scribes, compilers, and authors with a vernacular vocabulary for 
describing the processes of contemplation and union.? 


1 McGinn, The Harvest of Mysticism in Medieval Germany (2005); Ruh, Die Mystik des 
deutschen Predigerordens und ihre Grundlegung durch die Hochscholastik (1996). 

2 On the medieval tradition of Dutch mysticism from Ruusbroec onwards see Ruh, 
Die niederländische Mystik des 14. bis 16. Jahrhunderts (1999). On Ruusbroec see Warnar, 
Ruusbroec. Literature and Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century (2007). 

3 Warnar, “Men of Letters. Medieval Dutch Literature and Learning” (2007), 235-236 
and 230; Watson, “Censorship and Cultural Change in Late-Medieval England: Vernacular 
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Research traditions in historical theology, philosophy, literature, and 
religious culture have each created their own interpretation of Eckhart, 
Ruusbroec and the others; scholars have studied them as individual 
authors, each with his own, unique vision of a life with God and the role 
of the spoken and written word as guides on the path to religious perfec- 
tion. This chapter will focus on another issue: the interaction between 
these authors and the circulation of their works. 

The productive centre of 14th-century mysticism as shaped by the 
German Dominicans and their Dutch contemporaries lay in the cities 
along the Rhine and in the Duchy of Brabant (> Bollmann); the Domini- 
can studium generale in Cologne formed its intellectual core.* However, 
the web of influence, transmission, and textual exchange stretched well 
into the 16th century and covered a much wider area, including that to 
the north and east of the Rhine, the subject of this contribution.5 Even 
when focusing on the regions of northern Germany and the literature 
which originated there, we should note that the national and linguistic 
borders which these days determine coverage in most national histories 
of literature, differ completely from the cultural regions of the late medi- 
eval period. The desirability of regional rather than national histories of 
literature is relevant to the German and Dutch vernaculars in the (later) 
medieval period, although the medieval circulation of texts was not nec- 
essarily regional. Apart from authors that actually lived, worked, and 
wrote in northern Germany, there are texts that reached this area from 
different parts of Germany and the Low Countries over a longer period of 
time. This is especially the case with the works considered in this chapter, 
as they circulated in an area much wider than northern Germany alone. 
Dialects spoken and written in the Dutch and German linguistic areas 
were so closely related that texts could circulate without many transla- 
tion issues. Tauler’s sermons are transmitted in various collections from 
every corner of the Dutch and German speaking regions, including the 
north.” The 14th-century sermon collection Paradisus anime intelligentis, 
which contains over 30 of Eckhart’s sermons, was probably composed in 


Theology, the Oxford Debate, and Arundel’s Constitutions of 1409” (1995) for the concept 
of vernacular theology. 

4 Warnar, “Tauler in Groenendaal. Mystik und Gelehrtheit in der mittelniederlandische 
Literatur” (2003); Warnar, “Men of Letters” (2007). 

5 Stammler, “Studien zur Geschichte der Mystik in Norddeutschland” (1922). 

6 Tervooren, Van der Masen tot op den Rijn. Ein Handbuch zur Geschichte der mittelalter- 
lichen volkssprachlichen Literatur im Raum von Rhein und Maas (2006). 

7 Mayer, Die Vulgata’-Fassung der Predigten Johannes Taulers: von der handschriftlichen 
Überlieferung des 14. Jahrhunderts bis zu den ersten Drucken (1999). 
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the Dominican convent at Erfurt, although the collection survives in two 
manuscripts that originated in the region around Frankfurt. Works by Jan 
van Ruusbroec written in Brussels in the second quarter of the 14th century 
were already read in Basel and Strasbourg by 1350.° Later, his works circu- 
lated in the north of the German speaking areas. A hitherto-unidentified 
copy of the Spieghel der eewigher salicheit (“Mirror of Eternal Blessedness”), 
dated 1518, was owned by the Benedictine nuns in Dietenborn.!° Seuse’s 
Biichlein der ewigen weisheit (“Little Book of Eternal Wisdom”) survives in 
copies from Lübeck, Münster, Bielefeld, the Benedictine Abbey of Ebstorf, 
and the eastern Netherlands." This last manuscript, once owned by the 
Sisters of the Common Life of Bethlehem in Nijmegen, also contains a 
prayer explicitly ascribed to Meister Eckhart as well as a partial copy of 
one of Jan van Ruusbroec’s letters.!” 

The Nijmegen manuscript shows that the works of the great mystical 
writers were read together. This was nothing exceptional: a 16th-century 
manuscript (Gaesdonck / Goch-Gaesdonck, Collegium Augustinianum, 
Ms. 16, now lost), originally owned by the Canons Regular of Saint Agnes 
and Saint Paul in Arnhem in the Netherlands, is a reasonably representative 
example of this type of transmission. In it, various scribes have collected 
sermons by Eckhart and Tauler, excerpts from Seuse’s Briefbuch (“Book of 
Letters”), letters and treatises by Ruusbroec, texts by other Dominicans 
such as Johannes of Sterngassen, and anonymous tracts closely associ- 
ated with the philosophy of Dietrich of Freiberg, one of Meister Eckhart’s 
teachers.!3 The wide range of texts in the manuscript, composed of sev- 
eral booklets, indicates the variety of mystical writing in the Dutch and 
German vernacular, and reveals four important features of its transmis- 
sion. First, there was apparently no difficulty in transcribing texts from 


1» 


8 Palmer, “In kaffin in got. Zur Rezeption des ‘Paradisus anime intelligentis’” (2009). 
Cf. other contributions to this volume for a review of the Paradisus collection. The edition 
of the Paradisus sermons used is Paradisus anime intelligentis (1919). 

9 Mertens, “Ruusbroec onder de godsvrienden” (1997). 

10 Greifswald, Universitätsbibliothek Nd. Hs. 7 oct., fol. 4ır-ıgır (catalogue entry http:// 
www.handschriftencensus.de/13407). 

11 Norris, “The diffusion of Seuse’s Büchlein der ewigen Weisheit in Middle Low German 
manuscripts” (1981). 

12 Obbema, De middeleeuwen in handen. Over de boekcultuur in de late middeleeuwen 
(1996), 162-165. On the Eckhart prayer Löser, “Oratio est cum deo confabulatio. Meister 
Eckharts Auffassung vom Beten und seine Gebetspraxis” (1998), 303-305. 

13 http://www.handschriftencensus.de/20789. A full edition of all texts in the manu- 
scripts to be found in van den Berg (ed.), Het Gaesdonckse-traktatenhandschrift (2005). For 
a study of the traces of Dietrich von Freiberg in the manuscript see Beccarisi, “Dietrich in 
den Niederlanden. Ein neues Dokument in niederrheinischer Mundart” (2008). 
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other regions.!* Second, the manuscript was produced for a female reli- 
gious community, as seems to have been the case for many of the contem- 
porary miscellanies of religious texts.!5 Third, the interest in 14th-century 
mystical texts proved long lasting: although the Arnhem manuscript itself 
was created in the 16th century, most of the material dates from the 14th, 
the era of Eckhart and Ruusbroec.!® Fourth, the circulation of 14th-century 
texts provided the mystical idiom for later generations of readers. One 
example is the popular Spieghel der volcomenheit (c. 1460) by the Fran- 
ciscan Observant Hendrik Herp, which survives in over 20 manuscripts 
and four printed editions, with an equally popular German version and a 
Latin translation.’ 

This chapter will focus on the late-medieval textual culture of mystical 
writing in the vernacular.!® The works of the great writers from the Dutch 
and German mystical tradition will be discussed within the broader con- 
text of textual dissemination, compilation, and readership. To gain an idea 
of this complex process, we must look not only at the individual authors, 
their oeuvres, their thoughts, and their ideas, but also at medieval textual 
culture in general, the practices of transmission and compilation, and the 


14 Some recent case studies with references to relevant literature are Williams-Krapp, 
“Ein puch verschriben ze deutsch in brabantzer zunge: Zur Rezeption von mystischen 
Schrifttum aus dem niderlant im oberlant” (2003), 55-66; Gottschall, “Basel als Umschlag- 
platz für geistliche Literatur: der Fall des Fließenden Lichts der Gottheit von Mechtild 
von Magdeburg” (2007), 137-170; Scheepsma, “Überregionale Beziehungen zwischen dem 
Rheinland und Brabant in der mystischen Literatur des 14. Jahrhunderts” (2007), 247-275; 
Scheepsma, The Limburg Sermons’. Preaching in the Medieval Low Countries at the Turn of 
the Fourteenth Century (2008); Scheepsma, “Meister Eckhart in den Niederlanden. Rezep- 
tion und Überlieferung im vierzehnten Jahrhundert” (2008), 9-45; Wünsche, “Hadewijch 
am Oberrhein. Niederländische Mystik in den Händen der sogenannten ‘Gottesfreunde’” 
(2009), 83-98. 

15 Schiewer, “Uslesen. Das Weiterwirken mystischen Gedankenguts im Kontext domini- 
kanischer Frauengemeinschaften” (2000); Scheepsma, Medieval Religious Women in the Low 
Countries. The Modern Devotion, the Canonesses of Windesheim, and their Writings (2004); 
De Hemptinne, “Reading, Writing, and Devotional Practices: Lay and Religious Women 
and the Written Word in the Low Countries (1350-1550)” (2004). Of special interest is 
the library of Canonesses from the convent of Nazareth in Geldern, which contains an 
exceptionally rich collection of manuscripts with mystical texts by Ruusbroec, Eckhart and 
others. See Costard, Spätmittelalterliche Frauenfrömmigkeit am Niederrhein. Geschichte, 
Spiritualität und Handschriften der Schwesterhäuser in Geldern und Sonsbeck (2011). 

16 For the reception of Ruusbroec’s writings see Willeumier-Schalij, “Ruusbroecs werk 
in het middeleeuwse tijdbeeld. Een receptieonderzoek” (1981); and contributions in De 
Arnhemse mystieke preken in context, (2010). 

17 Dlabacovä, “Hendrik Herp: observant en mysticus. De ‘Spieghel der volcomenheit’ 
(ca. 1455/1460) in nieuw perspectief” (2008). 

18 On the notion of textual culture see Bray and Evans, “What is Textual Culture?” 
(2007). 
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interaction of texts and people. For this textual culture, scribes, readers, 
and translators are as important as the writers whose literary legacy so 
profoundly affected the religious life of later generations. 


Transmission of Mystical Texts of the 14th Century 


Mystical texts enjoyed intense circulation in Germany and the Netherlands, 
although there is currently no better explanation for this phenomenon 
than simply to suggest that a demand for these texts existed in all cor- 
ners of the Dutch and German speaking region. The case of the Geistbuch 
(‘Book of the Spirit”) is illustrative. This philosophical treatise on the road 
to contemplative perfection has a number of quotations that also appear 
in (mostly German) texts associated with Meister Eckhart’s sermons.!? 
A German origin is therefore to be assumed for the Geistbuch, although 
the transmission of the text covers both the Low Countries and the 
German regions. By far the oldest manuscript containing the text, and 
the only 14th-century source, originates in the Netherlands. Furthermore, 
the language of the German and Dutch copies is so idiomatic that it is 
almost impossible to identify the region from which the original text came. 
For example, characteristic of the complex web of adaptation in vernacu- 
lar mystical texts is a quotation in the Geistbuch ascribed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite that is also found in a series of other Dutch and German con- 
texts; or the short text called Diu zeichen eines warhaften grundes, which 
is also in the oldest manuscript containing the Geistbuch and survives in 
manuscripts all over the Dutch and German speaking region.?° 

The widespread transmission of the Geistbuch and similar texts may 
be linked to the mobility of friars from the mendicant orders who trav- 
elled throughout their chapter provinces. For the Dominican order, the 
province of Teutonia covered southern Germany and the southern Low 
Countries, while from 1303 onwards northern Germany and the north- 
ern Netherlands formed the province of Saxonia, with Eckhart as its first 


19 Das Geistbuch. Ein Traktat zur Vollkommenheit aus dem Umkreis Meister Eckharts 
(2012) and Beccarisi, “Meister Eckhart und die Frage nach den Quellen in Des Gheest 
boeck” (2007). 

20 Scheepsma, “Filling the blanks. A Middle Dutch Dionysius Quotation and the Origins 
of the Rothschild Canticles” (2001); Meckelnborg, “Der Pseudo-Eckhartsche Traktat Diu 
zeichen eines warhaften grundes. Untersuchung und Edition einer lateinischen Fassung” 
(2000). 
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Provincial.” In this context a telling example of Dutch-German literary 
relations is provided by the Preek op den gulden berg (“Sermon on 
the Golden Mountain”), given by the Dominican theologian Nicholas of 
Strasbourg, on the occasion of a chapter meeting of his order in Louvain 
in 1324.72 This sermon is contemporaneous with the earliest copy of the 
Geistbuch and was particularly widespread in the Low Countries (more 
than 40 manuscripts). Although Nicholas was a German speaker, he was 
evidently able to make himself understood, and the written version of the 
sermon was, in any case, in Dutch. This sermon is also a good example 
of the direct contact between educated clergy and the religious women 
who have been important for mystical literature in the vernacular as, 
according to some manuscripts, the sermon was preached at the béguinage 
of Louvain.23 According to notes in the oldest copy of the Geistbuch, 
the manuscript may have been owned by a beguine. The will (undated) 
of another beguine from Brussels indicates that she owned a copy of Hei- 
nrich Seuse’s Horologium sapientiae (“Clock of Wisdom”) in Dutch and 
Ruusbroec’s Die geestelike brulocht (“The Spiritual Espousals”), both texts 
written in the second quarter of the 14th century.?* A further example 
of the interaction between the mendicant religious orders and a female 
audience is provided by a letter to a female penitent from Henry of Lou- 
vain, who was Prior of the Dominicans in his home town (c. 1300) and 
is known to have maintained contact with a beguine from Malines. His 
letter briefly outlines how progress in one’s spiritual life could lead to the 
mystical experience of union.?® 

The only manuscript source of Henry’s letter comes from northern 
Germany, in a manuscript from the Hildesheim clerkenhuus (“House of 
the Clerics”) that contains a collection of more than 80 sermons and 
related texts. All the sermons are attributed to Johannes Tauler, although 
in fact over 30 of them do not appear in the standard collections of his 


21 Ruh, Geschichte 3, 239-240. 

22 Burger, “Gottes Gnadenangebot und der Erziehungsauftrag der christlichen Kirche 
im Konflikt. Die Predigt über den goldenen Berg des Nikolaus von Strassburg” (2005). 

23 McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism. Men and women in the New Mysticism—1200-1350 
(1998), 17. 

24 The will mentions a book with “den dissipel ende de sierheit”, which must refer to 
the Horologium and the Brulocht. See Simons, “ ‘Staining the Speech of Things Divine’: The 
Uses of Literacy in Medieval Beguine Communities” (2004), 104. 

25 On Henry of Louvain see Axters, “De zalige Hendrik van Leuven, O.P., als geestelijke 
auteur” (1947), 225-246; and Scheepsma, “Henry of Louvain. Dominican, Visionary and 
Spiritual Leader of Beguines” (2013). 
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sermons, which were widely circulated throughout Germany from around 
1400 onwards.?6 However, the collection in the Hildesheim manuscript 
exhibits many similarities to a corpus of Tauler sermons circulating in 
Dutch copies. In the Low Countries the Tauler corpus contains a num- 
ber of additional sermons for which there are no older German paral- 
lels. However, the vast majority of the additional texts are included in the 
printed edition of Tauler published by Adam Petri in Basel in 1521 and 
1522. The editor, perhaps the Basel Carthusian Georg Carpentarius, also 
collected over 60 Eckhart sermons for this edition of Tauler, compiling 
one of the largest medieval collections of mystical sermons.?” 


Interaction between Latin, Dutch, and German Mystical Texts 


This triangle between Basel, Hildesheim and Louvain indicates the wide 
transmission of late medieval mystical texts. It was nothing exceptional for 
the writings of the mystics to be read and studied in one volume, whether 
manuscript or print. A good example is furnished by the 15th-century mys- 
tic Alijt Bake (> Bollmann), Prioress of the Augustinian Canonesses in 
Ghent and author of a small but extraordinary oeuvre. In one of her auto- 
biographical texts, she provides a personal depiction of mystical writers 
including Jan van Ruusbroec and his student Jan van Leeuwen. The focus 
of her admiration is Johannes Tauler and the manner in which he speaks 
of the inner life: 


Och alleen ken ic een mester inder godheit die daer of leert, die devote 
Thauler, die gaet hem naere dan ic ye hoerde in enigen scriften. Nochtans 
en verclaert hi niet hoemen daer toe coemt, want dat was hem onmogelic 
mit woerden der letteren te verclaren. 


Oh, I know of only one master of divinity who teaches this, the devout 
Tauler. He says more about this than I had previously seen in any treatise. 
And yet he does not explain how one is to arrive at this state, for that was 


26 On the Hildesheim manuscript see Warnar, “Ruusbroecs Brulocht tussen de preken 
van Tauler in handschrift en druk” (2009). On the transmission of Tauler sermons see 
Weigand, “Predigen und Sammeln. Die Predigtanordnung in frühen Tauler-Handschriften” 
(2004); and Mayer, Die “Vulgata”-Fassung der Predigten Johannes Taulers. On Tauler in the 
Low Countries see Lieftinck, De Middelnederlandsche Taulerhandschriften (1936). 

27 Steer, “Die Schriften Meister Eckharts in den Handschriften des Mittelalters” (2002), 
264-266. 
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impossible for him to express with the written word. But he knew intimately 
the ways in which it is properly understood.?® 


Alijt Bake must have been familiar with Tauler’s sermons, for the oldest 
manuscript containing texts by her also includes a collection of sermons 
ascribed to Tauler.?9 We do not know whether Alijt Bake was aware that 
some of the sermons attributed to Tauler in this collection were, in fact, 
composed by Eckhart and belonged to a small cycle of his sermons on the 
birth of God in the soul.?° The sermons date from the days when Eckhart 
was working in Erfurt as a preacher and Provincial. It is not yet known 
how and when these texts entered the Tauler corpus, but it illustrates the 
interaction between texts and oeuvres. 

There are more reasons to regard Tauler as a key figure in 14th-century 
mystical writing from the German lands. Manuscript and printed editions 
of his sermons were read well into the 16th century all over the German 
and Dutch territories, and his connections seem to have extended to all 
the groups and communities involved in promoting mysticism. Stationed 
in the Alsatian regions of Strasbourg and Basel for most of his life, he trav- 
elled through the Rhineland and the Low Countries, preaching for religious 
communities such as the Dominican nuns of Saint Gertrud in Cologne, or 
for more general audiences such as the Gottesfreunde (“Friends of God”) 
in the cities along the banks of the Upper Rhine. Tauler owned a copy of 
Seuse’s Horologium, mentions Eckhart in his sermons, and may well have 
visited Ruusbroec in Groenendaal.?! 

Although Eckhart, Tauler, Seuse, and Ruusbroec were contemporaries 
and their texts were transmitted together, past research has paid relatively 
little attention to whether these authors were familiar with one another's 
work and whether common features can be detected in their writings. 
Instead, greater emphasis has been placed on the differences between 
these authors and the literary traditions, conventions, and genres cho- 
sen by them. The sermon literature of the German Dominicans differs 
from the Dutch treatises of Ruusbroec and his followers. A 15th-century 
commentator on Ruusbroec describes his style as particularly moving 


28 On Alijt Bake see Ruh, Geschichte IV, 252-267, Scheepsma, “Inspired and Resolute: 
Alijt Bake” (2010); Scheepsma, Medieval Religious Women in the Low Countries. The Modern 
Devotion, the Canonesses of Windesheim, and Their Writings (2004), 197-226 (citation on 206). 

29 Lieftinck, Taulerhandschriften (1936), 17-26, 211-244 (edition of a number of texts). 

30 Steer, “Meister Eckharts deutsche reden und predigten in seiner Erfurter Zeit” (2005). 

31 On Tauler’s life and works see Gnädinger, Johannes Tauler. Lebenswelt und mys- 
tische Lehre (1993). On the Gottesfreunde see Schiewer, “Vos amici Dei estis. Die Gottes- 
freunde des 14. Jahrhunderts bei Seuse, Tauler und in den Engelberger Predigten” (2007). 
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(sonderlinge beweghelic) for readers seeking love rather than knowledge, 
thereby placing Ruusbroec in the tradition of affective mysticism.3? The 
Dominicans of Eckhart’s generation excelled in a philosophical approach 
to questions of union with God.33 

These differences, although primarily philosophical and theological by 
nature, are also related to social position. Eckhart and his fellow Domini- 
cans had been prepared for the profession of preaching, while Ruusbroec 
started his ecclesiastical career as a (vicar) chaplain in the collegiate church 
of Saint Gudula in Brussels. He may have been the informal teacher of a 
group of kindred spirits, but his social standing was by no means compa- 
rable to that ofthe mendicants with their professional authority and theo- 
logical training. Ruusbroec’s authority was of a different nature. Although 
recent research has drawn attention to his theological expertise, which 
included knowledge of Henry of Ghent’s philosophical teaching, contem- 
porary readers highlighted his innate wisdom.?* Compared to the learned 
mendicants, Ruusbroec seems to have been less concerned with the intel- 
lectual ascent to mystical union. His texts were considered expositions of 
the particularly Franciscan tradition of affective mysticism rooted in the 
Cistercian writings of Bernard of Clairvaux, William of St Thierry, and the 
manuals on contemplation by Hugo and Richard of St Victor.?5 It has also 
been pointed out that Ruusbroec and his followers repeatedly criticized 
Eckhart. The lay brother Jan van Leeuwen, Ruusbroec’s most loyal dis- 
ciple, even wrote a text insinuating that Eckhart’s teachings were errant 
and heretical. Van Leeuwen refers to Eckhart’s notorious trial, which had 
led to the condemnation of 28 articles taken from his sermons. In the 
14th century, adherents of the Devotio moderna (> Bollmann) continually 
referred to Eckhart’s writings in their discussions on which books should 
not be read in the vernacular.3® 

Different views and positions, however, do not rule out the circulation 
of all the mystics’ works in communal reading groups. In his book against 
Eckhart, van Leeuwen quotes verbatim from a sermon by the mystic he 


32 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 321. 

33 Largier, “Intellectus in deus ascensus: Intellekttheoretische Auseinandersetzungen in 
Texten der deutschen Mystik” (1995). 

34 On Ruusbroec as a theologian see McGinn, “The Significance of Ruusbroec’s Mystical 
Theology” (2006); Warnar, Ruusbroec, especially 80-95 on his social position and 121-133 
on his reputation. See Warnar, “Men of Letters”, 226 on Ruusbroec and Henry of Ghent. 

35 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 95-108; van Nieuwenhove, Jan van Ruusbroec, Mystical Theolo- 
gian of the Trinity (2003). 

36 Scheepsma, “Meister Eckhart,” 40-42. 
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abhorred, a tactic which shows he had direct access to written versions of 
Eckhart’s texts.?” Eckhart must therefore have had followers in the Low 
Countries as well. Contemporaneous with Jan van Leeuwen’s critique, but 
much more sympathetic to Eckhart, is a Dutch dialogue that portrays the 
mystic as a wise master introducing a lay man to a life of mystical contem- 
plation.3® The character of the fictitious lay man reflects the social milieu 
of the readership van Leeuwen appears to address: lay men and women, 
beguines, beghards, and others who strove for a life of religious perfection 
without the formalities of monastic vows or a clerical education. It cannot 
be purely accidental that the Dialogue between Eckhart and the Layman 
was copied together with the collected works of Jan van Leeuwen. 

Traces of a more substantial interaction are found in the lives and 
works of Tauler and Ruusbroec. According to the chronicle on the origins 
of the monastery of Groenendaal (De origine Viridisvallis), Johannes Tauler 
came to visit Ruusbroec and to find the “experience of true wisdom” in his 
company. However, Tauler also found inspiration in Ruusbroec’s writings. 
Vanden vier becoringhen (“On the Four Temptations”), one of the latter’s 
shorter texts, had already been incorporated into the oldest collections of 
Tauler’s sermons. Two 14th-century manuscripts contain Ein gut lere Taul- 
ers (“Good Teachings by Tauler”), which consists entirely of excerpts from 
Ruusbroec’s Die geestelike brulocht and Van den blinkenden steen (“On the 
Sparkling Stone”). Like Vanden vier becoringhen, these texts survive in 
a number of German manuscripts.°9 Conversely, Heinrich Seuse’s Latin 
Horologium quickly found its way from South West Germany into the Low 
Countries. A Dutch translation of the Horologium was undertaken around 
1350, and in the course of the 15th century this work spread across the Low 
Countries and some way back into German regions.*® 

The most remarkable evidence for the interconnectedness of Dutch 
and German vernacular mystical literature is the treatise Van den twaelf 
dogheden (“On the Twelve Virtues”),*! of which large sections are based on 


37 Warnar, “Theory into Practice. The Theological Tradition in Dutch Medieval Litera- 
ture (1300-1400)” (2011). 

38 Meister Eckhart und der Laie. Ein antihierarchischer Dialog des 14. Jahrhunderts aus 
den Niederlanden (1997). On the text see Warnar, “Eckhart und der Laie als Lehrgespräch. 
Versuch einer Rehabilitierung?” (forthcoming). 

39 Warnar, “Tauler in Groenendaal. Mystik und Gelehrtheit in der mittelniederländis- 
che Literatur” (2003). 

40 Hoffmann, “Die volkssprachliche Rezeption des Horologium sapientiae in der Devo- 
tio Moderna” (1994). 

4 Ruh, Geschichte, Vol. 4, 18-124, summarizing older work with reference to the 
edition. 
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Die geestelike brulocht by Jan van Ruusbroec, who has been identified as 
the author in many of the over 40 surviving manuscripts. However, 
Eckhart’s influence is equally significant, because the Dogheden draws 
extensively on his Erfurter Reden, formerly known as the Rede der under- 
scheidunge (“Talks of Instruction”). It appears that the author of the 
Dogheden composed his text using the model of collationes or monastic 
teachings on the virtues to be practised in religious communities. This 
provided the context in which the Erfurter Reden originated, but as prior 
in his convent of Groenendaal, Ruusbroec taught his disciples using 
the same model. Godfried van Wevel, now identified as the author of the 
Dogheden, was one of Ruusbroec’s Groenendaal pupils. One of Godfried’s 
aims must have been to consolidate Ruusbroec’s teaching in a treatise 
that could be employed in monastic education. This explains the persis- 
tent attribution of the text to Ruusbroec. 

The Dogheden wanted to connect the mystical culture of Groenendaal 
inspired by Ruusbroec to the new religious movement of the Devotia mod- 
erna. Godfried of Wevel was sent on behalf of Groenendaal to the mon- 
astery of Eemstein near Dordrecht, in what is today Holland, to train the 
novices.*? Eemstein was founded on the advice of Geert Grote and would 
become the first canonry in the Windesheim congregation, the monastic 
branch of the Devotio moderna. Geert Grote is also thought to have trans- 
lated the Van den twaelf dogheden into Latin. Godfried van Wevel thus 
managed to unite three of the great minds of late medieval mysticism 
and religious reform in the Netherlands and Germany in the Dogheden. 
While his clever compilation does not explain the popularity of the text 
(the channels of textual transmission within the Windesheim chapter 
were probably more important), the Dogheden do help in understand- 
ing the forms of interaction in the textual culture of Dutch and German 
mysticism. 


The Role of the Vernacular in Mystical Texts 


How did this world of mystical writing in the vernacular develop? It 
began with Eckhart, the academic professional who had been teaching 
theology at the University of Paris. He transformed the theological learn- 
ing of his Latin Bible commentary into the explosive metaphors of his 


42 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 314-320. 
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German sermons, introducing an audience of fellow Dominican monks 
and nuns, together with other lay and religious people, to new models and 
anew vocabulary with which to understand the divine within themselves.*3 
Eckhart’s preaching is a prime example of the late-medieval déprofessio- 
nalisation of philosophy through the incorporation of scholarly knowl- 
edge into vernacular sermons and other writings.** A key sermon for 
understanding Eckhart’s turn to theology in the vernacular is Quasi stella 
matutina (“Like a morning star”, Eccl 50:6-7). With repeated reference to 
the position of academic masters in Paris, Eckhart seems to move away 
from this professional milieu and towards a new audience of laypeople, 
one to be reached in their own language, which was also Eckhart’s native 
language. The issue of language was crucial in many respects. The use of 
the vernacular allowed Eckhart to respond to the new forms of religious 
awareness associated with beguines and other female religious; how- 
ever, by preaching in German he also opened up new and better ways of 
expressing his views and developing new notions outside the professional 
Latin terminology of theology.*> This new freedom of speech can be illus- 
trated by Eckhart’s free rendering of the biblical themes of his sermons or 
by the notion of isticheit for the “eternal intellectual return into one’s self” 
in a way that had no counterpart in Latin theology or philosophy.*s 

The accuracy of the vernacular in delineating concepts and practices 
in mystical thought is highlighted in a 14th-century introduction to the 
writings of Ruusbroec which points out the author took great care in 
“teaching perfectly the full truth” (Dese auctoer meinde die volle waerheit 
volcomelic te leren, Appendix 7a, p. 175). The author of the introduction, 
the Carthusian Brother Gerard, shows a nuanced and liberal view of writ- 
ing in the vernacular. Gerard claims that those who prefer Latin writing 
and speak condescendingly of vernacular books of divinity are not really 
concerned with understanding: 


Mer in die scrifture daer ic niet in dolen en mach in die significacie der 
woerden noch in die constructie der spraken, daer mach ic den verstande 


43 See McGinn, The Presence of God, 2, 83-93 as a prelude to his discussion of Eckhart’s 
works. 

44 Warnar, “Men of Letters,” 229-236 with a discussion on déprofessionalisation in rela- 
tion to the notion of “vernacular theology”; Watson, “Censorship and Cultural Change”; de 
Libera, Penser au Moyen Age (21996). 

45 Ruh, Geschichte, Vol. III, 276-279. 

46 Beccarisi, “Isticheit nach Meister Eckhart. Wege und Irrwege eines philosophischen 
Terminus” (2005). On Eckhart’s free rendering of Bible texts see Bray, “Deutsche Bibelzitate 
in den Predigten Meister Eckharts” (2005). 
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naken; ende come ic toten verstaen, soe maghic werden gheleert, ende 
sonder wel verstaen en leer ic nemmermeer. 


But I will come to a better understanding in those writings in which I shall 
not become lost in the meaning of the words or in the (grammatical) con- 
struction of the language. And If I come to understand, I shall be taught; and 
without understanding I shall never learn (or: be taught).?7 


Turning to the vernacular was not without its problems, as it did not 
offer a formal vocabulary for theological and philosophical notions, a lack 
which could lead to misunderstandings and misinterpretations. Ecclesias- 
tical authorities and those unsympathetic to the culture of mystical spiri- 
tuality pointed out the risk: namely, that lay audiences were exposed to 
theological thinking which they could not grasp fully or even adequately. 
Brother Gerard is aware that some of Ruusbroec’s expressions go beyond 
acceptable (Latin) vocabulary in his writing on the union of the spirit 
(Appendix 7a, p. 175). Gerard struggled with some of the mystic’s expres- 
sions; his solution was to explain his difficulties as a consequence of the 
limits of the Dutch language, saying when Ruusbroec wrote on a union 
without distinction he was fully aware of saying more than he intended.* 

From a strictly doctrinal point of view, vernacular texts on issues of 
mystical contemplation could be dangerous, as demonstrated by the con- 
demnation of Eckhart’s teaching and the early 15th-century critique on 
Ruusbroec’s writings by the Chancellor of the University of Paris, Jean 
Gerson.*? However, the flowering of 14th-century mysticism in writing 
depended largely on the new intellectual atmosphere. A case in point is 
the sermon collection Paradisus anime intelligentis (“Paradise of the Ratio- 
nal Soul”) with over 60 sermons by the foremost Dominican preachers. 
Most prominent among them is Eckhart, but the list includes a substan- 
tial number of other learned Dominicans. That they come from all over 
the German provinces demonstrates the mobility of preachers and their 
texts. Most of them have the title of lesemeister, or lector, which means 
they had been academically trained as teachers of theology in one of the 
convents or studia in the Dominican order. All the Paradisus sermons are 


47 de Vreese, “Bijdragen tot de kennis van het leven en de werken van Jan van Ruus- 
broec”, in Het Belfort 102 (1895), 18-19. The passage is discussed in Warnar, “Men of Letters,” 
228-229. 

48 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 273-278. 

49 On Eckhart’s trial see Trusen, Der Prozeß gegen Meister Eckhart: Vorgeschichte, Verlauf 
und Folgen. Paderborn: 1988. Summaries in McGinn, Harvest, 103-107 and Ruh, Geschichte. 
Vol. III, 243-257. On Gerson and Ruusbroec see Warnar, Ruusbroec, 1-4, 280-283. 
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in German, making the collection a prime example of religious learning 
in the vernacular.5° 


Intellectual and Charismatic Authority in Mystical Texts 


The Paradisus sermons connect the grandeur of Dominican preaching to 
the special position of the intellect in understanding mystical union. A 
particularly telling example of the new intellectual atmosphere in mys- 
tical writing is a famous passage from a sermon by Johannes Tauler in 
which he discusses inner nobility in the fundament of the soul: 


Von disem inwendigen adel der in dem grunde lit verborgen, hant vil meis- 
ter gesprochen beide alte unde nüwe: bischof Albrecht, meister Dietrich, 
meister Eghart. der eine heisset es ein funke der selen, der ander einen 
boden ode rein tolden, einer ein erstekeit, und bischof Albrecht nemmet es 
ein bilde in dem die heilige drivaltikeit gebildet ist [...] 


Many masters, both old and new, have spoken of this inner nobility: Bishop 
Albertus [Magnus], Master Dietrich [of Freiberg], Master Eckhart. One has 
called it a spark of the soul; another has called it the fundament, the summit 
or the origin (erstikeit); and Bishop Albertus took it as an image in which the 
Holy Trinity is projected.°! 


It is not only the introduction of philosophical notions that shows the 
intellectual background to preaching, but also the emphasis placed on 
authorities: Albertus Magnus, Dietrich of Freiberg, and Meister Eckhart 
were all important teachers within the Dominican order. As Tauler con- 
tinues by referring to masters from the era before Christ—Plato, Aristo- 
tle, and Proclus (c. 410-485)—his sermon reveals more of its background: 
namely, the teaching in the Dominican Rhineland studia. One of the few 
medieval theologians to deal with Proclus was Berthold of Moosburg, 
who taught at the Cologne studium generale during the time of Johannes 
Tauler’s travels through the Rhineland and the Low Countries.5? 


50 On the preachers of the Paradisus see Ruh, Geschichte, Vol. 3, 389-416. On the Par- 
adisus collection see “Paradisus anime intelligentis”. Studien zu einer dominikanischen Pre- 
digtsammlung aus dem Umkreis Meister Eckharts, B. Hasebrink et al., eds. Tübingen, 2009. 

51 Die Predigten Taulers aus der Engelberger und der Freiburger Handschrift (1910), 349. 
On this passage see Warnar, “Tauler’s minninclich meister. Charisma and authority in the 
vernacular mystical tradition of the Low Countries and the Rhineland” (2007), 65-66. 

52 Sturlese, “Tauler im Kontext. Die philosophischen Voraussetzungen des ‘Seelengrun- 
des’ in der Lehre des deutschen Neuplatonikers Berthold von Moosburg” (1987). 
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Tauler probably gained his knowledge of Proclus when staying in 
Cologne, where he was exposed to specifically Dominican teaching by the 
academically trained lectores. However, the same sermon also illustrates 
Tauler’s affinity with other traditions that favour the affective powers, in 
particular love, over the intellect: 


Von diser minne hant die meister vil tisputacie, weder bekentnissin hoher 
si oder die mine. Das lossen wir nu ligen. Aber do enist kein zwivel an, 
die minne ensi hie vil verdienlicher und nützer wan bekentnisse. Wan die 
minne die get do in do das bekentnisse mus husse bliben. Die minne die 
en bedarf keins grossen subtilen bekentnisse, denne eins luteren lebenden 
glöben in cristenlichen wisen. 


The masters have many disputes about this love, about whether intellectual 
understanding is higher or love is higher [...] there is no doubt that in this 
respect love merits far more than the intellect, for love enters where the 
intellect must stay outside.°? 


Tauler adopts a different stance to the compiler of the Paradisus collec- 
tion, whose introduction emphasizes the friars and lectores of the Domini- 
cans rightly held the opinion that cognition (bekentnisse) supersedes love 
(minne).>* Tauler’s statement reflects ideas on mystical theology found 
in Franciscan work, although here one might connect his teaching more 
directly to a passage he must have read with interest in Ruusbroec’s mas- 
terpiece Die geestelike brulocht: 


[...] al eest dat redene ende verstannesse failliert jeghen die godlijcke claer- 
heit ende buten vore die porte blivet, die minnende cracht wilt nochtan 
voert; want si es gheeyschet ende ghenodet ghelijc den verstane, ende si es 
blent, ende wilt ghebruken; ende ghebruken leghet meer in smaken ende in 
ghevoelen dan in verstane. Hier omme wilt minne voert daer verstannisse 
buyten blivet. 


Even though reason and intellect fail in the face of divine brightness and 
remain outside, before the door, nevertheless the faculty of loving wishes to 
go further, for, like understanding, it has been compelled and invited, but 
it is blind and wants enjoyment; and enjoyment consists more in savour- 
ing and feeling than in understanding. This is why love wants to move on, 
whereas the intellect has to remain outside.5° 


53 Predigten Taulers, 349. Warnar, “Taulers minninclich meister,” 67, including the 
translation. 

54 Paradisus anime intelligentis, 7. 

55 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 100 (for the translation and parallels). 
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Tauler’s various allegiances are typical for the networks of interaction in 
the textual culture of 14th-century mysticism. He was affiliated with the 
Dominican order and familiar with the preaching and teaching of its fri- 
ars, but also sufficiently drawn to other ideas and practices purportedly to 
visit Ruusbroec in order to experience the mystic’s presence. 

Tauler seems to have adopted an opposing position to Eckhart and his 
followers. Tauler’s sermons demonstrate a somewhat anti-intellectual ten- 
dency, praising the lebemeister as superior to the lesemeister. We cannot 
be sure whether this wordplay is Tauler’s own or was added by an edi- 
tor, but there is sufficient evidence to suggest that Tauler was concerned 
by the conflict between religious experience and theological scrutiny. He 
advocated the view that the learned masters merely turned the pages of 
their books, in profound contrast to those who actually live Scripture; and 
he preferred the charismatic authority of a mystic and his wisdom to the 
intellectual authority of the theologians. This distinction would remain 
the subject of debate for medieval readers and writers alike, although 
mostly as a matter of perception. In the 15th century, even Eckhart’s ser- 
mons would be read as the words of a charismatic preacher.°® 


* * * 


The last observation acknowledges the work that remains to be done in 
order to understand the appeal of Eckhart, Ruusbroec, and contemporary 
writers: the circulation of 14th-century mystical texts in Germany and the 
Low Countries reached its peak in the 15th century. Appreciation of them 
may have taken different forms, but the intensity with which the works of 
the great mystics were read remained the same. 


56 Steer, “Eckhart der Meister” (2002). 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
PRELUDE: NORTHERN CIRCULATION OF FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
MYSTICAL TEXTS 


7a) Translation and Transmission of Mystical Texts. 
Prologue to Jan van Ruusbroec’s Works 


One of the most detailed documents on 14th-century authorship is the pro- 
logue to five of Jan van Ruusbroec’s writings by Brother Gerard, a Carthusian 
from Herne (Duchy of Brabant). In this prologue Gerard gives an introduc- 
tion to Ruusbroec as an author and a person, with an account of Ruusbroec’s 
visit to the Carthusians to discuss difficult issues in his writings. The excerpts 
from the prologue highlight Gerard’s views on Ruusbroec’s authorship and 
mystical authority. The latter is confirmed by the many translations of Ruus- 
broec’s works which answered an “urgent need” for spiritual teaching. 


W. de Vreese, “Die Prologe van her Gerardus”, in Het Belfort (1895), 7-20, 


translation: Geert Warnar 


Dit is die prologe her gherardus dier 
wilen prioer was inder oerden van 
tsartroysen ende die dese boeke 
vergaderde. 


Dat licht der gracien Gods en mach 
niet verborghen bliven, het en moet 
scinen uut den mensce daert in is 

in werken, ofte in woerden, ofte in 
enigen teykenen. Ende daer bi, om 
dat dese heer ende priester die dese 
vijf boeken maecte, hadde in hem 
overvloedighe gracie, soe en woude 
hise niet alleen openbaren met sinen 
doechdeliken werken ende met sinen 
geesteliken woerden, mer hi leydse 
oec in gescrifte, op datter langhen tijt 
na hem in mochten ghebetert worden 
alle die gene dier na volghen souden. 


Dese auctor hiet her Jan van 
Ruusbroeck, ende was ierst een 
devoet priester (ende) een capelaen te 
Bruesel in Brabant, in sinte Goedelen 
kerke; ende daer begonste hi enighe 
van desen boeken te maken. [....] 


This is the prologue by Brother 
Gerard, who was a prior in the order 
of the Carthusians and who collected 
these books. 


The light of God’s grace cannot 
remain hidden in a person; it must 
shine out of him through works 

or words or some other signs. And 
because this priest, who composed 
these five books, was full of 
superfluous grace, he wanted to reveal 
this not only in his virtuous works: 
rather, he also set it down in writing, 
so that long after him all those who 
came after him would benefit. 


This auctor is called Jan van 
Ruusbroec, who was first a devout 
priest and chaplain in Brussels in 
Brabant, in the Church of Saint 
Gudula, and there he started to work 
on some of these books. [...] 
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Voirtmeer is te wetene dat her Jan 
Ruusbroecs ghescrifte ende boeken 
seer ghemenichfuldicht worden in 
Brabant ende in Vlanderen ende in 
anderen landen daer omtrent, ende 
alsoe datmense som overleide ende 
interpreteerde uten brabantschen 
dietsche in anderen talen ende oec in 
latijn, om te hebben in verren landen, 
want doen ter tijt was heyligher 
ganser leringhe in dietscher tonghen 
groet noot, om enighe ypocrisien ende 
contrarien die doe opgheresen waren, 
die welke hi in dat einde vanden 
anderen dele des boecs vander 
chierheit der gheesteliker brulocht 
claerlike bescrijft; ende elwaerder 
dicke in sinen boeken doet hire oec 
ghewach. 


Ende hier bi heb ic, broeder Gheraert, 
vander sartroysen oerden van 

onser vrouwen huys ter capellen bi 
Herne, altemet dat enighe van desen 
boeken te mijnre hant quamen, soe 
doermerkede icse seer na der macht 
van minen verstane; ende want 

icse seer eendrachtich vant metten 
ghelove der heyligher kerken ende 
metter leringhe der hoechster leren, 
soe screef icse ende vergaderse in 

dit volumen, op dat ic ende andere 
menschen onser sielen orbaer daer 
in doen souden. Ende al eest datter 
veel woerden ende sinnen in staen die 
minen verstane onthoghen, nochtan 
peinsic dat die goet moeten sijn; 
want alsoe die heylighe gheest opene 
ende lichte leringhe doet scriven, soe 
werden wi daer in gheleert sonder 
onse pine; mer in hogher leringhen 
oefenen wij onse verstendenisse met 
nernste, ende is ons die leringhe te 
hoech, soe veroetmoedighen wi ons 
selven onder Gode ende onder die 
leraren diese ghescreven hebben. 


GEERT WARNAR 


Furthermore it should be noted that 
many copies of Jan van Ruusbroec’s 
writings and books have been made 
in Brabant and Flanders and other 
regions. Some of these works have 
been translated from Brabantian 
Dutch into other languages and also 
into Latin, in order to make these 
books available in faraway countries. 
This was done because in those 

days there was an urgent need for 
holy and true teaching in the Dutch 
language due to hypocrisy and certain 
controversies that had risen—which 
he (Ruusbroec) clearly describes at 
the end of the second part of the book 
of the adornment of the Spiritual 
Espousals. He also often mentions 
them elsewhere in his books. 


And this is why I, Brother Gerard of 
the Carthusian order of Our Lady’s 
house in Capellen near Herne, 
devoted myself with all my energy 
and all my understanding to studying 
these books as soon as they came into 
my possession. And because I found 
them to be entirely in accordance 
with the beliefs of the holy Church 
and with the teachings of the most 
respected teachers, I copied and 
collected them in this volume, so that 
I and other people could make use 

of them to the benefit of our souls. 
Although many words and sentences 
go beyond my understanding, still 

I think they must be good, because 
when transparent and illuminating 
teachings are written by the Holy 
Spirit, we are taught them without 
any effort on our part, but when 

it comes to loftier teachings we 
practise understanding them in all 
earnestness. Where the teaching is too 
lofty, we humble ourselves before God 
and the teachers that have written 
this. 
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7b) Ascent Towards God in Jan van Ruusbroec’s Vanden twaelf beghinen 


Ruusbroec’s ideas on mystical contemplation or spiritual ascent are sum- 
marized in this extract from his last work Vanden twaelf beghinen (“On the 
Twelve Beguines”), a loosely composed treatise consisting of long excerpts, 
sketches and half-completed texts, starting with a colloquium (round-table 
discussion) in verse by twelve Beguines. It emphasizes the connections 
between the human faculties, creation and divinity. 


Warnar, Ruusbroec: Literature and Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century 


(2007), translation: Diane Webb. 


Wildi clemmen met uwen verstane 
van der eerden inden oversten 

hemel, soe moeti overliden die 
elemente ende alle die hemele die 
daer tusschen middelen, soe vindi 
gode in sijn rijcke met uwen ghelove. 
Alsoe ghelijckerwijs, wildi clemmen 
boven ghelove in dat overste uwer 
ghescapenheit, dat es een verborghen 
hemel, soe moeti ghechiert sijn met 
allen goeden werken van buten, 

ende met duechden ende heiligher 
oefeninghen van binnen. Ende dan 
suldi overliden uwe sinne ende uwe 
ymaginacie ende alle beelden lijflijcke 
ende gheestelijcke, redenen ende 
formen ende alle ghemerc. Ende alsoe 
suldi verhaven sijn in een onghebeelt, 
blooet ghesichte, in godlijcken lichte: 
daer moechdi scouwen dat rijcke gods 
in u ende gode in sijn rijcke. 


If you seek to climb by means of your 
intellect from earth into the highest 
heaven, then you must pass beyond 
the elements and all the heavens that 
separate them; thus, by your faith, you 
find God in His realm. In like manner, 
if you want to climb above faith 

into the apex of your createdness, 
which is a hidden heaven, you must 
be enriched with all good works 
without and with virtues and holy 
practices within. And then you shall 
pass beyond your senses and your 
imagination and all images, corporeal 
and spiritual, all reasons and forms 
and all consideration. Thus shall you 
be lifted up in an imageless, bare 
vision, into divine light: there you can 
contemplate the realm of God in you 
and God in His realm. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


AN URBAN HOUSEWIFE AS A SAINT FOR PRUSSIA: 
DOROTHEA OF MONTAU AND JOHANNES MARIENWERDER 


Almut Suerbaum 


Unlike southern Germany, where accounts of the lives of saintly women 
survive in a variety of forms and appear to have been widely read and 
transmitted, northern Germany has few examples of such spiritual biog- 
raphies. Of these, Dorothea of Montau is perhaps the most colourful—we 
know of her life and spiritual practices in great detail through a series of 
interrelated Latin and vernacular texts. The vernacular Vita of Dorothea 
of Montau has mostly been read as a straightforward biography, yet it is 
important to recognize its status as a complex literary construction.! We 
are in the unusual position of being able to see stages, at least, of this 
process of writing and rewriting, because we have a range of extant texts 
attesting to aspects of Dorothea’s life. Johannes Marienwerder drafted 
and redrafted different versions of her Vita, from a first concise letter to 
a series of full length accounts of her life and visions.” There is a Latin 
collection of her visions arranged according to the saint’s day on which 
they occurred, the so-called Liber de Festis? and a longer tract, the Septili- 
lium, which contains most of Dorothea’s recorded visions, some of which 
had been incorporated into the Vita, but reorders them into seven books 
arranged according to various aspects of her devotional life and appends a 


! Johannes Marienwerder, “Das Leben der heiligen Dorothea”, ed. Toppen; for details of 
the transmission, see Hörner, Dorothea von Montau. Überlieferung—Interpretation: Doro- 
thea und die osteuropäische Mystik, 44-48; Heß, Heilige machen im spätmittelalterlichen 
Ostseeraum. Die Kanonisationsprozesse von Birgitta von Schweden, Nikolaus von Linköping 
und Dorothea von Montau; a new fragment containing II. 20-21 has recently been identified 
by Stephen Mossman, cf. http://www.handschriftencensus.de/23975. 

2 Vita Dorotheae Montoviensis magistri Johannis Marienwerder, ed. Westpfahl (1964) 
[Vita Latina]; “Epistula prima” in Die Akten des Kanonisierungsprozesses, ed. Stachnik 
(1978); this, together with the “Epistula secunda,” in turn is the basis for the so-called “Vita 
prima,” completed ca. 1395. Heß, Heilige machen, 252-254, offers the most useful summary 
of the textual history of the Latin versions. 

3 Liber de Festis magistri Johannis Marienwerder. Offenbarungen der Dorothea von Montau, 
ed. Triller. 
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collection of model confessions in German attributed to Dorothea.‘ All of 
these accounts were collected, arranged and written by Johannes Marien- 
werder, but we also have an extensive collection of witness accounts tes- 
tifying to Dorothea’s saintly life and spirituality, although the surviving 
versions are copies of the files which were sent to Rome in 1512 in an 
attempt to revive the canonization process.? Two things are notable: first, 
the language of the texts is at several removes from anything that may 
have been spoken—Dorothea came from an area on the border between 
Low and High (more precisely, East Central) German and probably spoke 
a form of Low German common in Gdansk, yet the writing language of 
her confessor was Latin, though he later transposed the account of her life 
into East Central German, the most common vernacular written language 
of the Teutonic Order.® Second, the stated aim of all surviving texts is to 
demonstrate Dorothea’s claim to sanctity, so the vernacular Vita marks 
the final stage in a process of writing and rewriting which has its origins 
in conversations between the visionary and her confessor, but which is 
at several removes from a straightforward account of “authentic” experi- 
ence. Dorothea’s accounts of her visions are mediated through the autho- 
rial activity of Johannes Marienwerder; Johannes in turn is able to draw 
on firsthand experience but only for the last two years of Dorothea’s life, 
when, after her enclosure into a cell at the cathedral of Marienwerder 
(Kwidzyn), he acted as her confessor and spiritual guide. As a result, the 
Vita, although it plots the life of Dorothea from birth to death like a con- 
ventional biography, is of necessity based on Dorothea’s narrative told in 
hindsight.’ 

When reading accounts of her life, we therefore need to bear in mind 
that their prime aim is to highlight an exemplary spiritual life and, in the 
case of the vernacular Vita, perhaps more specifically to offer a model 
of spiritual living for lay people. Nevertheless, the structure of the Vita 
allows us to see stages in a life which is representative of circumstances 


4 Johannes Marienwerder: Septililium beatae Dorotheae Montovensis, ed. Hipler. 

5 Dorothea von Montau: Eine preufsische Heilige des 14. Jahrhunderts, eds. Stachnik and 
Triller; Heß, Heilige machen; Mossman, “Dorothea von Montau and the Masters of Prague” 
(2010). 

6 Küenzlen, “Sprechen und Sprecher in Das Leben der heiligen Dorothea des Johannes 
Marienwerder” (2010). 

7 Elliott, “Authorizing a Life: The Collaboration of Dorothea of Montau and John 
Marienwerder” (1999), 168-191; Suerbaum, “‘O wie gar wundirbar ist dis wibes sterke! 
Discourses of Sex, Gender, and Desire in Johannes Marienwerder’s Life of Dorothea von 
Montau” (2010). 
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in a late medieval town like Gdansk and, at the same time, fairly unusual. 
Dorothea was, we are told, the daughter of pious parents in Montau; born 
around 1347, she married a swordsmith named Adalbert and moved with 
him to Gdansk, where she spent the majority of her life and bore her 
husband nine children—a secure and thus far unexceptional existence 
for a lay woman.® From the various accounts of her life, it is possible 
to construct a picture of strong local roots, but also of unusual mobil- 
ity: Dorothea goes on various pilgrimages while married to Adalbert, and, 
on his death, chooses to leave Gdansk in order to demand enclosure in 
Marienwerder, where she dies two years later in 1394.9 Although the files 
produced to support the case for her canonization include the required 
evidence of miracles during her lifetime and immediately after her death, 
it is striking that these are not central, and that both the acts and the 
various versions of the Vitae only attest the bare minimum required. On 
three occasions, Dorothea is miraculously saved: first, as a seven-year-old 
when she is scalded with hot water (I:13, 209), although the emphasis in 
the German Vita is not on the miraculous healing, but on the first instance 
of visionary experience; then, as a twenty-three-year-old, when a vision of 
the Virgin warns her that the house is on fire and thus allows her to save 
her children (I:30, 227-28); and, finally, when returning from pilgrimage 
to Einsiedeln with husband and family. They cross the frozen Elbe at Har- 
burg near Hamburg on a sledge and are in danger of drowning as one of 
the horses breaks the ice; Dorothea, with the help of the Virgin Mary, not 
only saves her daughter, but also her husband (II:14, 246-47), when divine 
inspiration reveals the danger to her before anything happened.!° 

The Vita focuses on the more unusual stages of her inner development, 
characterized by extreme forms of ascetic practice from an early age, as 
well as by visions and stages of rapture, experienced either in the seclu- 
sion of her chamber or, increasingly, during mass." These form the focus 
of the following sections; yet, all layers of the Vita also reveal that Doro- 
thea’s inner life influences the outer existence, removing her from the 
realm of the merely typical: she undertakes extended pilgrimages across 
Europe, at first accompanied by her husband, with whom she travels to 


8 Cf. Wallace, Strong Women. Life, Text, and Territory 1347-1645 (2010). 

9 Heß, Heilige machen, 252-264. 

10 Heß, Heilige machen, 287. 

11 Suerbaum, “Discourses of Sex, Gender, and Desire” (2010), 185; Suerbaum, “Room 
with a view. Zur Spannung zwischen Kontemplation und Leben in der Welt in den Doro- 
theenviten des Johannes Marienwerder” (2012). 
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Aachen and Einsiedeln, then to Rome, financing the journey by selling 
the marital home in Gdansk. When she travels to Rome a second time, 
her husband, older than Dorothea and portrayed as frail and elderly, stays 
behind and dies while she is still in Rome. On her return to Gdańsk Doro- 
thea expresses the desire to spend the rest of her life as an anchoress in 
Marienwerder, encounters initial resistance from the cathedral chapter, 
who may have been aware of earlier charges of heresy levelled against her, 
and is finally granted her wish in 1392.! She dies in her cell on 25 June 1394; 
canonization proceedings are set in motion almost immediately. 

Dorothea and her life have elicited widely differing responses—revered 
by some, reviled by others. She was not canonized until 1976, although 
she was honoured as the Patroness of Prussia and the Teutonic Knights. 
Rudolf Stachnik, the scholar responsible for reactivating the case for her 
eventual canonization, repeatedly highlighted her claim to sanctity and 
her extreme forms of piety. His pupil Giinter Grass, on the other hand, 
portrays her in his novel Der Butt (The Flounder) as a shrew and torment 
to her long-suffering husband.“ For both men she matters as a regional 
figure—someone whose life in Gdansk and subsequently Marienwerder 
could serve as an exemplar, in the positive or the negative sense. 


Inner Life and Outer Turmoil: 
Lay Spirituality in Northern German Towns 


While Johannes Marienwerder had to construct the larger part of Doro- 
thea’s Vita on the basis of her recollections, he nevertheless describes her 
outer and inner life in some detail. Her outer life falls into discernible 
phases: childhood in the parental home and life as a dutiful daughter, 
marriage and life as a married lay woman and mother in Gdańsk, and 
enclosure as an anchoress in Marienwerder. All three stages are character- 
ized by direct encounters with God in the form of visions and experiences 
of rapture, yet these stages of the outer life also correlate to different ele- 
ments of spirituality: obedience, suffering, and communion. 

Obedience and the willingness to endure pain play a central part in 
the accounts of her early life. Johannes Marienwerder presents Dorothea’s 


2 Heß, Heilige machen, 261f. 

13 Heß, Heilige machen, 264-284. 

14 McFarland, “The Transformation of Historical Material: The Case of Dorothea von 
Montau” (1990), 69-96; Hörner, Dorothea von Montau, 130-133. 
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mother as a role model, yet also highlights how Dorothea surpasses what 
might be expected of her in terms of filial obedience: she demands per- 
mission to fast at an age deemed too young by her mother and exceeds 
her sisters in acts of devotion. Later, Dorothea explicitly rejects her human 
parents in favour of the divine father-figure; obedience to God and to her 
confessor, who acts as mediator between herself and God, take the place 
of filial obedience in the same way the divine bridegroom supplants her 
husband. Obedience, however, is no simple process because the Vita 
often highlights the conflicting demands made on her by her husband 
and the divine bridegroom. Wallace interprets this as a gender-based fore- 
grounding of “unquestioning obedience to masculine authority’, yet this 
underplays the importance which the German Vita in particular accords 
to moments of conflict and self-questioning about whom to obey. What 
is striking about these accounts is not so much the focus on obedience 
as a feminine virtue as the explicit connection drawn between obedience 
and suffering. 

Whereas obedience is presented as an important characteristic in 
Dorothea’s spiritual make-up, the accounts of ascetic practices focus on 
her willingness to endure suffering. They describe in some detail the dif- 
ferent forms of pain as well as ways of inflicting it: Dorothea deprives her- 
self of sleep (1:4, 203-04), exposes herself to the elements (I:4, 204), walks 
in the cold without shoes or proper clothing (III:13, 296), starts fasting at 
an early age (1:6, 205-6), pierces her feet with needles in order to avoid 
dancing (I:12, 208), secretly inflicts wounds all over her body and hides 
them under her clothing (I:15, 210), indulges in self-flagellation (I15, 210), 
and keeps these wounds from healing by rubbing them with brine (1:16, 
211). Thus, pain is an active process of ascetic practice and in the early 
chapters the emphasis is on the severity of self-inflicted pain. Neverthe- 
less, it is noticeable that these sections do not relate Dorothea’s suffering 
to explicit commands from God—an indication that some aspects of an 
asceticism which takes the form of violent self harm may have appeared 
problematic to Johannes Marienwerder. 

Suffering is nevertheless a central mode of the encounter with God; 
and the vernacular Vita explicitly counters the early descriptions of self- 
inflicted pain with a discourse of divine violence (Appendix 8b). Here, 
Johannes Marienwerder establishes a clear hierarchy: while Dorothea may 
be unable to count how many times she is struck, she is able to tell the 
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difference in quality, because the wounds inflicted by God are more 
painful (II:17, 213), yet she keeps them hidden from the eyes of others.!® 
The passage combines two characteristic features of the Vita: unlike 
other hagiographical accounts, it lacks an emphasis on revealing her sta- 
tus of special grace to the external world; yet, for the reader of the Vita, 
the significance of divinely inflicted suffering is highlighted.!” Johannes 
Marienwerder thus shapes episodes from Dorothea’s external life in order 
to create a lived encounter with divine love as portrayed in Richard of 
St Victor—not as a healing force, but as amor vulnerans (wounding love).!8 
The Septililium, which uses seven stages of Dorothea’s spiritual develop- 
ment rather than those of her external life as its underlying structure, 
makes this explicit and relates this form of love to the Song of Songs 4, 
Vulnerasti cor meum (“You have wounded my heart”), and its interpreta- 
tion by Bernard of Clairvaux (Septililium I:10, 45).!9 

Within the narrative of Dorothea’s life, these moments of violation 
culminate in an exchange of hearts: God exchanges her human heart of 
stone for a new one (Ill:ı, 231-33).2° The way in which the experience is 
narrated highlights the biblical parallels with Ezekiel 36:26 and frames it 
as a formative event which marks the turning point of her spiritual life. 
We are told that from this moment on the divine voice speaks to her every 
day, yet the German Vita also insists this experience is physical as well as 
spiritual: 


Hi ist zcu merken, das die vornuunge irs herzcen ist nicht alleyne geistlich, 
sundir ouch liplich geschen. (III, 232) 


Note that the renewal of her heart was not just a spiritual but also a physi- 
cal event. 


Indeed, it is explicitly related to a series of biblical miracles of transforma- 
tion (wandilunge) from the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib to the trans- 


16 Haeberli, “‘Manchirley groz bitter und lang liden.’ Herkunft, Zweck und theologis- 
che Rechtfertigung der Leiden Dorotheas von Montau in der deutschen Vita des Johannes 
Marienwerder” (2010), 133. 

17 Thus it combines two features which Hollywood, The Soul as Virgin Bride: Mechthild 
of Magdeburg, Marguerite Porete, and Meister Eckhart (1995), here 27-39, uses to distin- 
guish hagiographical from mystical accounts. 

18 Hörner, Dorothea von Montau, 189. 

19 Hörner, Dorothea von Montau, 182-197. 

20 Cf. Brückner and Forster, “Die Herzenserneuerung bei Dorothea von Montau, Katha- 
rina von Siena and Muhammad” (2010). 
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formation of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt to the waters of the Red Sea 
being turned into blood (HI, 233). 

Here, as in other central episodes, the vernacular life differs from the 
Latin accounts in its contextualization of the suffering. Within the Latin 
texts, Johannes Marienwerder stresses the biblical justification for ascetic 
practices, referring explicitly to the fact that fasting and suffering are 
forms of overcoming the world, which is an obstacle in the path towards 
fuller contemplation of God: 


Unde tria sunt contemplationem impedientia, scilicet peccatorum infectio, 
temporalium affectio et mentis distractio.... a secundo remota est per hoc 
quod seipsam maxime castigavit, spiritualiter exercitavit, omnia et seipsam 
dereliquit, juxta consilium Domini dicentis: ‘Si quis vult venire post me, 
abneget semetipsum et tollat crucem suum et sequatur me’ (Septililium, 
IV:, 162-63). 


Three things hinder contemplation: the infection of sins, a love of worldly 
things and distraction of the mind. . . . She was kept away from the second of 
these by the fact that she severely chastised herself and engaged in spiritual 
exercises, left everything and herself behind, as God commands when he 
says: ‘Whoever wishes to follow me should renounce himself, take up the 
cross, and follow me’. 


The emphatic way in which self-chastisement is related to the biblical 
command strongly suggests that the concrete practices and the extremes 
to which Dorothea takes her own forms of imitating Christ may have 
come under increasing suspicion. By contrast, the vernacular account 
emphasizes her close encounter with God in all situations and, in partic- 
ular, the paradoxical nature of suffering as imitatio Christi which renders 
Dorothea the powerless victim showered with the arrows of divine love 
(II:2, 233; II:15, 249), transfixed by His sword (1:17, 212), nailed to the Cross 
(II:34, 279), and hunted down (II:34, 279),”1 yet simultaneously sees her 
hunting down the God who wounds her (II:34, 279), donning the shield of 
patience to defend herself against the attacks (I:28, 226), and experienc- 
ing the pain as sweetness (II:2, 234). As the paradoxical metaphor of the 
prey turning hunter illustrates, this centres on the association of suffering 
with rapture. As a result of this association, the vernacular life also fore- 
grounds the contrast between Dorothea’s secret encounters with God and 
the reactions her behaviour elicits from those who do not understand the 
spiritual forces behind such behaviour. 


21 Haeberli, “Herkunft, Zweck und theologische Rechtfertigung,” 133. 
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This contrast is evident even when the German Life describes more 
conventional devotional practices such as alms giving, prayer, and singing 
learnt by Dorothea at an early age. Initially, prayer and singing alike appear 
to take the form of the recitation of songs learnt either from her mother 
or from the poor who are grateful for her ministrations. The German Vita 
thus offers evidence of singing being part of the devotional practice of lay 
people in towns, but does not allow us to deduce much about the nature 
of these songs; whereas the Latin accounts mention a number of well 
known sequences as examples. Interestingly, the Liber de Festis records a 
vision in the form of a song otherwise known only in much later versions.” 
It suggests that, for Dorothea, singing is not just a devotional exercise like 
praying or fasting, but becomes a hallmark of her raptures: the fact that 
she breaks into loud song and laughter during mass, especially during the 
canon, causes offence and distaste to those observing her. We are not told 
what these songs are, only that they constitute an expression of the joy 
of connubial rapture, so that Johannes Marienwerder again constructs 
an implied contrast between the response of the historical ‘audience’ in 
Gdansk, who condemn Dorothea’s disruptive behaviour, and the initiated 
who are able to see her singing as a sign of special grace. 


A Room of One’s Own: Inclusion and Exclusion 


Dorothea is often presented as an isolated figure, cut off from mainstream 
spirituality by her region of origin, by her status as a lay woman, and by 
the fact that she was married. On closer inspection, none of these consti- 
tutes grounds for seeing her as isolated. Rather, the Vita uses Dorothea’s 
life as a reminder to readers that life as a married woman, while it might 
appear unusual against an agenda of virginity, was in fact perfectly com- 
patible with what was required of a saint; indeed, there was historical 
precedent in the figures of Elisabeth of Thuringia (1207-1231) and Hedwig 
of Silesia (1174-1243), both of whom quickly came to be venerated as 
saints in their region of origin. A third example from the region is Jutta 
of Sangerhausen (d. 1220 or 1264), who spent the final four years of her 
widowhood as an anchoress and appears to have been venerated locally. 
Mechthild of Magdeburg refers to Jutta as a recent saint (FL V.34), and the 
copies of Dorothea’s canonization files made in 1521 contain an allusion 
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to her cult, although there is no evidence that Johannes Marienwerder 
knew of her.23 Moreover, the fact that Johannes Marienwerder saw fit to 
transpose his Latin accounts into a vernacular life demonstrates his desire 
to reach a lay audience who were not directly involved in the process of 
formal recognition, but who could be encouraged towards adopting some 
of the central elements of Dorothea’s life: not her extreme ascetic prac- 
tices, but the principle of Eucharistic devotion in which communion plays 
an important part. Lastly, and most importantly, Dorothea was almost 
certainly not an isolated phenomenon in her region: Jan of Jen$tein, for 
instance, records the raptures experienced by one Elizabeth, a married 
woman, whom he met only once, but whose devotion to the Eucharist 
and whose state of divine grace impressed him so much that he recorded 
his encounter after having heard of her death. Raymund of Capua met Jan 
while in Prague and may have been influenced by such accounts when, 
a year after his move from Prague to Rome, he started recording the life 
of Catherine of Siena—a life in which Eucharist miracles play an impor- 
tant part. Johannes Marienwerder knew and was influenced by the Rev- 
elationes of Birgitta of Sweden (> Andersen).?* What we see is, thus, a 
network of men who mostly met while in Prague and who support each 
other's interests; an emerging new format of female spirituality in which 
devotion to the Eucharist and frequent reception of communion play an 
important role in the lives of lay women; and a climate in which at least 
some groups of theologians were broadly sympathetic to the desire of 
those in their care for frequent communion—thus modifying the picture 
of the tight constraints upon lay people to receive communion no more 
than once a year. 

At the same time, it is evident the impression of Dorothea as an iso- 
lated figure is at least in part a natural response to the strategies of presen- 
tation employed in the Vita. In an attempt to navigate the course between 
the saint as both utterly exceptional and yet also a model for everyday 
emulation, Johannes Marienwerder recounts a number of scenes in which 
seclusion and exclusion become hallmarks of Dorothea’s spiritual life long 
before she seeks enclosure in the cell at Marienwerder.?° Thus, the desire 


23 Cf. Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch—vom Ich zum Autor. Zur Text- und Autorkon- 
stitution in Überlieferung und Rezeption des ‘FlieSenden Lichts der Gottheit’ Mechthilds von 
Magdeburg (2010), 136f. 

24 Mossman, Masters of Prague, 118f. 

25 Matthews, “Turning Away: Spaces of Devotion in Das Leben der heiligen Dorothea 
and the Vita Latina” (2010). 
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to live as an anchoress, expressed at the end of her life, is foreshadowed 
in a number of scenes in her earlier life, such as when she withdraws 
to the attic in order to pray and meditate, or when she retreats into the 
corner of a room while others are dancing. Johannes Marienwerder uses 
such framing techniques to highlight the inner coherence of Dorothea’s 
life, underlining that sanctity manifests itself early on, and that Dorothea’s 
unusual and extreme forms of religious life are the natural consequence of 
tendencies which may be emulated by others. This strategy is not without 
problems: like singing and fasting, Dorothea’s desire to be close to her 
spiritual bridegroom to the exclusion of all worldly distractions causes 
repeated tension with her husband and family, whom she neglects when 
she is seized by her raptures. 

As well as such early examples of Dorothea’s retreat into a corner and 
withdrawal from society being signs of her special grace, the Vita offers a 
different paradigm in recording her activity as a traveller. When Dorothea 
defies convention by setting out on several journeys of pilgrimage across 
Europe, these accounts again highlight a tension: as others, especially Mar- 
gery Kempe, observe, Dorothea is unusual in being able to swap the life 
of a well-to-do townswoman for that of a pilgrim.?® Economically, these 
journeys are possible only because she is able to gain the support of her 
husband. However, this greater freedom is also reinterpreted as the need 
to follow a spiritual calling, despite the conflict which this causes between 
the social expectations which others, in particular her husband, have of 
her and her desire to follow God even at the risk of social exclusion.?” 


Marriage: Model for Living or Metaphor of Inner Life? 


Marriage to Adalbert marks the transition from parental home to that of 
her husband: it is also what sets Dorothea as a potential saint apart from 
many others, since sanctity is more normally associated with virginity and 
its spirited defence.2® Johannes Marienwerder’s account makes explicit 
that he is aware of the unusual nature of Dorothea’s claims to sanctity: 
he goes out of his way to stress that Dorothea’s marriage to Adalbert, at 
times presented as an obstacle to her pursuit of undisturbed union with 


26 Wallace, Strong Women, 4f. 

27 Suerbaum, “Discourses of Sex, Gender, and Desire,” 185. 
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God, is nevertheless divinely sanctioned precisely because it allows her 
to triumph over adversity.?? Although there is no evidence that Dorothea 
herself was aware of the life of a prominent precursor in this role, Birgitta 
of Sweden, it is clear that Johannes Marienwerder knew Birgitta’s Rev- 
elationes and this familiarity may well have sparked the desire to create 
Dorothea as a local counterpart.?® Certainly, the German Vita is emphatic 
about the fact that married saints had been created by the express wish 
of God in order to offer a suitable model for lay people. Indeed, this form 
of life is explicitly vindicated by the divine voice (Appendix 8a). 

While many of Dorothea’s visions are not recounted as narrative 
events, but only as a series of the symptoms of rapture accompanying 
them, there are passages, familiar from bridal mysticism, which evoke the 
images of spiritual marriage between the soul as bride and her spiritual 
bridegroom.*! Marriage is thus as much the hallmark of Dorothea’s exter- 
nal life as of her spiritual life—indeed, spiritual marriage is firmly pre- 
sented as superior to human marriage. This is achieved, in part, through 
a series of narratives demonstrating Adalbert’s inferiority: where he uses 
physical violence to chastise his wife, the divine bridegroom is a source of 
comfort; moreover, the demands of the human husband distract Dorothea 
from engaging with her spiritual bridegroom. Initially, this is portrayed as 
a contrast between male human desire to dominate on the one hand and 
divine forbearance on the other, especially when the divine bridegroom 
acknowledges Dorothea’s conflict and releases her so she can fulfil her 
husband’s expectations.3 When both God and Adalbert simultaneously 
call on her, Dorothea turns to Christ for advice (Appendix 8d). 

Here, love of God and respect for conventional social demands as artic- 
ulated by her husband come into conflict—yet the conflict is mediated 
through the benign lover who recognizes and defuses it. It seems that 
such narratives form part of an attempt to outline how devotion to God 
and social integration need not be incompatible; and, indeed, it may have 
been such moments which motivated the writing of the vernacular Vita. 
Nonetheless, Dorothea’s life increasingly moves towards rejection of such 
harmonizing tendencies—first by leaving home and its defined social 
setting during the first pilgrimage; then by leaving her husband during 


29 Suerbaum, “Discourses of Sex, Gender, and Desire,” 186-189. 
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the second journey to Rome; and finally, on Adalbert’s death, by leaving 
the world and all social ties except that with her confessor. It seems that 
Johannes Marienwerder recognizes this tension between narrating the life 
of a woman whose external choices were as unusual as her inner experi- 
ences and incorporating them into a model of spiritual life that might 
usefully be studied by lay people. 


Unio-Experience as Eucharistic Piety 


Although Dorothea’s visions contain some elements familiar from bridal 
mysticism, they are, with one exception, not notable for their narra- 
tive or even for the images on which they draw; indeed, elaborate visu- 
alization is quite rare. The one scene that stands out in this respect 
recounts how Dorothea receives a new heart.?? Here, a scriptural meta- 
phor (Ezekiel 36:26-27) is turned into a physical experience which marks 
not just a new stage in Dorothea’s spiritual relationship with God, but 
also a change in her devotional practice, in that confession becomes a 
more prominent feature. Thus, while highlighting the physical nature of 
this experience of spiritual renewal, the episode also underlines the idea 
that spiritual guidance and liturgical practice, rather than just individual 
moments of rapture, are important elements of religious renewal. 

This is reinforced by the fact that visual elements are not otherwise 
prominent; the most striking feature in the narration of Dorothea’s rap- 
tures is their association with the liturgy, since the majority of raptures 
are recounted as occurring during mass. Spiritual inebriation is one of the 
few recurrent motifs used to convey Dorothea’s experience; and in narrat- 
ing such scenes Johannes Marienwerder draws attention to the fact that 
spiritual experience manifests itself in physical signs, while at the same 
time stressing the misinterpretation of these signs by the uninitiated sur- 
rounding Dorothea, who do not recognize the distinction (Appendix 8c). 
The construction is thus much more complex than might be suggested by 
a simple division between hagiographical texts and their focus on outward 
performance on the one hand, and mystical texts foregrounding internal 
experience on the other.?* The Latin Vita contains a systematic account of 


33 Brückner and Forster, “Die Herzenserneuerung.” 
34 Cf. Hollywood, Soul as Virgin Bride, 27-39; Newman, “What Did It Mean to Say 
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the phenomenon, explaining both the symptoms of spiritual inebriation 
and the experience when it wears off: 


Ebrietas spiritus potest dici quelibet magna amoris et gaudii devocio, que 
est quedam mentis pingwedo, ex qua quasi ex vini spiritualis poculi forti- 
tudine fervor spiritus in tantum excrescit, quod se intra cohibere non valet, 
sed erumpit per inusitatos gestus, voces vel singultus. (Vita Latina 1:13, 60) 


A certain intense devotion of love and joy, which is a certain fullness of 
mind, may be referred to as inebriation of the spirit. Through it, as if through 
the strength of the cup of spiritual wine, the fervour of the spirit grows to 
such an extent that it cannot be contained, but erupts in unusual gestures, 
sounds and sighs. 


Where the Latin text systematically sets out symptoms and characteris- 
tics, the vernacular account changes the focus. Elements of bridal mysti- 
cism and, in particular, the allusions to the Song of Songs are evident, yet 
the aim of the narrated episode is not to communicate the experience of 
spiritual inebriation, but to highlight the contrast between external mani- 
festations observed by others and their inner significance. In such scenes, 
the isolation of the misunderstood saint is made manifest. 

By foregrounding metaphors of eating and drinking, the Vita prepares 
the ground for the form of Eucharistic piety that marks Dorothea’s final 
years as an anchoress, although it is alluded to in the accounts of her ear- 
lier life. As in other instances, Johannes Marienwerder fuses a narrative of 
exceptional events with an emphasis on devotion which can be appropri- 
ated for lay readers. On the one hand, Dorothea is exceptional in choosing 
to end her days as an anchoress, a form of life which was not uncommon 
in the rest of Europe but lacked direct precedent in the north.3° The moti- 
vation is twofold: it withdraws her from the eyes of the sceptical and often 
judgemental observers who take exception to her states of rapture (HI, 
284-5) thus allowing her a new state of freedom: 


So saltu siczende und legende mit mir habin deinen ganczin willin tag und 
nacht. (III, 285) 


Wherever you are, whether you are sitting or lying down, you shall have 
your desire with me at all times. 


At the same time, enclosure allows her to receive communion daily with- 
out ever satisfying her spiritual desire: 


35 Heß, Heilige machen, 322; Suerbaum, “Room with a view.” 
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Tegelich brante diszer seligin gotisfrundynne begerunge noch unserm herren, 
das sy en geistlich und sacramentlich entphinge, unde wen sy en entpfangen 
hatte, so glute denne ire begerunge gröslich noch dem ewigen lebin. (III:40, 


325) 
Every day, this blessed friend of God experienced the burning desire to 


receive our Lord spiritually as well as in the sacrament. And when she had 
received Him, her desire for eternal life burned intensely. 


The intensity of her desire is not merely part of her subjective experience, 
but palpable to her confessor, who accedes to her wishes—to the point of 
visiting her at midnight so that she does not have to wait longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Physical proximity to the altar and, therefore, par- 
ticipation in mass, are important features in the life of the anchoress, but 
what is highlighted in the Vita is the exclusivity of such access: by divine 
order, Dorothea is closely guarded by her confessor, who visits her daily, 
granting her wish to receive communion daily. Thus, communion as an 
act of incorporation supersedes experiences of unio. 

It is this focus on the Eucharist and, equally characteristically, on con- 
fession as preparation necessary to prevent unworthy reception of the 
Eucharist, which may be the key to the special status of Johannes Marien- 
werder’s accounts of Dorothea’s spiritual life. By highlighting her particu- 
lar devotion to the Eucharist, he bridges the seemingly unbridgeable gap 
between the charismatic mystic and an everyday lay reader, because com- 
munion and a reflection on the significance of communion form a promi- 
nent feature of lay spirituality in the towns of east-central Europe.3® 


Latin and Vernacular 


One of the most remarkable aspects of Johannes Marienwerder’s author- 
ship is the fact that we are able to witness repeated processes of rewriting. 
Many of his works reflect on this explicitly, especially where they engage 
with the dual authorial voice of visionary and confessor and the difficul- 
ties inherent in such mediated and often problematic communication.” 
On the one hand, language and dialogue play an important role, in that 
the majority of divine revelations to Dorothea take the form of audi- 
tions rather than visions: God speaks to her and answers her questions or 


36 Cf. Mossman, Marquard von Lindau and the Challenges of Religious Life in Late Medi- 
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commands certain actions; Dorothea is initially unable to comprehend 
these auditions and learns to understand them only after she has been 
granted a new heart.3® On the other hand, it is only the spiritual guidance 
of the confessor which makes communication of such divinely revealed 
secrets possible: Dorothea is forbidden to talk about her revelations with 
anyone except her confessors and they alone are authorized by the divine 
voice to speak and write about her encounters with God.?? 

Neither the divine command to keep the visions a secret from the out- 
side world nor the eventual permission to disclose them to a confessor 
is unusual in the context of female visionaries. Nonetheless, it is strik- 
ing how strongly the issue is presented in terms of the contrast between 
Latin and the vernacular. Again, aspects of this are topical—visionaries 
from Mechthild of Magdeburg to Birgitta of Sweden reflect on their inabil- 
ity to give an account of their revelations in Latin. However, Johannes 
Marienwerder's narrative contains no evidence that this was ever an issue 
for Dorothea: she has no aspirations to authorship herself, and it is clear 
that the shape of the text as well as the language of the narrative is that 
of Johannes Marienwerder.*° Nevertheless, the vernacular has left traces 
in the written accounts, although not as a recoverable authentic voice.*! 
It is present in references to the vernacular songs which form part of Dor- 
othea’s spiritual practice;*? the vernacular model confessions appended to 
the Septililium, while certainly not authentic as direct records of confes- 
sions spoken by Dorothea, nevertheless appear motivated by the special 
significance attributed to the vernacular. Indeed, the prologues to the 
Latin texts furthest removed from a straightforward biography, and there- 
fore most prominently products of the learned authorship of Johannes 
Marienwerder, are also most insistent in claiming Dorothea enjoyed a 
special form of book learning: she had been taught to read the book of 
life by Christ.*3 

In light of such observations, the role of the vernacular life of Dorothea 
takes on a different meaning. Recent studies have demonstrated that 
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assumptions by earlier scholars who attributed the choice of the vernacu- 
lar to the influence of the Teutonic Order may be too simple, because 
they simultaneously overstate the influence of the Teutonic Order in the 
canonization process, and underestimate the interest of Johannes Marien- 
werder and the Prague circle in the pastoral care of lay people.** It is 
in this context that devotional practices such as the singing of religious 
songs, conveying mystical theology in popularized form, may take on their 
special significance, highlighting the idea that liturgical devotion as an act 
of imitatio Christi may be superior to theological learning. 


North and South 


Brief references to Dorothe, dy clusenerynne czu Marienwerder (“Dorothea, 
the anchoress at Marienwerder”) can be found in the early ı5th century 
chronicle of the Teutonic Order, but later historiographical accounts con- 
tain little more than her name and show no evidence of broader interest 
in Dorothea.*° Indeed, attempts to turn Dorothea into a regional saint 
repeatedly ran into difficulties, only succeeding in the 20th century, when 
those for whom these regional ties were most significant had themselves 
been displaced to West Germany.*® Nevertheless, the manuscript trans- 
mission demonstrates that the various versions of the life and the Sep- 
tililium were more popular than the small number of surviving complete 
manuscripts might initially suggest. However, the most interesting aspect 
of this transmission is that Dorothea’s life was read and copied well out- 
side the northern German area to which, because of its regional links, it 
might appear to appeal most strongly. Indeed, the transmission points to 
an interesting split: while both the main manuscripts of the German Vita 
and the two fragments (Cologne, Hist. Archiv der Stadt, Best. 7050 (Hss.- 
Fragm.) A 88; Hamburg, Christianeum, A II 97!) are written in Central 
German, there is evidence of early interest in her life in the southwest— 
the third complete manuscript dates from the early 15th century, which 
means it was written less than a generation after Dorothea’s death in 1394, 
and is Alemannic (Stuttgart, Landesbibl., HB I 204). 


44 Heß, Heilige machen, 282-331; Mossman, “Dorothea and the Masters of Prague,” 
108-112. 

45 Hörner, Dorothea von Montau, 101; Heß, Heilige machen, 293-295; Mossman, “Doro- 
thea and the Masters of Prague,” 112. 

46 McFarland, “The Transformation”; Almut Suerbaum, “Introduction,” in Suerbaum 
and Volfing (eds.), Constructions of Sanctity, 103-05. 
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Such early interest in southwest Germany is not an isolated phenom- 
enon, but marks the beginning of a creative appropriation of Johannes 
Marienwerder’s texts. When the Carthusian house of Smichow near Prague 
was destroyed by Hussites in 1419, books from its library were conveyed 
to Aggsbach, among them a book of unspecified excerpts from Dorothea 
and, by 1459, a copy of the Vita and the Septililium.*’ By then, interest in 
Dorothea in southwest Germany appears to have been well established: 
Nikolaus Humilis, a friend of Johannes Marienwerder who had studied 
with him at Prague, adapts the life of Dorothea, turning it into a letter 
addressed to the Augustinian Canonesses at Pillenreuth (Wolfenbiittel, 
HAB, Cod. Guelf. 17. 9 Aug. 4°).48 The adaptation marks a significant 
shift in emphasis because it focuses strongly on Dorothea as an anchor- 
ess, highlighting her visionary experiences while enclosed in the cell in 
Marienwerder. By the prefacing of an adaptation of Marienwerder’s Vita 
with a German translation of the 36 Grades of Love (i.e. sections from 
the first book of the Septililium), the emphasis on her mystical relation- 
ship with God is heightened, while references to her ascetic practices are 
played down. Whereas in the northern accounts ascetic practice and Dor- 
othea’s suffering constitute the prominent hallmarks of her sanctity, the 
southwest German reception focuses on her life as an anchoress.*9 

This is evident also in a newly discovered adaptation from the Katha- 
rinenkloster in Nuremberg (Yale, Beinecke Library, Ms 968),5° which con- 
tains extracts from Dorothea’s life inserted into a miscellany that is no 
longer structured around hagiographical principles. Instead, it offers a col- 
lection of prayers imbued with special significance by the fact that they 
were revealed to a range of female saints and saint-like women as part 
of a vision. Thus, Dorothea’s prayers in the anchoress’s cell and on expe- 
riencing the exchange of hearts take their place alongside the prayers of 
Birgitta of Sweden, Mechthild of Hackeborn, and other unnamed women 
to whom Mary reveals prayers in visions. The structure of the manuscript 
presupposes those women named as visionaries are well-known enough 
to guarantee the special efficacy of the prayers revealed to them, and 


47 Horner, Dorothea von Montau, 103-04. 

48 Hörner, Dorothea von Montau, 56-70, with corrections in Williams-Krapp, “Kultur- 
propaganda für eine Mystikerin” (2003), 703; Heß, Heilige machen, 301-04. 

49 Heß, Heilige machen, 301-04; Suerbaum, Room with a view. 

50 I am grateful to Ulla Bucarey, who discovered the manuscript as a new witness of the 
Schule der Tugenden, for drawing my attention to the mention of “Dorothea clusnerinne” 
in another part of the manuscript. Cf. http://www.handschriftencensus.de/21580 (accessed 
u February 2012). 
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suggests a brief reference is enough to identify the claim of each of the 
named visionaries to such authority. In the case of Birgitta of Sweden 
and Mechthild of Hackeborn, these references are to the books contain- 
ing their visions, whereas Dorothea is not presented as an author but an 
example of a gifted visionary identified through an episode from her life 
(i.e. the act of enclosure). This has two consequences: it highlights the 
mystical elements of Dorothea’s visions by focussing exclusively on such 
episodes, and it erases the authorship of Johannes Marienwerder. In a 
process which has parallels in the southwest German appropriation of 
excerpts from Das fließende Licht der Gottheit, the text of the Vita acquires 
a life of its own, offering a voice which, by shedding almost all specific ele- 
ments, is suitable as a model for all readers.°! Paradoxically, therefore, the 
life survives in the episodes which Johannes Marienwerder had empha- 
sized in their theological significance, but does so in a way which erases 
the male author while claiming for Dorothea the sanctity which he had 
been at pains to construct. 


51 On the later transmission of Mechthild, see Andersen, The Voices of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg (2000); Poor, Mechthild of Magdeburg and Her Book: Gender and the Making 
of Textual Authority (2004); Suerbaum, “Die Paradoxie mystischer Lehre im ‘St Trudperter 
Hohenlied’ und im Fließenden Licht der Gottheit’” (2009); Nemes, Von der Schrift zum 
Buch, 99-156. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
AN URBAN HOUSEWIFE AS A SAINT FOR PRUSSIA: 
DOROTHEA OF MONTAU AND JOHANNES MARIENWERDER 


8a) Dorothea of Montau’s Praiseworthy Marriage in the German Vita 


The extracts from the Life of Dorothea of Montau by Johannes Marien- 
werder illustrate how Dorothea is presented as a model saint whose devo- 
tional practice was worthy of imitation. 


Edition: Das Leben der heiligen Dorothea von Montau von Johannes Marien- 
werder, ed. Toeppen (1863); translation: Almut Suerbaum. 


VON IRRE LOBELICHIN EE. 
(vol. I:21, 218-19) 


Is komen nicht alleine dy 
juncvrouwen, und di sust kusch 
lebin, zcu dem riche der hymle, 
sundir ouch eliche menschin, di mit 
rechtim gloubin und gutin werkin 
gotis holde dirwerbin. Dorumme ist 
is sich wol zco besehn, das nicht von 
unbesehenden schichten, syndir von 
gots ordenunge di libe gots brout 
Dorothea eynem menschin brutegam 
vortruet worde, daz das eliche wesin, 
als is von der kirchin bewert und 
bestetigit ist, das is ouch mit dem 
heiligen lebin der gots kinder, di doch 
in der e sint, noch vordir bestetigit 
und geheiliget worde, als in vorzciten 
geschen ist mit sente Elyzabeth, sente 
Hedwig und vil andir seligir menschin, 
beide man und wib, di doch elich 
worin. 


Ouch was der seligen Dorotheam 

das eliche lebin notzlich, das sy von 
der sweren tracht der elichen bordin 
deste demutiger worde und got in erin 
fruchtin, di daz eliche lebin gebert, 
hoher gelobt worde, und daz sy ouch 
in allin wesin, dy zcu gots dinste 
geordint syn, ym zw lobe und erin 
merklichir geubit wurde. Di 


ABOUT HER PRAISEWORTHY 
MARRIAGE 


Not virgins alone and those who have 
lived chastely will reach the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but also married people 
who have won God’s grace though 
true faith and good works. For this 
reason it can easily be seen that it 
was not through blind fate, but by 
divine ordinance, that Dorothea, the 
beloved bride of God, was betrothed 
to a human bridegroom, so that the 
marital state, as it has been approved 
and confirmed by the Church, might 
receive additional confirmation 

and sanctification from the holy 

life of those children of God who 

are married, as has happened in 

the past with Saint Elisabeth, Saint 
Hedwig and many other blessed men 
and women who were nonetheless 
married. 


Married life was of use to Dorothea, 
since the heavy burden of marriage 
made her all the more humble and 
God was praised all the more highly 
in the fruits born by marriage. Also, 
she was all the more practised in all 
the forms which have been ordained 
to praise and honour God. In her 
dignity, the chaste and decorous 
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kusche und zcuchtige juncvrouwe, als 
eyne schone lylie glantzte sy an allir 
erbarkeit und behute getrulichin irs 
lybis und hertczen kuscheit als eynen 
thuren vorborgin schatz bis in daz 
sibenzcende jor (1363), und bewarte 
irn geist vor allir bosin begerungen, 
das sy von bosir geselleschaft wegin 
an schimpf und ernste an erim gutin 
lomunde ny wart bedasset. Wen 

sie waz nuchtirn, messig, demutig, 
mitsam, gutig, wolgemut, vredesam; 
zwyvelden ding wante sy jo zcum 
besten, und dorumme hatte sy vil 
vrier. 


Des wart sy von erim eldisten bruder 
vorlobit eyme erbarn witzegin 
hantwerksmanne, rich genug 

noch synen statin. Di vorlobunge 
voryoworte sy als eine gehorsame 
dirne irir obirsten in gotlichir vorchte, 
nicht in begerunge zcukumftiger 
wollust des lybes. Dornoch nach der 
kirchin gewonheit wart sy vortruwet 
und in irs brutegams hus gefurt in dy 
stat Gdantzk genant des bischtums 
Leslow bedutit; und do dy hochzcit 
noch des landes seten getan wart, also 
doch das sy nicht alleyne dri nacht 
noch des engils Raphaelis rote (Tob 
6,19), sundir me nachte bleib unberurt 
von irem frydil, und von aller wollust 
irs selbis halben bleib sy di zcit 
unbevleckt. Also wart zcwischin yn 
bestetiget eyne kusche und eyn erbar 
e, dy gezirt wart mit drierley gut 

der e, als truwe, früchte an kindern 
und eyne heilige vorbindunge der 
mitwonunge ungescheyden. 


virgin shone as radiantly as a fair lily; 
and she preserved the purity of her 
body and heart as a precious hidden 
treasure until she was sixteen (1363). 
She preserved her spirit from all evil 
desires, so that bad company should 
not impair her good reputation in any 
way. For she was frugal, moderate, 
humble, charitable, of good spirit, 
peaceful; she made ambiguous 
matters turn out for the best; and for 
that reason she had many friends. 


Her eldest brother betrothed her to 
an honourable, skilled craftsman who 
was well-to-do according to his estate. 
She agreed to the betrothal as an 
obedient servant of her master, not 
because she desired future pleasures 
of the body, but because she feared 
God. She was then married according 
to the custom of the Church and 
conducted to the house of her 
bridegroom in the city of Gdańsk 

in the diocese of Lessaw. When 

the marriage had been celebrated 
according to the custom of the land, 
she nevertheless remained untouched 
by her husband—not just for three 
nights, as the angel Raphael advocates 
(Tob 6:19), but for several more nights; 
and for her own sake she remained 
untouched by any carnal desire. In 
this way, they agreed on a chaste 

and honourable marriage, which 

was graced by the three blessings of 
marriage: fidelity, the fruit of children, 
and the blessed unity of inseparable 
commerce. 
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Das Leben der heiligen Dorothea von 
Montau, vol. 1:7, 212. 


Got, schepper allir dinge, eyn herre 
allir herren, des eygin was die sele 
Dorothee, wolde ouch bewisen 

an ir, waz rechtis her zcu ir hatte. 
Wen so sie irn zertlichin lichnam 

so mechteclich dem geiste mit 
sogetaner castyunge undirtenig 
gemachte, vorwund mit dem swerte 
gots libe und synir bittirn martir, do 
wolde ouch der libe herre Jhesus, 

ir brutegam, an sy druckin syn 
gemerke zcu eyme zceichin eynir 
unscheydelichin libe zcwischin 

yn, und vorwunte sy ouch an irn 
scholdirn, an armen, an der brust 
und uf dem rucke, achsiln, dyen, 
wadin und knyn, und das geschach 
gar snellich, so sy entslomte, daz her 
ir eyne, zcwu, vyer, sechse odir achte 
undir eyns indruckte, daz sy selbin 
nicht sagin mochte, wilchs die groste 
zcal ir wundin wer, mit der sy Crist it 
lib begobit het. 


Das Leben der heiligen Dorothea von 
Montau, vol. 11:16, 250. 


Noch der homesse quomen dy 


swestern, ir wegeferten, zcogen zy und 


sprochen: Is ist zcit, das wir wegzcien. 
Do stunt sy of und ging mit yn also 
truncken, das sy struchelte und den 


weg nicht mochte vinden, den zy vore 


gar wol wiste. In der worheit was sy 


trunken geistlich wol getrenkit in dem 


wynkel irs brutegams, unsirs herren 
Jhesu Cristi, in deme sy gar dicke vor 
und dornoch also truncken wart, das 
sy irrete an dem wege und ging zcu 
eyner andirn stat, wen zcu der, dar zy 
wille hatte. 
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Wounds as Signs of Love 


God, Creator of all things, Lord of 
Lords, to whom Dorothea’s soul 
belonged, wanted to demonstrate 
what rights He had over her. When 
she had subjected her delicate body 
so strongly to the Spirit by means 
of such chastisement, as wounding 
it with the sword of God’s love 

and His bitter pain, dear Jesus, her 
bridegroom, also desired to impress 
His marks upon her as a sign ofthe 
inseparable love between them. He 
inflicted wounds on her shoulders 
and arms, on her breast and back, 
her armpits, thighs, calves and knees. 
While she was sleeping, He inflicted 
one, two, four, six, or eight wounds, 
all at the same time and so swiftly 
that she was unable to say with just 
how many wounds Christ had graced 
her body. 


Spiritual Inebriation 


After mass, her sisters and 
companions came to fetch her and 
said: “It is time to leave”. She got 

up and went with them, but was so 
drunk that she stumbled and could 
not find the way which she had 
known well enough earlier. In truth, 
she was spiritually drunk, having been 
given to drink in the chamber of her 
bridegroom, Our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whom she was often drunk before and 
since, so that she lost her way and 
went where she had not wanted to go. 
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Das Leben der heiligen Dorothea von 
Montau, vol. 11:9, 251. 


Wen sy wente, daz is bilcher wer, 

daz sy gote zcuhorte, waz her mit ir 
rette, wen daz sy noch dem geheise 
irs erdischen mannes von dem gekose 
gots sich zcoge und wer bekummirt 
mit den uzsirn dingen.... 


Des irschrak sy und bat den herren, 
das her ir ryte, ab sy solde bilchir by 
im bliben und vorsitzen des mannes 
gebot odir nicht. Do entworte ir der 
suze Jhesus und sprach: Czu stunden 
enzcuch dich von meynem liplichen 
gekoze und bis gehorsam dem gebote 
dynes mannes! 


VON FUMFF PROCESSION, MIT DEN 
DER HERRE SY LUTH CZU IM VOR YREM 
TODE. (vol. IIl:38, 322-324). 


Czu einer merunge irer begerunge 
czum ewigin lebin unsir herre Jhesus 
it seiner libin muttir und vil heiligin 
ist ir dicke unde vil erschynen, und 
czoch sy und lut sy czum ewigin lebin. 
Sundir nicht lange vor irem tode 
irschein her ir gar achtbarlich und 
hirschlich mit fumff grosin procession, 
dy geschogin in fumff tagin nicht ane 
mittel noch enandir, in den der herre 
also mildiglichin von hymmel seyn 
tewer gros gut in ire sele gos, gleich 
ap is reinte herniddir. 


Im irstin undir den fumffin (u June 
1394) wart sy irfullet mit froydin 

und sussikeyt, unde vorwunt von 
der hertczbrechenden libe, unde 

der herre tat also fruntlich mit alle 
den seynen in der procession, gleych 
ap her itczunt hette wolt ire sele 
nehmen mit im in das ewige lebin. 
Hyrumbe wart Dorothea gros getröstet 
und hoffte, das ir hertcze von der 
hertczbrechinden libe itczunt worde 
brechin. 
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Obeying the Husband 


For she considered it more fitting to 
listen to what God was saying to her 
than to obey her human husband and 
tear herself away from her exchanges 
with God and to worry about external 
things... .. 


This frightened her, and she asked 
the Lord to advise her whether it 
was more proper for her to stay 
with Him and ignore her husband’s 
command, or not. Sweet Jesus 
replied to her, saying: “Tear yourself 
away at once from my loving words 
and be obedient to your husband's 
command!” 


OF THE FIVE PROCESSIONS WITH 
WHICH THE LORD INVITED HER TO 
HIM BEFORE SHE DIED. 


In order to increase her desire for 
eternal life, our Lord Jesus and 

His dear Mother and many saints 
appeared to her most frequently; 
and He called her and drew her 
towards eternal life. Not long before 
her death, He appeared to her in 
splendour, processing like a lord in 
five grand processions, which took 
place seamlessly one after the other 
over five days. In these visions, the 
Lord liberally poured forth from 
Heaven His precious and innumerable 
blessings into her soul like rain. 


In the first of these five (11 June 
1394), she was filled with joy and 
sweetness, but also wounded by the 
love which breaks hearts. The Lord 
was very pleasant to all His people in 
this procession, just as if He wanted 
to take their souls straight with Him 
into eternal life. Dorothea was much 
comforted by this and hoped that 
her own heart would now break as a 
result of this heartbreaking love. 
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In der anderen (12 June) that her 
dasselbe unde beweyste ir den 
bereythen weg, der do gyng czu deme 
ewygen leben, unde sprach czu yr: 

Dy weyle du lebist, saltu hy gewunt 
werden. Ich wil dir dy himelische 
froyd beweisen, czu den ich dich 
czyhe; ye szerer du dy begerist, ye 
gröslicher du sy wirst habin. Kere 
dich von den creathuren gantez czu 
mir mit libe unde los dich gantcz, 
unde sencke dich tyffe in dy apgrundt 
meiner gotheyt! Du magst mich alle 
wege keginwertig habin; ye mee 

du dich czu mir heldis unde der 
creathuren trost entperst, ye höegir du 
czu meiner majestat irhaben wirst. 


In der drittin procession (13 June) 
irscheyn ir der herre in grosem 
drocke, in deme sy was von des hern 
Jhesu werg, der also czu ir sprach: 
Ich byn czu dyr komen mit dem 
vatir und mit dem heyligen geyste, 
mit meiner allirlibsten muttir und 
mit eyner grosin processio meiner 
heiligen. Wir sein alczumol komen 
von dem ewigin lebin, wen ich wil dir 
gebin eyn gedechtnisse der heyligin 
dreyfaldikeit. Do das der herre Jhesus 
sprach, do irscheyn ir ein schoener 
wolgeczirter weg von dem himmel 
in ire clause, in deme dy, dy do uff 
und niddir gingin, hattin also grosze 
unsprechliche frewde, das sy sy nicht 
alleine gesagen mochte, sundir och 
nicht begreyffin mit irer gantczin 
vorstendikeit. Sy dauchte gleych 

ap das gantcze hymmelisch here in 
seiner froydin wer czu ir komen, als 
alle prophetin, apostelen, mertiler, 
beichtiger, junckfrawen und heylige 
withewen. 
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In the second procession (12 June) 
He did likewise and showed her the 
prepared path which led to eternal 
life; and He said to her: “As long as 
you live, you shall be wounded. I 

am going to show you the joys of 
Heaven to which I draw you; and the 
more ardently you desire it, the more 
completely you will possess it. Turn 
away from all creatures of the world 
and instead turn entirely towards me 
in love; relinquish yourself entirely 
and submerge yourself in the abyss of 
my divinity! I will be present to you 
in all ways; the more you hold fast to 
me and deny yourself the consolation 
of the created world, the higher will I 
raise you towards my majesty”. 


In the third procession (13 June), the 
Lord appeared to her in the great 
distress which she suffered for the 
sake of Our Lord Jesus. Jesus said 

to her: “I have come to you together 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
with my dearest Mother and a great 
procession of my saints. We have all 
descended together from the eternal 
realm, because I wish to give you a 
memory of the Holy Trinity”. When 
Jesus said this, a beautiful, adorned 
path appeared to her which led from 
Heaven down to her cell. Those who 
moved up and down it were filled 
by unspeakably great joy which she 
could neither express in words nor 
comprehend with her entire intellect. 
It was as if the whole heavenly host 
had descended to her in its joy: 

all the prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, virgins and holy widows. 
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Do dy virde procession (15 June) 
wolde sein, do lis der herre den tag 
vor in ir hertcze, das hoch uff irhaben 
was czu im, vil geystlichs guttes tawen 
und reynen, und sprach czu ir: Entfoe 
meyne gnade in dein hertcze, das 

czu mir irhaben ist in dem hymmel! 
Ich wil meyn teweres gut in is legin, 
das is, wen du stirbist, nichts irdischs 
dingis in im habe, zundir alleyne 

das, das ich dorein gegebin haben. 
Deine zele, meine braut, sal öbirflötig 
sein in meinen grosin gnadin bis 

an den tag irer geburt, an dem du 

sy wirst gebern czum ewigin lebin. 
Als dis der herre sprach, irscheyn 

her yr mit eyner grossin procession 
seyner heyligen gar früntlichen, gleich 
ap her iczunt hette wellin ire zele 
nemen von deme leben czu im in 

dy ewikeit. Her gap ir czuhant noch 
grosin froydin dy herczbrechende libe. 
Do sy nu in grosin bittirn smertczin 
was, vil noch als eyn weip, dy czu der 
erbeyt geet eins kindes, do sprach 
der herre: Wen du nu also swerlich 
bittir smertezin wirst habin als eyn 
weyp, das do itczunth gebeern sal, 

so wirt dy stunde no seyn, in der dir 
wirt wol seyn in dem ewygin lebin. 
Du host grosze erbeyt unde smertczin 
gehat, wen du geberth host, beyde 
leipliche und geistliche fruchte, aber 
du salt habin dy allirswerste erbeit 
und dy allirbittirste smertczen czu 
gebern dy allirbeste frucht, wen du 
salt gebern deyne zele czu dem ewigin 
lebin. Los dich das nicht alczu sere 
besweren, wen ich muste mit alle 
meynen crefftin gar swere tragin, do 
ich sulde dy gantcze werlidt uff das 
newe gebern czu deme ewigin lebin! 
Dorumbe mustu hy also lange leydin 
meynen druck, bis das ich kome und 
spreche: Kom, meyne friindinne, du 
salt nymmer smertczin leydin, zundir 
froyde habin! 
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On the day before the fourth 
procession (15 June) was to take 
place, the Lord poured out into her 
heart, which she had raised up to 
Him, many a spiritual dew and rain; 
and said to her: “Receive my grace 
into your heart, which you have 
raised up to me in Heaven! I will 
place my precious treasure into it, 

so that when you die it will contain 
nothing worldly, but only what I have 
poured into it. Your soul, my bride, 
shall overflow with my great mercy 
until the day of its birth, on which 
you will give birth to it in eternal 
life”. When the Lord said this, He 
appeared to her benevolently with a 
great procession of His saints, as if He 
wanted to take her soul and conduct 
it into eternity with Him there and 
then. Straightaway He bestowed 

great joy upon her in the midst of her 
heartbreaking pain. When she was 
suffering severe and bitter pain, much 
like a woman in labour, the Lord 
said: “As you now suffer such sharp 
and bitter pain, like a woman who is 
about to give birth, the hour is near 
in which you will enjoy comfort and 
joy in eternal life. You have suffered 
great hardship and pain, because you 
have brought forth fruit of the body as 
well as the spirit; yet you shall suffer 
the greatest hardship and the sharpest 
pain in bringing forth the most 
precious fruit, for you shall give birth 
to your soul unto eternal life. Do not 
let that oppress you too greatly, for I 
had to carry a heavy burden with all 
my strength when I had to deliver the 
whole world anew to eternal life. For 
that reason you will have to endure 
the burden I place on you until I 
come and say: ‘Come, my beloved, 
you shall no longer suffer pain, but 
rejoice!” 


APPX. 8: DOROTHEA OF MONTAU 


In deme tage, do dy funffte procession 
geschach (22 June), hatte sy dy 
hertezbrechende libe gar gröslich 

und was zere vorwunt, unde der 
herre his sy sprechin iren czweyen 
beychtger also: Mochten alle ewer 
creffte leybes und der zelin schreyben 
und schreybin mit fleyse vil tage, sy 
mochten nicht volschreybin das, das 
der herre in mir hint gewirckt hot 
und heute diszen tag. Seet uff! von der 
irlauchtunge gotes steet is vor, das ich 
von grosir begerunge sal sterbin, und 
werde seen, das der herre wirt nemen 
meine zele in seyne hende und in 
seyne gewalt. Dorümbe dancket 
meynem allirlibisten herren, der nu 
dicke ist komen czu mir mit seyner 
allirlibisten muttir und mit eyner 
grosin procession seiner heiligen! Ich 
hoffe nu schier czu sterben. 
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On the day of the fifth procession 

(22 June), she experienced the 
heartbreaking love most sharply and 
was sorely wounded; and the Lord 
asked her to tell her two confessors 
the following: “Even if you wrote for 
many days with all the strength of 
your body and your soul, you would 
not be able to describe fully what the 
Lord has wrought in me, both in the 
past and this very day. See! Divine 
illumination has decreed that I should 
die of great desire and see how the 
Lord shall take my soul in His hands 
and in His power. For this, you should 
thank the Lord, my dearest master, 
who has now come to me, together 
with His dearest Mother and a great 
host of His saints. I hope to die this 
very moment”. 


8b) Dorothea’s Saintly Qualities in the Latin Vita 


The Septililium is the result of a reworking of the Life of Dorothea of Mon- 
tau by the author Johannes Marienwerder; the prologue justifies the new 
Latin edition through her saintly status. 


Edition: Johannes Marienwerder: Septililium beatae Dorotheae Montovensis, 
ed. Hipler (1885); translation: Almut Suerbaum. 


PROLOGUS, cap. III, 19. 


Postremo est sciendum quod 
septem tractatus hic secundum 
suum ordinem collocati, quorum 
primus est de caritate, secundus de 
Spiritus sancti missione, tertius de 
sentimentis Eucharistiae, quartus de 
contemplatione, quintus de raptu seu 
animae supra se elevatione, sextus 
de vitae chrisitanae perfectione, 
septimus de confessione, unum 
constituunt librum, quem nomino 
Septililium quia in eo exprimuntur 
septem gratiae valde odoriferae 


PROLOGUE 


Furthermore you need to know that 
the seven tracts are here brought 
together in their right order. Of these, 
the first concerns love; the second 
the sending of the Holy Spirit; the 
third the sacrament of the Eucharist; 
the fourth contemplation; the fifth 
ecstasy and the elevation of the spirit; 
the sixth the process of perfecting a 
Christian life; the seventh confession. 
All together they constitute one book, 
which I call ‘Septililium’ or ‘Seven 
Lilies’, because in it are expressed 
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et venustae venerabili dominae 
Dorotheae eminenter concessae, quae 
per lilii triplicem virtutem interiorem 
et quradruplicem dispositionem 
exteriorem convenienter designantur. 


DE GIGNITIONE SPIRITUALI 
(book VII, cap. XIII, 215). 


Der herre mit eyner stymme larte sy 
beychten von der geistlichen gebort; 
dy stymmen czu der weile was so 
gros, das sy nichtis nicht andirs horte 
noch mochte horn vnd andirweite 

ir in grosser hyczcze dy bychte alzo 
dicke das sy se wol larte vnd sprach: 
gyb dich schuldig vnd sprich: ‘Ich 
arme dorftige sunderynne gebe mich 
schuldig das ich nicht byn gewest 
eyner tyfen demut vnd eyner lutern 
bekentnis vnd hette hyczcziclich 
gebrant in groszer lybe vnd hette 
mit groszen czern mynen lyben hern 
gebeten, das ich mich hette mocht 
geistlich gebern.’ 


the seven graces which have so 
abundantly been granted to the 
sweet-scented and beautiful Dorothea, 
which are appropriately signified by 
the threefold inner strengths and the 
fourfold external qualities of the lily. 


OF SPIRITUAL BIRTH 


The Lord then taught her about 
spiritual birth: and His voice was so 
powerful that she could hear nothing 
else and He desired her with great 
heat to make confession as she had 
been taught, saying: “Confess your 
sins and say: ‘I, poor wretched sinner, 
confess that I am guilty of lacking true 
humility and pure confession. I should 
have burned with great love and 
should have implored my Lord with 
copious tears to be able to give birth 


1» 


spiritually”. 


CHAPTER NINE 


BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN IN NORTHERN GERMANY: 
TRANSLATION, TRANSMISSION AND RECEPTION 


Elizabeth Andersen 


Birgitta of Sweden (1303-73), the most important saint of northern Europe, 
exercised a profound influence on the spirituality of the late Middle Ages 
through the Revelationes Sancte Birgitte which record her prophetic 
visions.! She stands first in a line of late-medieval female prophets, includ- 
ing her near contemporary Catherine of Siena, and Joan of Arc. Within 
the context of this volume Birgitta is a key figure in the transmission 
of mystical thought. The translation and adaptation of the voluminous 
Revelationes in northern Germany highlight the central importance of 
Lübeck as a hub for the dissemination of texts through the new art of 
printing, and reveal the significance of the Hanseatic League (Hanse) as a 
network for cultural exchange. 

This chapter has as its focus two incunables, from the Liibeck print- 
ing houses, which epitomize the transformation from the visionary to the 
devotional, that process which is so central to many of the contributions 
in this volume: the Revelationes Sancte Birgitte, printed by Bartholomäus 
Ghotan in 1492, and the Low German Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe, printed 
by the Mohnkopf Press in 1496. Although the interval of time between the 
printing of these texts is only four years, they represent different stages 
in the cult of Birgitta of Sweden. The Revelationes is the work of Birgitta’s 
confessors who translated the revelations she wrote and dictated into 
Latin. The shaping of these revelations by Alfonso of Jaén, as the chief 
editor, was done with the express purpose of making the case for the 
canonization of Birgitta, which succeeded in 1391. The Openbaringe is a 
reworking of the Revelationes a century later when Birgitta was a well 
established saint and her daughter Katarina recently canonized (1484). 
This hagiographical status is reflected in the abridgement and adapta- 
tion done for the printing. The manner in which the Mohnkopf adapter 


1 Morris, St Birgitta of Sweden (1999); Sahlin, Birgitta of Sweden and the Voice of Prophecy 
(2001). 
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translated, edited, and reshaped the Revelationes altered the character of 
the work decisively, accommodating it to the tastes and sentiments ofa late 
15th-century readership. This is immediately evident in the proportions of 
the Revelationes and the Openbaringe which are strikingly different: where 
the Revelationes was large folio in format and consisted of 422 leaves, 
double column, with 46 lines to the page, the Openbaringe was quarto in 
format and had 204 leaves, with 29 lines to the page. 

In what follows, the focus will be on the principles which informed 
the Mohnkopf adapter’s reworking and reshaping of the Revelationes and 
for whom this work was intended. One of the structural principles in the 
recasting and supplementing of the material was the development of a 
saint’s life. The following thumbnail sketch of the life of Birgitta highlights 
those elements which resonated with the dominant mood of devotion in 
the late 15th century. 

In the Revelationes Birgitta emerges as a charismatic and political vision- 
ary whose contemplative mysticism was interwoven with social engage- 
ment and a commitment to the salvation of the world. This was by no 
means clear from the outset; it is fitting that she (together with Dorothea 
of Montau, > Suerbaum) was made the patron saint of widows since it is 
only after the death of her husband Ulf Gudmarsson in c. 1345, and after 
she had four sons and four daughters, that she moves into the limelight. 
Before Birgitta received her “calling vision” in which she was directed to 
become the sponsa et canale, the bride of and channel for Christ, only a 
few biographical facts are recorded; it can be inferred that she came from 
a socially privileged and well-connected family since her mother’s fam- 
ily was related to the royal Folkung dynasty. The starting point for both 
her fame and her regular visions is 1349 when she was directed by Christ 
to go to Rome. Accompanied by three of her children, Karl, Birger, and 
Katarina she spent the rest of her life in Rome, making a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land during that period. She emerges as a new type of saint and a 
controversial figure who, on the authority of the revelations she received, 
sought to reform the dissolute court of Stockholm; castigated knights, 
priests and bishops for their actions; sought to persuade three popes, 
Clement VI, Urban V and Gregory XI, to restore the papacy to Rome from 
Avignon; and gave advice concerning a peaceful solution to the Hundred 
Years’ War between England and France. 

Work on the application for Birgitta to be considered for canonization 
began in the year following her death in 1373. The canonization process, 
begun in 1379 under Pope Urban VI, was completed with spectacu- 
lar speed in 12 years in 1391 under Pope Boniface IX, just 18 years after 
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Birgitta’s death. The swiftness of the process was in no small part due to 
the politics of the contemporary papacy.” 


From the Revelationes Sanctae Birgittae to the Sunte Birgitten 
Openbaringe 


The transformation of a personal religious vocation to a model of Euro- 
pean relevance was initiated and supported in Sweden by three confes- 
sors: Master Mathias Ovidi, canon of Linköping; Prior Petrus Olavi of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Alvastra; and Master Petrus Olavi of Skanninge, who 
translated Birgitta’s revelations from Swedish into Latin. Her fourth con- 
fessor, Alfonso Pecha, a former bishop of Jaén, whom Birgitta met in Rome 
in 1367, then edited and shaped the revelations. The Birgittine corpus fol- 
lows symbolic structures with 12 books in total, of which seven form the 
‘heavenly book’ (Liber caelestis) together with book VIII, the Liber caelestis 
imperatoris ad reges. The four supplementary books each address a specific 
audience: the Regula Salvatoris, Sermo angelicus, Quattuor orationes, and 
Revelationes extravagantes. Alfonso ordered some 700 revelations into the 
eight books of the Revelationes, providing the chapters with titles. Signifi- 
cantly, he did not compile the Revelationes in chronological order. Rather, 
in the preparation of the revelations to support Birgitta’s canonization, 
it was important to foreground the divine inspiration and her prophetic 
role. Some books still have a time frame as reference, such as Book III 
which draws on the time she spent in Rome (1349-73). Others have a the- 
matic focus: in Book IV the scope of the visions extends to Europe with a 
number targeted at high ranking clergy and secular political leaders. This 
culminates in the symbolically numbered Book VII which details the rev- 
elations Birgitta received during her stay in the Holy Land (1371-72). These 
revelations are those with the most enduring visual legacy since they 
influenced the way in which events from the life of Jesus were depicted, 
most notably the Birth and Crucifixion.* They alone are in more or less 


2 Cf. Sahlin, Voice of Prophecy, 159-168. 

3 The Revelations of St Birgitta of Sweden. Vol. 1, Liber Caelestis, Books I-III, transl. 
Searby (2006), 1-15. 

4 Cf. Aili and Svanberg, Imagines Sanctae Birgittae: the earliest illuminated manuscripts 
and panel paintings related to the revelations of St Birgitta of Sweden (2003), Vol. 1, 93-101; 
Vol. 2, 107-123. Cornell, The Iconography of the Nativity of Christ (1924), 1-45; Andersson, 
Birgitta och dat heliga landet (1973), 107-113. 
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chronological order since they emulate the formula of the Gospels—we 
have here a fifth account of the life of Jesus, retold in visions. 

Birgitta’s visions range from private devotions to political and public 
messages: she meditates on the human condition, domestic affairs in Swe- 
den, and ecclesiastical matters in Rome; she expresses devotion to the 
Virgin Mary and praise of the Incarnation. The editorial work in the pro- 
duction of the Revelationes proved to be highly successful, as the breadth 
of the canvas ensured the work had appeal for different interest groups, 
providing insight into matters that ranged from politics to the interpreta- 
tion of biblical scenes. This concept clearly worked; after the establish- 
ment of the Birgittine Order in the 1380s, the canonization of Birgitta in 
1391, and the spread of the Birgittine cult throughout Europe, interest 
in the Revelationes grew rapidly.5 The Latin text circulated throughout 
Germany. The translation of extracts from the Revelationes into German 
dates to the late 14th century, although the majority are from the 15th cen- 
tury. There is widespread evidence of translation into the vernacular in 
southern Germany. However, as is the general pattern for Latin and Low 
German (> Lähnemann, Schlotheuber), the step into the vernacular hap- 
pened later in northern Germany but then became prominent through 
the printed word.® 

For northern Germany, Birgitta was almost a local saint and thus it is 
not surprising that the Revelationes were taken up by the first generation 
of printers in the Free City of Lübeck. Following Gutenberg’s invention of 
the printing press in the mid 15th century, publishing houses were quickly 
established throughout the German speaking world. In the north, Lübeck, 
the “Queen of the Hanse”, that economic alliance of trading cities and 
their merchant guilds that dominated trade along the coast of northern 
Europe, led the way with the printing of a Psalter by Lucas Brandis in 1473. 
Lübeck was a crucial trading and cultural link between Scandinavia and 
Europe. It was the Lübeck printers who introduced the new art of printing 
in Scandinavia.” Indeed, in 1495 Bartholomäus Ghotan assisted the moth- 
erhouse of the Birgittine Order at Vadstena with the installation of its own 


5 Cf. The Translation of the Works of St Birgitta of Sweden into the Medieval European 
Vernacular, eds. Morris and O’Mara (2000). 

6 Cf. Montag, Das Werk der heiligen Birgitta von Schweden in oberdeutscher Uberliefer- 
ung: Texte und Untersuchungen (1968), 2-3; 197-200. As Montag, The Reception of St Birgitta 
in Germany (2000), comments (107), it is impossible to calculate how many manuscripts 
may have been lost during the dissolution of the monasteries in the Reformation. 

7 Cf. Andersen, “Religious Devotion and Business: The Pre-Reformation Enterprise of 
the Liibeck Presses” (2013). 
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printing press.® However, when the printing press was destroyed by fire 
in the same year, Lübeck resumed its role as the primary disseminator of 
Birgittine texts in northern Europe. 

The motherhouse at Vadstena commissioned the printing of the editio 
princeps of the Revelationes from Ghotan’s press in Lübeck in 1491. Two 
men, a priest, Petrus Ingemari, later Confessor General to the convent, and 
a lay brother, Gerhardus, a German by birth qui novit sculpere & depingere 
(“who knows how to engrave and draw”), went to Lübeck in September 
1491 to see the edition through the presses. The entry in the diarium vaz- 
stenese on the printing of the Revelationes indicates the magnitude and 
importance of the commission from Ghotan: 800 paper copies of the full 
nine books and a further 16 copies on vellum. 

However, even before this commission, extracts from the Revelationes 
had made it into print. Indeed, Birgitta had become a bestseller for the 
Lübeck presses. The earliest adaptation of the Revelationes into Low 
German comes from the Lübeck press of Lucas Brandis in c. 1478, extant 
only in fragments. Two copies survive of a work also entitled the Sunte 
Birgitten Openbaringe, printed by Ghotan’s press between 1484 and 1494— 
roughly contemporaneous with the printing of the Revelationes. Ghotan’s 
Openbaringe is a relatively short compilation of extracts, selected for 
devotional purposes, and combined with pseudo-Birgittine material on 
Christ’s Passion.? 

The Mohnkopf Openbaringe is radically different from the earlier adap- 
tations into Low German; rather than an anthology of extracts, it is a care- 
fully crafted book. Furthermore, it is a highly independent rendering of 
the Revelationes, while at the same time a more precise translation of the 
Latin than the other Low German texts from the presses of Brandis and 
Ghotan.!° By the late 15th century the political and ecclesiastical land- 
scape was quite different, and the contemporary concerns of Birgitta no 
longer relevant in detail. Thus the Mohnkopf adaptation of 1496, just four 
years after the Revelationes were printed, omits references to contem- 
porary politics, as well as the attacks on and warnings to the Pope and 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The anonymous editor also omits specula- 
tive and dogmatic discussions. Unlike the Revelationes where we know 


8 Morris, St Birgitta of Sweden, 169. 

9 For the interrelationship of these two texts with the Mohnkopf Openbaringe see 
Dinges, Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe. Neuausgabe des mittelniederdeutschen Frühdruckes 
von 1496 (1952), XXVI-XXXVIII; Sunte Birgitta Openbaringe, ed. Hogg (1989), 156-172. 

10 Dinges, Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe, XXIII. 
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the identity of the confessors who translated and edited Birgitta’s reve- 
lations into Latin, the Mohnkopf adapter leaves no trace of his identity 
in the Openbaringe. Given the significance of the Birgittine foundation 
at Marienwold—according to the Openbaringe more than 600 miracles 
attributable to Birgitta were performed there—and its proximity to Lübeck, 
the adapter might have been a monk from there." Within the context 
of the Mohnkopf printing house, however, the anonymity is not surpris- 
ing. The identities of the owner of this printing press and the authors of 
the some 30 texts produced there were withheld, and have consequently 
become the source of much scholarly speculation.!? What is clear from 
the texts themselves is the devotional programme that infuses them and 
that their primary audience is lay. Where in other Liibeck printing houses 
output in Latin constituted between 65 and 80 per cent of the total pro- 
duction, the majority of the texts printed by the Mohnkopf press between 
1487 and 1527 were in Middle Low German.!3 

Where the Revelationes has eight books, the Mohnkopf Openbaringe 
has five. The adapter has not only made a selection, he has restructured 
and supplemented the material, drawing on the genre of the legenda 
to create in part a saint’s life, once for Birgitta and once for her daugh- 
ter Katarina. The focus of the book is very clearly stated in the preface 
(Hogg 14,3-8; Mohnkopf, vi v): 


Van welkere twen hilgen. alze van sunte Birgitten unde erer hilgen dochter 
Katherinen hir na in dessem boeke meyst wert gesecht. Wente se sint gelik 
den eddelen perlen de man weinich vindet mankt velen anderen unnutten 
stenen. 


Of which two saints, that is of Saint Birgitta and her holy daughter Katarina, 
most is said in this book. For they are like the noble pearls which one finds 
rarely among many other worthless stones. 


In the prologue to the Revelationes Master Matthias of Linköping makes 
an impassioned and detailed defence of the authenticity of Birgitta’s rev- 
elations: “May those who read these revelations harbour no suspicions 


1 Book 3, Ch. 29, 164. Marienwold was an important physical link between Scandinavia 
and Germany; all those going on pilgrimage to Rome from Scandinavia would stay there. 
When overseeing the printing of the Revelationes, the two monks from Vadstena stayed at 
Marienwold. 

12 Sodmann, “Die Druckerei mit den drei Mohnköpfen” (1990), 343-348. It is now gener- 
ally assumed that Hans van Ghetelen was the owner of the Mohnkopf Press. Cf. the two 
articles by Kötter, “Hans van Ghetelen als Drucker der Mohnkopfoffizin” (1991) and “Das 
Mohnkopfsiegel des Dominikaners Augustin von Getelen” (1993). 

13 Sodmann, “Die Druckerei mit den drei Mohnköpfen,” 351. 
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about a false inspiration ....”!* By comparison, the recognition of Birgitta 
and Katarina as saints in the preface to the Openbaringe indicates the shift 
in focus made by the adapter. Defence and justification are redundant. 

One of the key structural principles of the Openbaringe, unlike the 
Revelationes, is the ordering of the material chronologically. The lives of 
Birgitta and Katarina provide the framework for the book. Thus, book I 
of the Openbaringe is an account of Birgitta’s early life up to the death 
of her husband. In the compilation of this book the adapter drew not 
only on the so called Vita abbreviata of Birgitta but also on the Acta of 
the canonization process itself, as well as the legenda written by Birger 
Gregersson, archbishop of Uppsala and a contemporary of Birgitta (d. 1383). 
The account of Birgitta’s biography is continued in book III where it occu- 
pies about half of the narrative. Like Book I, Book V is wholly biographi- 
cal. For the life of Birgitta’s daughter, Katarina, the adapter draws on 
the Vita Katherine compiled by Ulfo Birgersson, Confessor General in 
Vadstena 1423-26, and first printed in 1483.16 

The profile of the Revelationes is determined by the visionary revela- 
tions in which God the Father, Christ, the Virgin Mary, angels, and saints 
speak to Birgitta. In the Openbaringe the account of the lives of Birgitta 
and Katarina and the miracles worked by them constitute half of the total 
volume of the text. The rest is made up of a selection of Birgitta’s vision- 
ary experiences, fitted into the overarching chronological framework. 
These are distributed across Books II, III and IV. In Book I, which draws 
on Books I and IV of the Revelationes, Christ is the dominant voice. He 
talks about His Incarnation and about true faith. He reveals His nature, 
instructing Birgitta on her role. The dominant theme running through the 
book is the interrelationship of justice and compassion. The Virgin Mary’s 
voice is heard too, as she depicts her sufferings and those of her Son on 
account of the contemporary sins of mankind. In Book III Birgitta’s visions 
of the Blessed Trinity and the saints in heaven as well as the iconic visions 
of the Nativity and the Crucifixion are reported. In Book IV, which draws 


14 The Revelations, transl. Searby, Prologue, paragraph 6, 48. 

15 Eine niederdeutsche Birgitta-Legende aus der Mitte des XV. Jahrhunderts (Staats- und 
Universitäts-Bibliothek, Hamburg, Cod. Convent 10), ed. Mante (1971). 

16 “Venerabilis et Deo dilecta Katherina nobilis viri domini Ulphonis Gudmarson...” 
Expl.: “...et temetipsum libera. Obiit venerabilis domina Katherina in monasterio 
Wastenis...,” Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina 1710. Cf. Dinges, Sunte Birgitten Openbar- 
inge, LVII-LXI. The Vita Katherine appears in all editions of the Revelationes Sanctae Birgit- 
tae from 1557 to 1680, after the Vita abbreviata s. Birgittae, arranged in 20 chapters as in the 
Vita abbreviata s. Birgittae of 1553. 
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on Books II, VI and VII of the Revelationes, the salient themes are the Last 
Judgement and justice coupled with mercy. 


Abridgement and Adaptation 


In the course of the Openbaringe the adapter is transparent about his 
method of working, about how he has shaped and framed his book, dem- 
onstrating a thorough knowledge of the Revelationes. Thus in Book I of the 
Openbaringe he lists the number of chapters each of the nine books of the 
Revelationes contains, commenting (Hogg 18, 29-32; Mohnkopf, x v): 


Unde alle desse openbaringe scholde men de setten in eyn boek. dat worde 
eyn sere groet boek. wente de sulven openbaringe dar van synt in deme 
latine negen boeke. 


And were one to record all these revelations in one book that would be a 
very large book for the same revelations make up nine books in the Latin. 


In Book II he elaborates further on why he has abridged the Revelationes, 
giving pragmatic reasons, which provide a clue as to the status and the 
financial power of his intended readership (Hogg 57, 26-29; Mohnkopf, 
xxxviii r—xxxviii v): 

... wente scholde men hyr in setten alle de boeke der openbarynge. so worde 


dyt eyn groet boek ... unde worde vele mynschen vordretlick al ut to lesen. 
unde to dür in deme kope... 


... for if one were to include all the books of the revelations it would become 
a very large book... and would be too much for many people to read in full 
and too expensive to buy... 


Although he is writing in the vernacular for a lay audience, the adapter 
nonetheless frequently gives precise references to where he has drawn his 
material from in the Revelationes. So, for example, in Book II he opens a 
chapter with a quotation in Latin from the relevant passage in the Revela- 
tiones Hogg, 89, ll. 6-8; Mohnkopf, Ixiii r): 


Ego sum creator celi et terre. qui in utero virginis verus deus et verus homo 
fui. qui mortuus fui et resurrexi et ascendi in celum etc. li. I ca. XXXIII 


I am the Creator of heaven and earth, who was true God and true man in 
the Virgin’s womb, who died and rose again and ascended into heaven etc. 
Bk. I, chap. 34 


Typically, he will then translate the Latin into Low German (Hogg 89, 9-1; 
Mohnkopf, lxiii r): 
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Ick byn de schepper hemmelrikes unde ertrykes de ick in deme lichamme 
der iunckfrowen was ware god unde ware minsche de ick starf unde stund 
wedder up. unde stech up in dem hemmel. 


I am the Creator of heaven and earth, who was true God and true man in the 
Virgin’s womb, who died and rose again and ascended into heaven etc. 


This habit of precise referencing, unusual for non-biblical material, 
emphasizes the authority of the Revelationes as a divinely inspired text. 
It is also both scholarly and respectful to the reader and is reminiscent of 
the method used for commentaries and sermons where the text is given 
first and is then followed by an explanation or amplification. Should they 
so wish, the reader can look up the relevant passage in the Revelationes, 
verify the accuracy of the translation and see how the adapter has worked 
with the material. In other chapters, the adapter makes clear how he has 
shortened the original, frequently instructing the reader in the devotional 
use of the passage. For example (Hogg 87, 31-88, 2; Mohnkopf, Ixiii r): 


In desseme sulven capittel sprickt Maria vort van vele erer bedroffenisse. 
wo se in deme dantze desser werlde was. dath hyr wert vorkortet. men dyt 
capittel is eyne mylde to reytzinge. dat lydent Cristi to bedencken. unde den 
wemoed Marien mede betrachten ... unde syck van den unnutten wertliken 
dingen entholden. 


In this same chapter Mary continues to speak of her afflictions while she 
was in the dance of the world; this has been shortened here but this chapter 
is a gentle encouragement to you to contemplate the suffering of Christ and 
to feel the distress of Mary... and to refrain from worthless worldly things. 


On other occasions he refers the reader to the Revelationes, giving a pre- 
cise reference which would enable them to read further (Hogg 103, 12-14; 
Mohnkopf, Ixxiv r): 


Item van desser sulven materien machstu meer lesen efte du wult hyr vor 
in deme ersten boeke in deme XVI. capittel. up dem blade dar alzodan tal 
steit XXIII. 


You may read more of this same material if you wish in the first book (of the 
Revelationes) in the 16th chapter, on page 24. 


On occasion he also makes cross-references both to the Revelationes and 
to his own text simultaneously. Thus in the korte vorrede (“short preface”) 
to Book V, with reference to Katarina, he says (Hogg 232, 27-33; Mohnkopf, 
clxxix r): 
Dyt is ock de hylghe persone. dar hyr vor aff steyt in dem dridden boeke. 
up den bladen CII unde CIII etc. ... unde blef doch iunckfrowe alze god 
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sulven van er sprack in deme sesten boke der hemmelschen openbaringe. in 
deme CXVIII capittel. unde dat steyt hyr vor in dem dridden boke up dem 
blade dar alzodanen tal steit CV... 


This is that holy person who is mentioned in book three on pages 103 and 
104 etc. . . . and who remained a virgin as God Himself said in the sixth book 
of the heavenly revelations in Chapter 118 and this is included in the third 
book of this work on page 105... 


This kind of reference facilitates the use of the Openbaringe as a devo- 
tional book, guiding the reader through the material and suggesting where 
to look for further reading. The intention is enhanced by the provision 
of a detailed table of contents, in which the adapter works through the 
main contents of the five books, facilitating the orientation of the reader 
by summarizing the salient features of each. In addition, Books I, II and V 
all open with eyne korte vorrede (“a short preface”), designed to lead the 
reader into the substance and nature of the book to follow. 

Throughout the Openbaringe, the adapter makes clear what his didac- 
tic intentions are, supporting these by drawing on the Bible, the Old 
Testament most frequently and, in particular, the Psalms, ecclesiastical 
writers, and contemporary authors whom he refers to as lerer (“teachers”). 
Thus, for example, the table of contents is followed by a preface which 
draws on the Bible to enhance the saintliness of Birgitta (Hogg 13, 31-14, 
1; Mohnkopf, vi r): 


Eyn gud boem drecht gerne gude vrucht. secht de here in deme hylghen 
ewangelio Mathei VII. desse worde moghen wol gesproken werden van 
der eddelen hilgen vrowen sunte Birgitten. wente se is eyn seer gud boem 
gewest. unde is noch in deme wingarden der hilgen kerken unde heft gode 
dem heren gebracht gude vrucht eres hilgen levendes. erer lere, unde erer 
hilgen kindere... 


A good tree readily bears good fruit, says the Lord in the holy gospel of 
Matthew chapter 7 (Mt 7:17). These words may be said about the noble and 
holy lady Saint Birgitta because she was a very good tree and is still in the 
vineyard of the holy church and has brought the Lord good fruit from her 
holy life, her teaching, and her saintly children. 


The preface is followed by an exhortation to read some prayers before 
embarking on the book, so that the reader might be in the right frame of 
mind. The prayers are addressed to Mary, to Birgitta and to her daughter 
Katarina. In the address to Birgitta the adapter summarizes succinctly the 
salient characteristics of her persona as they emerge in the course of the 
work (Hogg 16, 17-21; Mohnkopf, vii r): 
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Eyne soete lerersche des weghes der salicheit. Eyne scharpe straffersche de 
sunde der menschen...eyne vlitige vorbiddersche der levendighen unde 
doden. Eyn bilde unde eyn speygel der dede syn in deme elyken echten 
levende unde ok in deme wedeweliken stathe. 


She is a sweet teacher of the way of blessedness. A sharp scold about the sins 
of mankind. .. an assiduous petitioner for the living and the dead. An image 
and a mirror for those in both the state of marriage and widowhood. 


After these prayers we arrive at the book itself. The preface to Book I tells 
us of the purpose of the book and how it has been derived from the Rev- 
elationes (Hogg 18, 3-8; Mohnkopf, x r): 


God to love unde to eren. unde der iunckfrouwen Marien der moder unses 
heren Jhesu Cristi. unde der eddelen hylghen vrouwen sunte Birgitten. unde 
to beteringe unses sundighen levendes so werden hyr ghesettet etlike capit- 
tele. ghenomen uth dem boeke der openbaringe sunte Birgitten dat dar heet 
uppe latyn Revelatio sancte Birgitte. 

To the praise and honour of God and of the Virgin Mary the mother of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the noble holy lady Saint Birgitta and for the improve- 
ment of our sinful life, here some chapters are recorded, taken from the 
book of Saint Birgitta’s revelations that is called in Latin Revelatio sancte 
Birgitte. 


Particular reference is made in this preface to Birgitta’s visions of the 
Nativity and the Crucifixion. The centrality of these visions that had made 
such an impact throughout Europe, not least in visual representation,!” is 
reflected in their positioning in the Openbaringe. They are narrated right 
in the centre of the work, in Book III, the Crucifixion following immedi- 
ately on the account of the Nativity, and both marked by a woodcut. 


The Visionary in the Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe 


In terms of genre, the Revelationes is pre-eminently a visionary work. 
This visionary profile is modified in the Openbaringe where the adapter 
introduces additional biographical material to create the framework of 
a saint’s life while also developing the moral and didactic aspects of the 
Revelationes. In this way the Openbaringe becomes additionally a book of 
devotion and an instruction manual in how to lead a good Christian life. 
Nonetheless, the adapter does not obscure the essential visionary nature 


17 Cf. Andersen, Das Kind sehen, 298. 
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of the Revelationes. On the contrary, he is at pains to ensure that his read- 
ers understand the nature of the visions and how they are received, sug- 
gesting that he is writing for an audience for whom a visionary culture is 
not wholly familiar. Thus, in the first book of the text, there is a sequence 
of three chapters which describe, explore and define Birgitta’s visionary 
life, giving the reader a quick orientation in a complex subject (Hogg 34, 
16-41, 34; Mohnkopf, xx v—xxvi r). 

In Book I, 14, as part of the biographical narrative, we are told how 
Birgitta goes on a pilgrimage with her husband to Santiago de Compos- 
tela. On the way back her husband falls ill in France, close to Flanders. 
God sends St Denis to comfort Birgitta and tells her for what grace she 
has been chosen. Then, Na etliken daghen darna, do sach se in eyneme 
geistliken ghesichte in der sulven stad gar wunderlike dynck (“A few days 
later she saw in a spiritual vision in the same place wondrous things’). 
She learns from this vision how she will travel to Jerusalem and Rome. 
Four years before her husband’s death, St Bodwidus, whose bones lie in 
Sweden, appears to Birgitta telling her how he and other saints have peti- 
tioned God that Birgitta might receive visions, and then Mary is sent to 
Birgitta to foretell the grace she will experience. Drawing on de lerere der 
hilghen schrift de seggen. dat mennigherleye underscheet is in den openbar- 
ingen (“the teachers of Holy Scripture who say that there are many differ- 
ences in revelations”), the adapter comments how the revelations of Mary, 
the Queen of Heaven, were of a nobler and higher order. He then lists a 
hierarchy of visions, explaining the principles that underlie it. The lowest 
visions are those where a voice is heard but no figure is seen; above that 
is the type where a figure who speaks is seen; if a revelation is delivered 
by an angel rather than a saint then it is of a higher order; revelations 
delivered by Mary are higher still, as in the hierarchy of Heaven Mary 
sits above the angels; even higher, however, are those visions in which 
the figure of Christ appears to deliver the revelation. Birgitta, we are told, 
experienced all of these types of visions. The adapter returns to the vision 
in which Mary appears to Birgitta, reporting how Mary tells her that she 
will reveal to her how Christ was in His humanity and on the Cross and 
that this is a sign that Birgitta will travel to the places Mary lived. Invoking 
the traditional topos of the oculi anime (“eyes of the soul”) Birgitta will see 
Christ mit [...] geystlichen ogen (“with spiritual eyes”).!8 


18 The topos of the ‘eyes of the soul’ has a long history stretching back to Augustine 
and is commonplace in late medieval mystical literature. Cf. Dinzelbacher, Vision und 
Visionsliteratur im Mittelalter (1981); Schleusener-Eichholz, Das Auge im Mittelalter (1985) 
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The title of the chapter that follows, I, 15, indicates how the adapter 
will continue with his theme of enlightenment: Wo er Cristus ersten to 
sprack in erer cappellen. unde van der warheyt der hemmelschen openbar- 
ingen (“How Christ first spoke to her in her chapel and of the truth of the 
heavenly revelations”). While Birgitta is at her prayers, wondering how 
she might best fit herself to God’s will, oepende god de ogen erer sele. unde 
se wart entrucket in dem geiste. do sach se eyne klare unde lichte wolken. 
unde horde dar eyn stemme ut spreken... (“God opened the eyes of her 
soul and she was rapt in her spirit. Then she saw a clear and bright cloud 
and heard a voice speaking from it...”). Birgitta is alarmed by the experi- 
ence and seeks advice from her confessor as to the authenticity of what 
she has seen. Three times she experiences such visions. Finally, Christ tells 
her wente du scholt werden myne vrundinne unde brued. unde du schalt 
werden horende unde seende geystlike dinge. unde myn geyst wert by dy 
blivende wente in dinen doet (“for you should become my friend and bride 
and you shall hear and see spiritual things and my spirit will be with you 
until your death”). The adapter gives a precise date for this seminal expe- 
rience: unde desse openbaringe schach in den iaren do men schref M CCC 
in deme XXXVIII iare (“and this revelation happened in the year 1338”). 
He goes on to give a clear explanation of just how the vision occurs, pre- 
empting any negative interpretation of Birgitta’s inspiration: Aver desse 
openbaringe enheft se nicht ghehad slapende in droemen. men wakende in 
ereme ghebede. unde doch nicht alle tyd. Aver wanner dat er god wat wolde 
openbaren. so opende he ere geystliken synne. dat se mochte seen unde horen 
geystlike dynge. unde sloet up ere vornuft (“But she did not have these rev- 
elations in dreams sleeping but awake in her prayers and not all the time. 
But whenever God wanted to reveal to her then He opened her spiritual 
senses that she might see and hear spiritual things and opened up her 
rational mind”). 

Following this description of the process of receiving visions, the adapter 
then classifies the visions, this time in a more scholarly fashion, using Latin 
terminology. In the Revelationes, descriptions of Birgitta’s visionary expe- 
riences conform to the authoritative classification of visionary experience 
as set out in Book 12 of Augustine of Hippo’s De Genesi ad litteram (“Lit- 
eral Commentary on Genesis”). The Mohnkopf adapter draws on this 


and Sehen und Sichtbarkeit in der Literatur des deutschen Mittelalters, eds. Bauschke, 
et al. (2011). 
19 Cf. Sahlin, Voice of Prophecy, 60. 
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tradition, providing his Low German readers with a clear and succinct 
account of the different types of visions experienced by Birgitta. The first 
category is visio vel revelacio ymaginaria in which Birgitta finds herself 
taken up into Heaven where she sees God and the angels in the shape 
and form of living things. The adapter tells us these are the kind of visions 
described in the first three books of the Revelationes and at the beginning 
and end of Book IV, as well as the book containing the Regula Salvatoris. 
The second category, as exemplified in the middle of Revelationes Book 
IV, is the visio vel revelacio intellectualis in which God reveals truths and 
advice ane alle formen unde liknisse desser lyfliken efte tytliken dinge (“with- 
out form and likeness of anything living or temporal”). The final category 
is the visio vel revelacio sensibilis, illustrated by the Sermo Angelicus: 


alzo dat se de mynschen mogen horen unde seen myt eren lyfliken ogen. 
unde in der wyse wart sunte Birgitten dat boek gheopenbart. wente do se 
to Rome was. do openbarde syk er de engel alze dar se ene sach myt eren 
liflyken ogen by syk stan unde he sede er to. unde se schref dat boek ut 
synem munde. 


so that people may hear and see with their physical eyes and in this way 
was the book [i.e. Sermo Angelicus] revealed to Saint Birgitta when she was 
in Rome. The angel revealed himself to her so that she saw him with her 
physical eyes standing by her and he sat beside her and she wrote the book 
as he dictated. 


As in I, 14, the adapter makes clear the hierarchy of these visions: 


De erste wyse der openbaringe is hoeger unde eddeler wente desse drydde 
wyse. Aver de ander wyse is hoeger. unde eddeler unde gheyt boven de 
anderen beyde. unde wert ock ghenoemet in der hilghen schryft de drydde 
hemmel. dar sunte Pawel was in gherucket. 


The first manner of revelation is higher and nobler than this third manner. 
But the second is higher and nobler and is above the other two and in Holy 
Scripture is named the third heaven into which Saint Paul was taken. 


The final chapter, I, 16, in the sequence of chapters devoted to the nature 
and manifestation of the revelations poses the fundamental question of 
why the revelations occurred: Nu mochte men vraghen. wat de sake is dar 
desse openbaringe umme gescheen sint. synt dar doch boke genoch. unde 
openbaringe der propheten. unde de ewangelia (“Now one might ask why 
these revelations occurred. Are there not sufficient books and the revela- 
tions of the prophets and of the Gospel?”). The answer is that mankind 
has not heeded the prophets or the Gospel and God is angry. The Virgin 
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Mary has interceded, asking that Birgitta might be a new messenger, a 
new conduit. The Lord agrees: 


Darumme so heft god umme der bede wyllen syner werden moder der 
iunckfrowen Marien. unde alle syner hilghen vrowen sunte Birgitten uth- 
gekoren. unde heft se ghesant alze eynen sendeboden myt synen breven in 
de werlde. dat is myt den hylghen openbaringen dar he den minschen inne 
lovet syne barmherticheit. 


God has chosen Birgitta at the bidding of his mother the Virgin Mary and all 
the saints and has sent her as a messenger with His letters into the world. 
That is with the revelations in which He promises His mercy to mankind. 


The revelations granted to Birgitta offer mankind a chance; if they ignore 
them the wrath of God will descend upon them. 

This sequence of chapters empowers the lay reader to understand the 
origins and the significance of the revelations made to Birgitta. At an early 
stage of the Openbaringe they are equipped with orthodox knowledge 
which allows them to recognize the nature of the visions and to interpret 
them correctly. 


Woodcuts in the Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe 


In two prayer books of 1484 and 1485, printed also by Ghotan, Birgitta 
is listed together with the Evangelists, prophets, and approved teachers 
of Catholic doctrine.?° That Birgitta was regarded as an authority by the 
late 15th century becomes evident through her visual presentation. The 
painted glass window in the convent of Liine (> Schlotheuber) from 
the first quarter of the 15th century depicts her as a saint with her attri- 
butes, a pilgrim’s staff and an open book starting with the words Sancta 
Brigida ora pro nobis (“Saint Birgitta, pray for us”).?! This authority is rein- 
forced in the woodcuts for the Lübeck prints. 

The texts of both Ghotan’s Revelationes and the Mohnkopf Openbaringe 
are complemented and extended by woodcut illustrations. The Revela- 
tiones includes 15 woodcuts, a series of full-page and smaller illustrations. 
They make a clear link between Birgitta’s reception of revelation with 
the creation and transmission of the printed book. Thus, for example, the 


20 Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe, ed. Hogg, 153. 
21 Wehking, Die Inschriften der Lüneburger Klöster. Ebstorf, Isenhagen, Lüne, Medingen, 
Walsrode, Wienhausen (2009), nr. 34, online http://www.inschriften.net. 
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woodcut to the Liber imperatoris celestis ad reges (“The Book of the Heav- 
enly Emperor to the Kings”) illustrates how “Birgitta sits and bestows a 
book from either hand to a group of kneeling rulers on each side. The 
three books in the woodcut, the one held by God and the pair extended 
by the saint, form a triad, with Birgitta as the mediator of God’s word to 
political rulers. But Birgitta has assumed an additional role in this wood- 
cut that is not made explicit in the text: she is not merely the transmit- 
ter, like a manuscript copyist, but also the broadcaster, multiplier, and 
distributor, like the operator of a family press”.?? 

The Mohnkopf Openbaringe has 1 woodcuts, including the printer’s 
signature marks at the end of the volume. Each book is opened by a 
woodcut: the same image of Birgitta, with varying captions, is used for the 
frontispiece and to open the first four books; an image of Katarina opens 
‘her’ book. The woodcuts inserted in the text are devotional images: 
Mary in Radiance prefaces the opening prayer, while the Nativity and the 
Crucifixion are inserted in the visions. These are, in keeping with the 
dimensions of the book, much more modest in scale than the woodcuts 
of the Revelationes. The focus here is on Birgitta as an individual, as an 
author rather than on her role as a channel for God to address mankind. 
She sits writing in the conventional pose of the author, familiar from 
depictions of the Gospel writers and the Church Fathers (Illustration 6). 
The focus is firmly on the book with Birgitta’s eyes trained on it as she 
writes. The visionary aspect of the work is represented in the depiction of 
the heads of Christ and Mary, as her most important interlocutors, in the 
top left- and right-hand corners. However, the scale of these two heads 
reinforces the shift in emphasis that the adapter made in his abridgement 
and shaping of the Revelationes from a pre-eminently visionary work to 
one which is in equal measure a work of devotion, a saint’s life and a book 
of revelations. 

This shift becomes even clearer if we compare this woodcut image with 
the one of Birgitta that Ghotan uses in his 1485 Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe. 
Here, too, Birgitta sits writing, but her eyes are not trained on the book 
but rather on the rays of light that penetrate the room through the win- 
dow, and signify the divine communication she receives. Ghotan’s image, 
unlike the Mohnkopf’s reference to the Evangelists and Church Fathers, 
draws instead on the imagery of divine inspiration that is so characteristic 
of the visual images of Hildegard of Bingen. All of the woodcuts of Birgitta 


22 Green, Printing and Prophecy. Prognostication and Media Change 1450-1550 (2012), 6. 
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in the Mohnkopf edition carry a caption in Latin. The one reproduced 
here reads Liber Celestis Imperatoris Ad reges (“The Book of the Heavenly 
Emperor to the Kings”), that is Book VIII of the Revelationes. Although the 
Mohnkopf adapter does not draw on this book, concerned as it is with 
contemporary political figures, its Latin authority is invoked. 

The woodcut image of Katarina indicates a different type of saint. It 
is in fact a woodcut recycled from the Danse macabre print (1489) where 
it represents the nun.?? Taken out of the pairing with Death which in 
the Danse macabre appeared in a separate woodcut on the right-hand 
side, it becomes a model of saintliness. In the context of the Openbaringe, 
the Low German caption Sunte Katherina van watzsteyn (“Saint Katarina 
of Vadstena”) suggests to the reader that the cross-formed headdress is 
in fact the habit of the Birgittine Order, of which Katarina was the first 
abbess. The girdle book, which typically would have contained devotional 
reading, casts her as a reader, not as an author. Thus, the woodcut offers 
Katarina to the lay reader as a figure they can identify with. Like Katarina, 
they read; in their case they read the devotional work of the Openbaringe, 
ensuring the transmission of the revelations as intended by God in His 
selection of Birgitta as a prophet to communicate His messages. 


Readership of the Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe 


There are 13 extant copies of the Openbaringe, held mostly in northern 
German libraries.”* Written in Low German, it addresses primarily a lay 
readership that had neither the necessary education nor indeed time to 
tackle the original text of the Revelationes, to judge from the adapter’s 
comments quoted above. Perhaps the most likely audience would have 
been the patrician families of the Free City of Lübeck. The hand written 
inscription to the Géttingen copy (Illustration 7), gives us a clue as to the 
typical owner of the Openbaringe: 


Dyt bok heft gegheven erer leuen weseken Suster Katherina Gonehagen [!] 
dat se erer dar by denke vppe dat se got vor se bidde in ereme ingen beede. 
Requiescant in pace Tybbeken Gronhagen. 


23 Sodmann, “Dodendantz, Lübeck 1520” (1993), 349. The same woodcut is also used for 
the representation of the nun in ‘Dat narren schyp’ (1497). 
24 Cf. Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe, ed. Hogg, 140-148. 
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Sister Katharina Grönhagen gave this book to her beloved auntie that she 
might remember her by it and pray for her to God in her devout prayer. May 
they rest in peace. Tybekke Grönhagen. 


The Grönhagen family flourished in Lüneburg until 1600.75 The name Tib- 
beke (a pet name for Tiburg) is prevalent. Another branch of the family 
moved in the middle of the ı5th century to Brunswick where we find a 
Tibbeke who married Hans the Younger of Brunswick in c. 1465. She died 
in 1512. In the context of this volume on northern German mysticism and 
devotion the inscription provides us with an interesting insight into the 
dissemination of the Openbaringe across northern Germany as well as 
into the channels of transmission between the lay world and the world 
of the cloister. The family in Lüneburg was a rich patrician family that 
derived its wealth from the salt industry (+ Lähnemann). Tibbeke’s sis- 
ter, Anna, married Ludolf Elebeke, a Sülfmeister (i.e. someone who owned 
the rights to a salt pan), from Lüneburg; they had four daughters, one of 
whom married Heinrich Töbing, the burgo master of Lüneburg, while the 
other three entered the convent of Medingen (> Lähnemann). The nuns 
in Medingen, highly competent in Latin, were industrious in the produc- 
tion of prayer books. For their secular sister they made a gift of a prayer 
book written in Low German that she might receive the same devotional 
nourishment as themselves. This gift from the enclosed nuns to their secu- 
lar sister provides us with a model for the readership of the Openbaringe. 
With its methodical system of referencing the Revelationes and the quot- 
ing of Latin, the book would have had appeal for nuns as much as for lay 
people. 


* * * 


Birgitta was a northern saint whose impact was felt throughout Europe. 
However, in the context of northern Germany with its close links to and 
cultural exchange with Sweden fostered by the Hanseatic League, Bir- 
gitta was a regional saint. With the advent of printing, the Revelationes 
proved to be a bestseller among the Liibeck printing houses. No other 
text, with the exception of the Bible, was as popular. Alongside the major 
commission from Vadstena for the printing of the Revelationes, the extant 
translations into Low German point to a lively interest in Birgitta and her 
revelations. In terms of impact, Birgitta may be compared to the 12th- 
century Hildegard of Bingen, prophetic visionary and Benedictine abbess; 


25 Witzendorff, Stammtafeln Lüneburger Patriziergeschlechter (1952), 46-48. 
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to the 14th-century Catherine of Siena, mystic and Dominican tertiary; 
and to the 16th-century Teresa of Avila, mystic and Carmelite nun. How- 
ever, unlike these fellow saints, Birgitta was a lay woman, a wife, a mother, 
and eventually a widow (> Suerbaum). In the context of 15th-century 
Lübeck she provided a different role model for an urban lay readership.”° 
A century after the editing of Birgitta’s prophetic visions to make the case 
for her canonization, the author of the Mohnkopf Sunte Birgitten Open- 
baringe recognized this in his abridgement and adaptation of the Rev- 
elationes, accommodating as he did the visionary within the devotional. 
Traces of any impact the Openbaringe may have had have been lost, but 
in itself this carefully crafted book provides a valuable insight into the 
reframing of a text to meet the spiritual needs of a lay audience. 


26 Cf. Brandenbarg, Heilige Anna, Grote Moeder (1992), who points to the cult of St Anna 
in the late 15th century as a model with which patrician families could identify. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN IN NORTHERN GERMANY: 
TRANSLATION, TRANSMISSION AND RECEPTION 


All excerpts for this chapter are from the Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe, an 
anonymous translation and adaptation of the Latin Revelationes of Birgitta 
of Sweden for the Mohnkopf press in Liibeck, published in 1496. The edition 
follows Dinges, Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe. Neuausgabe des mittelnieder- 
deutschen Frühdruckes von 1496 (1952), reprinted by Hogg, “Sunte Birgitta 
Openbaringe” (1990) which is quoted with page and line numbers. The text 
is checked against the Mohnkopf print which is quoted by folio number; 
translation: Elizabeth Andersen. 


ga) Editorial Statements in the Sunte Birgitte Openbaringe 


The preface introduces the Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe, drawing on the 
authority of the Bible to underline the value and efficacy of Birgitta. The 
adapter states that Birgitta and her daughter Katarina are the focus of 
the book and refers to them as “two pearls”. Hogg: 13, 28-14, 9 (Mohnkopf, 


vi r.) and Hogg: 14, 30-15, 4 (Mohnkopf, vii v-vii r.) 


EYNE VORREDE MYT EYNER INVORINGE 
ICHTESWELKER WORDE DES HILGEN 
EWANGELI OVER DYT BOEK. 


Eyn gud boem drecht gerne gude 
vrucht. secht de here in deme hylghen 
ewangelio Mathei VII. desse worde 
moghen wol gesproken werden van 
der eddelen hilgen vrowen sunte 
Birgitten. wente se is eyn seer gud 
boem gewest. unde is noch in deme 
wingarden der hilgen kerken unde 
heft gode dem heren gebracht gude 
vrucht eres hilgen levendes. erer lere. 
unde erer hilgen kindere. wente so 
alse desse boem gud was. unde gud 
is unde blift. so is ok de vrucht gud. 
sunderliken de hilge maget Katherina. 
Van welkere twen hilgen. alze van 
sunte Birgitten unde erer hilgen 
dochter Katherinen hir na in dessem 
boeke meyst wert gesecht. wente se 
sint gelik den eddelen perlen de men 
weinich vindet mankt velen anderen 
unnutten stenen. 


A PREFACE WITH AN INTRODUCTION OF 
SOME WORDS FROM THE HOLY GOSPEL 
ABOUT THIS BOOK. 


A good tree readily bears good fruit, 
says the Lord in the holy Gospel of 
Matthew chapter 7 (Mt 7:17). These 
words may be said about the noble 
and holy lady Saint Birgitta because 
she was a very good tree and is still 
in the vineyard of the holy Church 
and has brought the Lord good fruit 
from her holy life, her teaching, and 
her saintly children, for as this tree 
was good and is good and will remain 
so, so the fruit is good, especially the 
holy woman Katarina. Of which two 
saints, that is of Saint Birgitta and her 
holy daughter Katarina, most is said 
in the book that follows. For they are 
like the noble pearls which one finds 
rarely amongst many other worthless 
stones. 
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Wo desse twey eddelen perlen in 
Sweden van gode manckt velen 
anderen stenen alzus ghevunden. dar 
van volghet hyr na eyn boek. welkere 
is ghedelet in vyf boeke efte in vyf 
parte. In welkereme ersten boeke wert 
ghesat erst eyne vorrede des ersten 
capittels. dar ynne werden ghenöet 
wo vele boeke unde capittele de 
hemmelschen openbaringe inholden. 
unde wo god und Maria unde vele 
hylghen myt der hylghen vrowen 
sunte Birgitten hebben ghesproken. 
In deme sulven boeke steyt van eren 
elderen. van erer ghebort. Wo se wart 
vortruwet in dat echte. wo se dar 
ynne vortghinck. Wo vele kindere 

se telede. unde wat openbaringe se 
hadde. wo se wart ghelöset van dem 
bande des echtes. Dat boek heft in syk 
XXVIII capittel. unde beghynnet uppe 
deme blade dar sodan tal steyt X. 
Unde endighet syk dar sodan tal steyt 
XXXVIII. 
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Of how these two noble pearls in 
Sweden were found by God amongst 
many other stones. There follows a 
book which is divided up into five 
books or five parts. In the first of 
which there is a preface to the first 
chapter in which is stated how many 
books and chapters the heavenly 
revelations contain and of how God 
and Mary and many saints have 
spoken with the holy lady Saint 
Birgitta. In this same book we are 
told about her parents and of her 
birth. How she was given in marriage, 
how she progressed in it. How many 
children she gave birth to and what 
revelations she had, how she was 
released from the bond of marriage. 
That book contains 28 chapters, 
begins on page 10 and ends on 

page 38. 


Book I, 15: On the truth of the revelations. Although the Sunte Birgitten Open- 
baringe is structured as a saint’s life for devotional purposes, the adapter 
does not diminish the visionary aspect of Birgitta’s revelations. In the chap- 
ter Wo er Cristus ersten to sprack in erer cappellen. Unde van der warheyt der 
hemmelschen openbaringen (“How Christ spoke to her first in her chapel 
and of the truth of the heavenly revelations”), he describes the nature of Bir- 
gitta’s visions and classifies them using Latin terminology, Hogg: 37, 32-38, 


29 (Mohnkopf, xxiii r). 


Aver wanner dat er god wat wolde 
openbaren. so opende he ere 
geystliken synne. dat se mochte 

seen unde horen geystlike dynge. 
unde sloet up ere vornuft. dat neyn 
boesegeyst don enkan. unde goet in 
ere vornuft eyn over natürlik licht. dat 
dar twyerleyge werkynge in er hadde. 


But whenever God wanted to reveal 
to her then He opened her spiritual 
senses that she might see and hear 
spiritual things and opened up 

her intellect so that no evil spirit 
can do anything and poured out a 
supernatural light into her intellect 
so that two kinds of thing happened 
in her. 
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To deme ersten so gaf yd er de kraft. 
dat se syck in erer sele mochte 
vorheven boven syk. alzo dat se 
mochte seen de dinck. de dar synt 
boven de nature. wente se sach 

god unde de engele. unde ok de 
bösengeyste. aver se sach se in formen 
unde staltenisse desser lifliken dynge. 
unde desse wyse alze geystliken to 
seende is ghenömet in dem latin 
visio vel revelacio ymaginaria. unde 

in desser wyse heft se gehat de 
openbaringe der ersten dryer boke. 
unde dat am begyn. unde dat ende 
des verden boekes. unde ok dat boek 
dat dar ghenömet is de regel des 
hilgen salichmakers dat is de regel 
sunte Birgitten ordens. wente de gaf 
er god sulven. 


Aver dat middel des verden boekes 
heft se ghehad in eyner anderen wyse, 
de dar ghenömet is in dem latino visio 
vel revelacio intellectualis unde de wise 
schüt wanner dat god einen minschen 
wat openbaret in eyner over 
natürliken wise ane alle formen unde 
liknisse desser lyfliken efte tytliken 
dinge. Aver dat leste boek dat dar 
ghenomet is de engelsche rede. dat 
wart er geopenbaret na eyner anderen 
wise. de dar ghenömet is in deme 
latino visio vel revelacio sensibilis. 
unde de schüt in den utwendighen 
synnen. alze wanner de geyste to syk 
nemen lyflike staltnisse van der lucht. 
unde openbaren syk den minschen 

in sodanen staltnissen. alzo dat se de 
mynschen mogen horen unde seen 
myt erem lyflyken ogen. unde in der 
wyse wart sunte Birgitten dat boek 
gheopenbart. wente do se to Rome 
was. do openbarde syk er de 

engel alze dar se ene sach myt eren 
liflyken ogen by syk stan. unde he 
sede er to. unde se schref dat boek 

ut synem munde. De erste wyse der 
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First of all it gave her the strength 
that she could rise above herself in 
her soul so that she could see those 
things that are above nature, for she 
saw God and the angels and also the 
evil spirits but she saw them in the 
shape and likeness of living things 
and this way of seeing spiritually is 
called in Latin imaginative vision or 
revelation and this was the way in 
which she received the revelations 
of the first three books and the 
beginning and end of the fourth book 
and also that book that is called the 
Rule of the Holy Saviour that is the 
rule of the order of Saint Birgitta, for 
God gave her this Himself. 


But the middle of the fourth book 
she received in a different manner, 
which is called in Latin intellectual 
vision or revelation and this way 
happens whenever God reveals in 

a supernatural way without form 

and likeness of living or temporal 
things. But the final book that is 
called the angelic address that was 
revealed in another way that is called 
in Latin sensual vision or revelation 
and that happens in the external 
senses whenever the spirits take 

on lifelike shapes from the air and 
reveal themselves to mankind in such 
shapes so that mankind may hear and 
see with their physical eyes and this 
was the way in which the book was 
revealed to Saint Birgitta; because 
while she was in Rome, the angel 
revealed himself so that she saw him 
with her physical eyes standing by 
her and he spoke to her and she 
wrote the book out of his mouth. The 
first manner of revelation is higher 
and nobler than the third manner. 
But the second is higher and nobler 
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openbaringe is hoger unde eddeler 
wente desse drydde wyse. Aver de 
ander wyse is hoger. unde eddeler 
unde gheyt boven de anderen beyde. 
unde wert ock ghenömet in der 
hilghen schryft de drydde hemmel. 
dar sunte Pawel was in gherucket. 
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and is above the other two and in 
Holy Scripture is also named the third 
heaven into which Saint Paul was 
taken up. 


Book II: Preface on editorial work. The adapter gives pragmatic reasons for 
abridging the Revelationes, while also talking in this passage about the pur- 
pose of his efforts, with cross-reference to his own Book I, Hogg: 57, 24-58, 


5 (Mohnkopf, xxxviiii r). 


Merke ock dat in dyt boek wert 
gheseth nicht alle openbarynge. 
men etlyke so hyr vor in deme 
ersten boeke is ghesecht. wente 
scholde men hyr in setten alle de 
boeke der openbarynge. so worde 
dyt eyn groet boek bykant alze eyne 
byblye. unde worde velen mynschen 
vordretlick al ut to lesen. unde to 
dür in deme kope. alzus is umme 
desser sake willen genömen ut alle 
den hilgen boken ichteswes unde 

is mit vlite to hope sammelt unde 
gheset in dyt yeghenwordyghe boek. 
umme salicheyt wyllen aller guden 
mynschen. de hyr inne lesen efte 
lesen horen. alze ock hir vor ghesecht 
is in deme ersten boeke in deme 
ersten capittel. uppe dem blade dar 
alzodan tal steyt X. 


Alzus wert hir na mannigher weghen 
ghenomet dat boek. alze dat erste 
boek efte dat ander. dat drydde. verde 
etc. uth welkem dat is ghenomen dat 
dar wert ghesproken. des ghelyken 

de capittele. dar by. Sus is dyt erste 
capittel. efte dyt erste ghesette dat hyr 
volghet begynnet unde ghenomen uth 
deme ersten boeke sunte Birgitten. 
unde synt de honnichvletende soeten 
worde unses salichmakers des heren 
Ihesu Cristi. to syner lefhebberinnen 
sunte Birgitten. alze dat erste boek 
der hemmelschen openbaringe wert 
begynnet in deme ersten ghesette. 


Take note that not all revelations are 
included in this book but some, as is 
said above in the first book. For if one 
were to include all the books of the 
revelations it would become a very 
large book about the size of a Bible 
and would be too much for many 
people to read fully and too expensive 
to buy; thus, for this reason something 
is diligently taken from all the holy 
books and collected together and 

set together in this present book for 
the salvation of all good people who 
either read or hear it, as is said earlier 
in the first chapter of the first book on 
page 10. 


Thus the book is named in different 
ways, that is the first book or the 
second, the third, the fourth etc., 
and in the same way the chapters 
too. Thus the first chapter or the first 
passage that follows has begun and 
is taken from the first book of Saint 
Birgitta and the words are the honey- 
sweet flowing words of our Saviour 
the Lord Jesus Christ to His beloved 
Saint Birgitta; thus begins the first 
book of the heavenly revelations in 
the first chapter. 
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Book II, 25: Referencing the Revelationes. In the chapter Wo de here allem him- 
melschen here vraghet. umme eyn recht ordel over den sunder. unde spricket 
alsus ... (“In which the Lord asks the heavenly host for a just judgement on 
the sinner and speaks thus...”), Christ calls upon Mary and the apostles 
to bear witness to Him and then addresses the unreynen geysten (“impure 
spirits”). The apostles confirm the scale of contemporary evil. At the end of 
the passage the adapter speaks in his own voice, saying that more can be 
read about this in the Revelationes. He gives chapter and verse, concluding 
by saying that the Revelationes are to be understood as eyn hemmelsch breff 
(“a heavenly letter’). Hogg: 103, 12-18 (Mohnkopf, Ixxv r.) 


Item van desser sulven materien You may read more of this same 

machstu meer lesen efte du wult material if you wish in the sixteenth 
hyr vor in deme ersten boeke in chapter of the first book on page 24. 
deme XVI. capittel. up dem blade Also in many following passages. Of 
dar alzodan tal steit XXIII. Ock how God almighty is angry with the 


mannygher weghen hyr na. Wo god world which is sadly full of sin. And 
almechtich is vortornet uppe de werlt. so that many may improve, these 
de leyder vul sunde is. Unde uppe dat revelations have been sent to us as a 


syck noch mannych mach betheren. letter from heaven from which each 
so is uns ghesant desse openbarynge may draw improvement as is useful 
alze eyn hemmelsch breff. dar eyn to him. 

yslick uth neme beteringe so em 

nutte is. 


gb) Adapting Birgitta’s Visions for Print 


Book IV, 10: This chapter, Wo unse here Cristus alle state in der werlde wer- 
net. straffet. unde leret... (“How our Lord Christ admonishes, chastises and 
teaches all orders of this world”), illustrates the adapter’s knowledge of the 
Latin Revelationes and how, while translating closely from the Latin, he may 
on occasion summarize what he finds there. This chapter is taken from Rev- 
elationes VII, cap. xxviii to begin with and then draws on Revelationes VII, 
cap. xxx. The adapter makes a precise reference to the Revelationes, giving 
in part a free translation and in part the exact beginning of Revelationes VII, 
cap. xxx (the translation is taken from Searby, vol. 3, Liber Caelestis): 


[Revelationes, Chapter heading 30] The Judge complains to the bride 
Iudex conqueritur sponse de vniuersis about all sinners in every class and 
peccatoribus omnium statuum et condition, describing the kind deeds 
condicionum, narrans beneficia, que He has done for them along with their 
fecit eis, et ingratitudinem eorum. ingratitude. He threatens them with 
Comminatur quoque eos cum the terrible sentence of His wrath, but 
sentencia terribili ire sue, ammonet admonishes them to convert to Him, 
tamen eos, quod conuertantur saying that He will welcome them 

ad eum, et suscipiet eos cum with a father’s mercy. 


misericordia sicut pater. 
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[Chapter 30] Vidi palacium 
grande simile celo sereno, in quo 
erat exercitus celestis milicie 
innumerabilis quasi athomi solis, 
habens fulgorem sicut radii solis. 
2 In palacio vero sedebat in throno 
mirabili quasi persona quedam 
hominis, incomprehensibilis 
pulchritudinis et immense potencie 
dominus, cuius vestes erant mirabiles 
et indicibilis claritatis. 3 Et quedam 
virgo stabat ante sedentem in throno, 
que erat fulgencior sole. Quam 
omnes illi assistentes celestis milicie 
honorabant reuerenter vt reginam 
celorum. Ille vero, qui sedebat in 
throno, aperiens os suum dixit: 

4 “Audite omnes inimici mei [...] 


” 
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I saw a palace, great as the clear skies 
above. The army of the heavenly host 
was there, as countless as particles of 
the sun, with a brilliance like the rays 
of the sun. 2 On a wonderful throne in 
the palace there sat a human person, 
a Lord of incredible beauty and 
immense power, whose wonderful 
garments were of an indescribable 
splendor. 3 Before Him who sat on the 
throne stood a Virgin who outshone 
the sun. All the heavenly host 
standing there paid reverent honor to 
her as the queen of heaven. He who 
sat on the throne opened His mouth 
and said: 4 “Hear ye all my enemies 


Lak 


Hogg: 225, 9-26 (Mohnkopf, clxxiii r). 


Merke. In desen negesten twen 
capittelen hir bevoren werden 
geleret unde gestraffet de prelaten. 
de heren geistlik unde wertlik. Men 
hir kumpt nu de salichmaker unde 
straffet int gemene alle sunders unde 
sunderinnen. He leret. he esschet, he 
straffet. he drauwet. unde ok levet 
he grot lon den de syk waraftigen 

to em keren. So he nu ysliken staet 
bisunderen heft gestraffet. so nömet 
he ok isliken bi sunderen in dem 
seveden boke in deme XXX capittel. 
in welkereme capittel steit. wo sunte 
Birgitta sach ein grot pallas. dat was 
gelyk dem klaren hemmele. se sach 
dar inne eine untellike schare der 
hemmelschen ridderschop. alze dat 
stof in der sunnen. in dem pallaze was 
ein keiserlyk stoel van wunderliker 
kostelicheit. uppe desseme stole sach 
se sytten den alder mechtigesten 
richter. Unde dat is sere lanck hir to 
setten. wo Maria unde alle hilgen 


Note. In the previous two chapters the 
prelates, spiritual and worldly leaders 
were admonished and punished. 

But now here comes the Saviour 

and punishes each and every sinner, 
men and women alike. He teaches, 
He demands, He admonishes, He 
threatens and He also delivers great 
reward to those who truly turn to 
Him. Just as He has now punished 
each estate separately so He also 
targets each of them individually in 
the thirtieth chapter of the seventh 
Book, in which chapter it is told how 
Birgitta saw a large palace that was 
like the clear sky above; she saw 
therein the heavenly host as countless 
as particles in the sun; in the palace 
there was an imperial throne of 
wonderful splendour; she saw sitting 
on this throne the most powerful 
Judge. And it is too long to set down 
here how Mary and all the saints 
stood before Him and worshipped 
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stunden vor em unde ambededen 

en. unde dar sulvest sprak de richter 
unde klagede over de minschen. 
Sunderlyken heeth he de sunders 
syne vyende. unde sprickt dar manckt 
anderen worden alzus [...]. 
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Him and then the Judge Himself 
spoke and lamented over mankind. 

In particular He said that the sinners 
are His enemies and says among other 
words the following: [...] 


gc) Presenting Birgitta of Sweden and Her Daughter as Saints 


Book V, 14: The final chapter of the Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe, Van etliken 
wunderwerken unde van erer vorherhevinge. Dat XIII unde dat leste capittel 
(“Of various miracles and of their canonization, the 14th and final chapter’), 
contains a passage in which the “two pearls” of Birgitta and Katarina are 
brought together again in the context of healing miracles associated with 
Katarina. The adapter comments that he cannot be exhaustive and refers to 
the numerous books written about both Birgitta and Katarina that are to be 
found in Vadstena, Hogg, 265, 1-15 (Mohnkopf, cciii r). 


Ok was to Watzstene in deme kloster 
eyn vicarius de hethe her Peter 
Krake. desse de hadde de wedaghe 
des hövedes so groet. so dat he syne 
kennebacken unde tungen nicht 
konde röggen, he enkonde ock syne 
munt nicht up doen spyse to syk 

to nemende. unde alle minschlike 
hülpe hadde en vorlaten unde lach 
VII daghe ane spyse unde ane drank. 
Sus lovede he syn lofte to deme grave 
sunte Katherinen dar sulvest int 
kloster unde he wart gesunt. unde 
bracht syn offer dar. unde des nachtes 
dar bevoren sach he sunte Birgitten 
unde ere dochter Katherinen. unde 
Katherina sprak. du schalt gesunt 
werden van desser kranckheit men 
see tho dat du bote doest vor dine 
undult. Alzus geschen dar sulvest 

unt ellike teken. de men nicht al kan 
setten in sodan heel boek alze dit is 
dar to Watzsteyne grote boeke van vul 
gescreven liggen ghelyk alze van erer 
hilghen moder. Desse hilgen wil wy 
anropen. uppe dat se vor uns bidden. 
Amen. Anno domini M CCCC XCVI 
Lübeck. 


There was also at Vadstena a provost, 
a man called Peter Krake, who had 
such pain in his head that he could 
move neither his jaw nor his tongue, 
nor could he open his mouth to eat 
and all human help had failed him 
and he lay for seven days without 
food and drink. 

Thus he vowed his faith at the grave 
of Saint Katarina there in the convent 
itself and he was cured and he 
brought what he had promised; and 
in the night before he had seen Saint 
Birgitta and her daughter Katarina 
and Katarina had said: “You shall be 
cured of this illness but see to it that 
you do penance for your impatience”. 
This happened and innumerable 
other wondrous signs which cannot 
be included in the compass of such 

a complete book as this is, signs of 
which large books at Vadstena are 
full of reports, as there are also for 
her saintly mother. We will call on 
these saints that they might intercede 
for us. 

Amen. In the year of Our Lord 1496, 
Lübeck. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEVOTIO MODERNA 
IN NORTHERN GERMANY 


Anne Bollmann 


The Devotio moderna, literally “modern devotion’, was the most successful 
religious movement in late-medieval Europe. It took as its aim the reform 
of spiritual life according to the ideals of early Christianity and was char- 
acterized by the striving for an intense inner spiritual life. From its begin- 
nings in the Netherlands, it radiated southwards into the whole of western 
Europe and along the network of Hanseatic towns into northern Europe.! 
The geographical centre of the Devotio moderna included the north- 
eastern Low Countries, Westphalia, and the Lower Rhine, where in the 
first third of the 15th century it was practised, above all, in communities of 
Devout sisters in foundations directly affiliated to the Meester-Geertshuis 
and Herr-Florenshuis in Deventer, which were the mother houses of the 
female and male branches of this movement for spiritual reform.? In the 
late Middle Ages the area which formed the centre of the Devotio moderna 
must be understood as one cultural region: geographically, economically, 
and linguistically. Devout communities were especially concentrated on 
the Lower Rhine (Guelders, Cleves) as well as in the area around Miin- 
ster, Westphalia. The number of affiliated female communities founded 
from Deventer was far higher than the number of male communities.? 
The three main groups within the movement? were the lay branch of the 
“sisters and brothers ofthe Common Life”, the male and female tertiaries 


1 van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the Common Life: The Devotio Moderna and the World 
of the Later Middle Ages (2008); Goudriaan, “Een beweging met allure” (2008); Krauß, Die 
Devotio Moderna in Deventer. Anatomie eines Zentrums der Reformbewegung (2007); van 
Dijk, “Een geest van innerlijke vernieuwing” (2007). 

2 A map of religious houses can be found in Rehm, Die Schwestern vom gemeinsamen 
Leben im nordwestlichen Deutschland. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Devotio moderna 
und des weiblichen Religiosentums (1985), 98. 

3 Bollmann, Frauenleben und Frauenliteratur in der Devotio Moderna. Volkssprachige 
Schwesternbücher in literarhistorischer Perspektive (2004), 43-172. 

4 Weiler, Volgens de norm van de vroege kerk. De geschiedenis van de huizen van de 
broeders van het Gemene leven in Nederland (1997). 
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who followed the Rule of Saint Francis for tertiary orders,? and the strictly 
monastic communities living according to the Rule of Saint Augustine. 
A number of these united in the Chapter of Windesheim, the most influ- 
ential monastic association of the Devotio moderna.® The extent of the 
influence exerted by the Devotio moderna is demonstrated by the number 
of visitations undertaken by Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-1464) in 
1450-51 and in the reforming activities of Johannes Busch (1399/1400- 
1479) from Windesheim. These visitations reached Benedictine and Cister- 
cian Orders all over the German- and Dutch-speaking areas; in northern 
Germany they were particularly evident in the Bursfelde Reform.” 
Within the Devotio moderna, personal connections and a common ideal 
of reform fostered close contacts between lay and enclosed communities, 
extending beyond the inner circles of the movement to include commu- 
nities that were not officially members but nevertheless felt themselves 
bound to the Devout by family ties or a sense of spiritual affinity. Recon- 
structing the emergence of this extensive network highlights the Devotio 
moderna as a movement shaped and united by texts.” An important rea- 
son for the success enjoyed by the Devotio moderna is the organizational 
talent of the founding generation and its pragmatic implementation of 
a new form of communal religious life. Thus daily life in the convent 
closely interwove prayer, meditational exercises, reading, and manual 
work, activities seen not just as a necessary means of securing a liv- 
ing but as an important expression of Devout worship in the disciple- 
ship of Christ.!° Spiritual life entailed the constant searching of one’s 
own conscience, as well as the task of recording one’s personal spiritual 


5 van Engen, ‘De derde orde’ van Sint-Franciscus in het middeleeuwse bisdom Utrecht. 
Een bijdrage tot de institutionele geschiedenis van de Moderne (2006); De derde orde van 
Franciscus in het bisdom Utrecht, ed. Goudriaan (2000), as well as the website Monasticon- 
Trajectense: www.let.vu.nl/project/monasticon. 

6 Acquoy, Het klooster te Windesheim en zijn invloed (1875-1880); Monasticon Windesh- 
emense, ed. Kohl, Persoons, Weiler (1976-1984); Scheepsma, Deemoed en devotie. De koor- 
vrouwen van Windesheim en hun geschriften (1997). 

7 Hammer, “Substrukturen, Zentren und Regionen in der Bursfelder Benediktinerkon- 
gregation” (2007); Heutger, Bursfelde und seine Reformklöster (1975). 

8 Bollmann, Frauenleben, 43-172; van Luijk, Bruiden van Christus. De tweede religieuze 
vrouwenbeweging in Leiden en Zwolle, 1380-1580 (2004); Rehm, Die Schwestern vom gemein- 
samen Leben. 

9 Staubach, “Die Devotio moderna als Textgemeinschaft” (2003). 

10 Des Augustinerpropstes lohannes Busch Chronicon Windeshemense und Liber de refor- 
matione monasteriorum, ed. Grube (1886); Acquoy, Windesheim; Lourdaux, “Kartuizers— 
Moderne Devoten. Een probleem van afhankelijkheid” (1963); Gumbert, “Over Kartuizer- 
bibliotheken in de Nederlanden” (1974). 
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development in written form and reflecting on it, while at the same time 
integrating complementary devotional reading matter into this diary. 
The private rapiaria (> Hascher-Burger), produced by reading with pen 
in hand," became communal property after the death of the individual 
member of the Devout community and aided others in the development 
of their own spiritual life.!? 

The pious adherents of reform led an ascetic life, interweaving work 
and prayer and integrating these into a culture of reading and writing. 
However, this pragmatic concept of a middle way between the monastic 
and the secular world did not mean the ideals of contemplative life were 
diminished.!? The unio mystica remained the highest aim of an “inner life” 
that renounced the world, even if the Hollandse nuchterheid (“Northern 
Dutch sobriety”)!* might appear to suggest otherwise. One example of 
a text which needs to be read with fresh eyes is De origine monasterii Virid- 
isvallis, the history of the Groenendaal monastery by its historian Hen- 
ricus Pomerius (t1469). In the history, Pomerius describes the visit by 
Geert Grote!® (1340-1384) and his close friend and travelling companion, 
Johannes Cele!’ (+1417), rector of the Latin school in Zwolle, to Jan van 


Mertens, “Lezen met de pen: ontwikkelingen in het laatmiddeleeuws geestelijk 
proza” (1989); Mertens, “Collatio und Codex im Bereich der Devotio moderna” (1996); 
see also Staubach, “Pragmatische Schriftlichkeit im Bereich der Devotio moderna” (1991); 
Staubach, “Text als Prozess: Zur Pragmatik des Schreibens und Lesens in der Devotio mod- 
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Ruusbroec (+1381) (> Warnar) in Groenendaal in autumn 1377. They dis- 
cussed the concepts of Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory, expressing opposing 
views (Appendix 10a, p. 252). Where Geert Grote foregrounds the fear of 
Hell and Purgatory, Jan van Ruusbroec directs attention to God’s infinite 
love, which is so great that man may bow to His will without anxiety and 
look forward with equal composure to the joys of Heaven or punishments 
of Hell. Grote then confronts Ruusbroec with warnings of God’s Judge- 
ment, citing theological works to this end, but is unable to shift Ruusbroec 
from his opinion. On the contrary, Ruusbroec only clings all the more 
tightly to his unconditional belief in God’s grace.!® This meeting between 
the two men, frequently cited in histories of the Devotio moderna, was 
exploited by both the monastic movement in Brabant in the south of 
the “Lage Landen” and the Devout in the north east, as it gave each the 
chance to champion its own main figure as the founder of the move- 
ment. Hence the men’s dialogue was often presented as a hostile encoun- 
ter. Ruusbroec is seen as the leading figure in Groenendaal mysticism in 
the south of the Low Countries, while shortly after this visit Grote was 
to establish the first lay convent of the “Sisters of the Common Life” in 
his parents’ home in Deventer, thereby founding the Devotio moderna 
in the north. 

In northern Dutch historiography, Geert Grote is viewed as the found- 
ing father of the Devotio moderna, as Thomas a Kempis (+1471) shows in 
his Dialogus Noviciorum (ed. Pohl 7, 52-54) and the Windesheim chroni- 
cler Johannes Busch shows in his accounts.!? On the other hand, contem- 
porary monastic historiography from Brabant, such as Petrus Impens’s 
(71523) Chronicon Bethleemiticum, describes Jan van Ruusbroec as the 
actual originator of the Devotio moderna and Geert Grote only as active in 
spreading it.2° For northern Germany, however, these rival claims are less 
relevant than their combined influence in propagating a renewed form 


18 de Baere, “Het ‘ghemeine leven’ bij Ruusbroec en Geert Grote” (1985). 

19 Des Augustinerpropstes Iohannes Busch Chronicon Windeshemense und Liber de refor- 
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of devotion. In fact, Geert Grote’s and Ruusbroec’s apparently divergent 
concepts of a Christian way of life emerge as aspects of the same late- 
medieval piety. 


Mystical Culture Influenced by the Devotio moderna 


This section will focus on the geographical area that constitutes the imme- 
diate sphere of influence exercised by the Northern Dutch Devout move- 
ment: the northern Netherlands, especially the area north of Utrecht, and 
on the German side, Westphalia as far as the Lower Rhine.?! We shall 
examine the beginnings of the movement in the late 14th century to its 
late phase in the middle of the 16th century. 

In the 15th century the Devotio moderna became part of a wider move- 
ment for spiritual renewal which included the established monastic culture 
of the Benedictines, as well as the mendicant Dominicans and Franciscans. 
Followers of the Devotio moderna engaged with mysticism from the begin- 
ning. The extant library catalogues and manuscript holdings from Devout 
communities document just how widely translations and adaptations 
of mystical works by Bonaventura (1221-1274), Meister Eckhart (+1328), 
Heinrich Seuse (+1366), Johannes Tauler (c.1300-1361), Rulman Merswin 
(1307-1382), and others circulated (+ Warnar).?? This resulted in a flood 
of manuscripts that came from skilful, knowledgeable compilation and 
translation; it is from this form of editing that significant additions to the 
tradition arise. The most important contribution of northern Germany to 
the development of mysticism and devotion is found in this rich tapestry 
of manuscripts. Northern German writing is characterized not so much 
by text production as by the assimilation and reworking of existing texts 
from Dutch.?3 Thus, the examples of textual culture among the mystics 
in Westphalia are taken from the Netherlands.?+ Even the reception of 


21 Tervooren (ed.), Van der Masen tot op den Rijn. Ein Handbuch zur Geschichte der mit- 
telalterlichen volkssprachlichen Literatur im Raum von Rhein und Maas (2006). 

22 Haas, “Sinn und Tragweite von Heinrich Seuses Passionsmystik” (1993), 94-112; Haas, 
‘Nim din selbes war’. Studien zur Lehre von der Selbsterkenntnis bei Meister Eckhart, Johannes 
Tauler und Heinrich Seuse (1971). 

23 Stammler, “Mystik in Norddeutschland” (1964), 386-390. Particular reference is made 
to the monastery of Frenswegen (Bad Bentheim). See also the final remarks, 392. 

24 Much the same may be said about the border area of the Lower Rhine: see Costard, 
Spätmittelalterliche Frauenfrömmigkeit am Niederrhein. Geschichte, Spiritualität und Hand- 
schriften der Schwesternhäuser in Geldern und Sonsbeck (2011). 
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Eckhart, pointing back to his time as Provincial of the Dominicans in 
Saxony, consists largely of the adaptation of Central German sources.?? 

The mystical writings from 14th-century monastic circles in Brabant 
were read intensively and studied by adherents of the Devotio moderna. 
The incorporation of Groenendaal into the Chapter of Windesheim in 
1413 ensured these southern and northern centres of spiritual life were 
linked on an institutional basis. Apart from Ruusbroec’s works, those 
by Willem Jordaens (1310/21-1372), Jan van Leeuwen (c. 1314-1378), and 
Jan van Schoonhoven (c. 1356/57-1432) were influential.2° Hence, any 
study of 15th-century mysticism must explore the connection between 
the so-called “Groenendaal Mysticism” and the textual culture of mysti- 
cism in the northern sphere of Devout influence. Geert Grote adapted 
Ruusbroec’s concept of “common life” (ghemeine leven) for his own reform 
programme, but reduced its three-phase model of affectivity, interioriza- 
tion, and composure. The emphasis is not so much on immersing oneself 
in speculation,?” but on directing attention towards devotion to the suf- 
fering or Passion of Christ, where the mysticism is more affective in its 
expression, especially in its Christocentric bridal and Passion mysticism.?® 
The same form of selective conflation of established and contemporary 
ideas and texts can be seen in much of the reform programme of the 
Devotio moderna: it includes the rewriting of a wide range of earlier 
theological texts (Rhenish mystics and the spirituality of the Carthu- 
sians, along with early Christian ascetic writings and the literature of the 
Desert Fathers) infused with the impetus of reform by contemporary writ- 
ers, among them Ruusbroec, who influenced Grote despite their partial 
disagreements. 

One new interpretation of a biblical book is the anonymous Dutch 
‘Interpretation of the Song of Songs” (Bedudinghe in Cantica Canticorum), 
which combines exegetical tradition with aspects of bridal mysticism. 
It has come down to us in relatively high numbers and is concentrated 
almost exclusively in communities in the northern Netherlands.?? The 


25 Stammler, “Mystik in Norddeutschland,” 389-390, where he points to the manu- 
scripts at the monastery at Ebstorf among others. 

26 Specific chapters in Ruh, Die niederländische Mystik. 
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recently discovered “Gaesdonckse Traktatenhandschrift” (c. 1550), which 
can be attributed to the convent of Saint Agnes in Arnhem, is another 
example of how the reception and reworking of existing texts inform mys- 
tical textual culture in the northern Low Countries, as do the “Evangelical 
Pearl” (Evangelische Peerle) and the “Temple of Our Soul” (Tempel onser 
sielen).3° Thus the impact of the Windesheim reform on the writing of 
women’s mysticism extends well into the 16th century.?! 

Some of these reworked mystical texts became bestsellers in the field 
of late-medieval spiritual literature. For example, Geert Grote translated 
and adapted the last part of the Horologium Sapientiae by Heinrich Seuse 
(c. 1295-1366) in his Getijden van der eeuwige wijsheid, creating the most 
widely read late-medieval Book of Hours (over 300 manuscripts).3? Gerard 
Zerbolt van Zutphen (1367-1398) modelled his various stages of spiritual 
ascent on, among other things, Augustine’s Confessiones and Bonaventura’s 
De triplici via.” Thomas à Kempis paid tribute to the founding generation 
of the Devotio moderna in his historiographical and biographical works; 
in his Imitatio Christi he also created a widely circulated work inspired by 
mysticism that takes as one core theme the inner encounter with God as 
the goal of the devout, ascetic life. 

How the activities of translating and copying led to new mystical 
texts can be seen clearly in the example of Gerlach Peters (1378?-1411)°* 


30 On the edition of the first three treatises of the Gaesdonck miscellany in the series 
Pareltjes van Nederlandse en Rhijnlandse mystiek, see the bibliography in van Dijk, “‘Over 
de noodzaak van onze algehele ontlediging’. Het derde der vijf mystieke traktaten in het 
Gaesdonckse-Traktatenhandschrift” (2005), 87, n. 1; on the categorization of the miscel- 
lany, see van den Berg, “Het Gaesdonckse-Traktatenhandschrift Sint-Agnes op de Beek 
in Amhem en een preek van Eckhart?” (2005); on the texts preserved in this convent see 
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state of scholarship in Niederländische Mystik, 290-312; cf. Faesen, “The three births of 
Christ and the Christmas liturgy in the Temple of our soul, the Evangelical Pearl and the 
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31 Schepers has initiated a research project on the basis of the Gaesdonck manuscript 
of the treatises: cf. De Arnhemse mystieke preken in context, ed. Cornet et al. (2010). 

32 Getijden van de Eeuwige Wijsheid naar de vertaling van Geert Grote, ed. Weiler (1984); 
Deschamps, “De Middelnederlandse vertalingen en bewerkingen van de ‘Hundert Betra- 
chtungen und Begehrungen’ van Henricus Suso” (1989). 

33 Gerrits, Inter timorem et spem. A Study of the Theological Thought of Gerard Zerbolt of 
Zutphen (1986), 264. 

34 Des Augustinerpropstes Iohannes Busch Chronicon Windeshemense und Liber de refor- 
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(1999). 
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and Hendrik Mande (+1431),35 who were educated in the Florens-House 
(Heer-Florenshuis) in Deventer and went from there to Windesheim, 
where their visions were recorded by Johannes Busch.?6 These men 
belonged to the group of spiritually inspired men and women whose 
mystical experiences were already viewed in their lifetime as a sign of 
their special closeness to God. Thus, Gerlach Peters’ Soliloguium docu- 
ments his own piety, as shaped by mystical experience; it enjoyed wide 
distribution both as a complete manuscript and in excerpts in both 
Latin and the vernacular. His “Second Letter”, to his sister Lubbe Peters 
(+1413) in the Master-Geert’s-House (Meester-Geertshuis) and described 
by Johannes Busch in his biography of Gerlach,” also expresses his con- 
cept of life according to the principles of the Devotio moderna.** In it, 
like Geert Grote before him, he falls back on Ruusbroec’s concept of the 
“common life” (ghemeine leven), using it for his own interpretation of the 
tensions between the external and internal spiritual life of the Vita activa 
and Vita contemplativa, since he claimed that what he learnt inwardly 
“in the enjoyment of love”, he manifested outwardly (Gerlach Peters, 
Opera omnia, 388, ll. 192-194). 


Mystical Experiences: Reports from the Hereafter 


For Gerlach Peters, the blood relationship to his sister Lubbe may have 
been the reason for addressing his didactic epistle specifically to the 
Master-Geert’s-House in Deventer. The connection between Hendrik 
Mande and the followers of the Devotio moderna in his circle is different. 
A number of historiographical accounts have come down to us alongside 
his mystical writings, among them 29 records of visions featuring men 
and women from Devout communities.3? This “news from the hereafter” 
deals in part with sisters from the Master-Geert’s-House and the Wind- 
esheim convent of Diepenveen.*° Thus, the biography of Sister Alijt Plagen 
(+1428) reports that after her death she appeared to Hendrik Mande in the 


35 Mertens, Hendrik Mande (?-1431). Teksthistorische en literairhistorische studies (1986); 
De Vooys, Middelnederlandse Marialegenden, 2, 41-44; Schepers, “Hugo de Balma bij Hen- 
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36 Chronicon Windeshemense, 122-135. 

37 Chronicon Windeshemense, 157. 

38 van Engen, Devotio Moderna. Basic writings (1988), 216-222. 

39 Mertens, Hendrik Mande, 102-127. 

40 On the history of the convent of Diepenveen, see Scheepsma, Deemoed en devotie; 
van Dijk, “Het vrouwenklooster Diepenveen in zijn historische context. Bijdrage aan de 
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monastery at Windesheim and charged him with warning her sisters at 
the Master-Geert’s-House in the name of the Lord, to conduct themselves 
differently from her, since, due to her self-willed, unsocial behaviour dur- 
ing her life, she had been forced to endure a particularly painful Purgatory 
(Appendix 10b). A shortened version of this episode was included in the 
Latin manuscript compendium from the Florens-House.*! 

In her extensive commentary, the copyist-sister in the Master-Geert’s- 
House emphasizes the didactic significance of this warning for the com- 
munity and by so doing legitimizes the inclusion of this report in the 
text (Appendix 10c). Soon afterwards Hendrik Mande again functions as 
the link between the living and deceased members of the community 
when he tells Sister Gerbrich Vosses, who had come to Windesheim from 
the Master-Geert’s-House, about the death of a sister from that house, 
Gertrut Schueryncs (+1429), informing her that Gertrut had spent only 
three hours in Purgatory. Like the previous encounter, this one, reported 
only in Mande, takes place in the monastery at Windesheim. In the Sister 
Book, Mande’s indications as to the length of Purgatory are coupled with 
the exact hour of Gertrut’s death in order to increase his credibility.” 

News about deceased members of the house intended for subsequent 
generations in the convent may also be found in other biographies from 
Devout communities. Frequently, both the visionaries and the location of 
events remain anonymous. Vernacular accounts including these reports 
form part of both extant versions of the Diepenveen Sister Book; the 
Brussels manuscript compendium contains a clearly abbreviated Latin 
adaptation. The comparison to the parallel transmission of texts from 
outside the Diepenveen collection of Vitae shows that in one case the 
unnamed monk was, in fact, the visionary Hendrik Mande.*? The collec- 
tive biography of the family of Katharina van Naaldwijck (+1443), part of 
the Sister Book containing Vitae from Diepenveen, includes an account 
of the life of her own sister, Griete van Opstal (+1424), who died there. 
The detailed death scene is followed by an eschatological vision in 
which a monk in an unnamed monastery had seen, in a mystical vision, 
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the ascent of a Diepenveen sister into Heaven.** This transmission out- 
side the Sister Book, in this case of God’s Judgement, is recorded as the 
“20th vision” of Hendrik Mande.*® 

Admittedly, female followers of the Devotio moderna from Deventer 
and Diepenveen also figure in these accounts, but it is the Windesheim 
brother Henrik Mande to whom the visions are ascribed. Furthermore, 
the actual events of the extrasensory experience are located outside their 
convent, while extensive commentaries are provided on the lessons to 
be learnt from the messages sent by departed sisters. Thus, the sisters 
responsible for copying and editing apparently took pains to emphasize 
that the lay sisters did not actively participate in spreading these visions 
of the hereafter. The naming of Hendrik Mande, already known in north- 
ern Devotio moderna circles for his experience of God’s grace during his 
lifetime, was intended to lend their warnings necessary credibility and 
legitimacy. 

Thus, in the house Vita, the sisters in charge of the editing process 
located the appearances of deceased sisters outside their own convents 
and anonymized them, a procedure found not just in relation to Hendrik 
Mande. For example, Sweene Holtijnghes (+1439), a sister in the Master- 
Geert’s-House, is said to have appeared to an unnamed man in the pas- 
toral care of the brethren in the Florens-House. She told him about her 
short stay in Purgatory and her rapid ascension, due to her generosity and 
compassion while alive.*6 


The Miraculous in Daily Life in the Devotio moderna 


Alongside the accounts of the hereafter outlined here, an even greater 
number of reports exist about extrasensory perceptions, more accurately 
characterized as miracles, in which sisters appear as eyewitnesses. One 
describes the Diepenveen sister Liesbeth van Delft (+1423) being sur- 
rounded by an aura. According to the record of her life, this is meant 
to have occurred during her time as Prioress in the Utrecht convent 
Jherusalem and was witnessed by another sister from the community, 


44 Van den doechden der vuriger ende stichtiger susteren van Diepen veen, ed. Brinkerink 
(1904), 11-113. 

45 Mertens, Hendrik Mande, 119. 

46 Hier beginnen sommige stichtige punten van onsen oelden zusteren, ed. de Man 
(1919), 141. 
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Bellie van Dusenderp (+1444; Appendix 10c). Events took place outside 
Diepenveen; the aura of light and Liesbeth’s levitation are said to have 
been revealed by the convent sister who witnessed them and then only 
after Liesbeth’s death, which followed shortly after this occurrence. The 
subsequent description of her experience of grace on her deathbed and 
her posthumous appearance in the dormitory of the Utrecht convent prob- 
ably derives from hearsay. Here, too, a concluding commentary serves to 
reinforce the tale (Appendix 10c). 

Just as Liesbeth’s state of spiritual transport was reportedly recognized 
from her levitation and the aura, many other miracle accounts similarly 
treat inexplicable occurrences, testified to by witnesses, which were first 
transmitted orally and then recorded in writing after the witnesses’ deaths. 
These particular occurrences normally play out in the immediate world 
of convent life, and a sister who does not herself participate directly may 
appear as an observer. The sisters’ place of work is frequently where events 
occur and the accounts describe the moment when the sister concerned is 
immersed, contemplatively, in the simultaneous performance of work and 
prayer.” In the Diepenveen Sister Book, for example, an everyday scene 
is described in which the sisters read Seuse’s Büchlein der ewigen Weisheit 
(‘Little Book of Eternal Wisdom”) aloud together while spinning.*® In 
the course of this, Sister Elsebe Hasenbroecks (1458) is reported to have 
observed Salome Sticken (+1449), later Prioress, surrounded by light that 
extended from her mouth to the spinning wheel. This observation, styled 
as a miracle, was interpreted by the sisters as proof of Salome’s closeness 
to God, which, in Diepenveen eyes, was obviously all the more unusual for 
having taken place while Salome was still active as mater in the Master- 
Geert’s-House and enjoyed lay status (Appendix 10c). 

Besides manifestations of light, forms of physical expression such as 
bursting into tears were also categorized as signs of divine blessing.*9 
Thus, the intensity of the devotion felt by Sister Lijsbet Kaels (+1481) in 
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Saint Agnes’s convent in Emmerich manifested itself in the great floods of 
tears she wept during work at the spinning wheel: 


Si had mennige deuoecie ende ynnicheit op hoer werc, wanneer si sat ende 
span, ende was duck auerstoert mit vol tranen. Wanneer si moede gespon- 
nen was, soe nam sie hoeren haspel ende gijnck in die kerke ende haspelden 
daer hoer spyllen, op dat si daer hoer gebedeken mede doen mochte. 


She felt immense devotion and was immersed in inner contemplation while 
working, whenever she sat there spinning, and was often covered in streams 
of tears. Whenever spinning tired her, she would take her bobbin and enter 
the church and there wind the yarn onto her bobbin so that in the process 
she could say her prayers.5° 


Like the regularly repeated hand movements at the spinning wheel, weav- 
ing was also experienced as a helpful support to the intensification of 
prayer. Lijsbet’s prioress, Jde Prumers (+1487), is reported to have read 
regularly a book about the life of Christ while spinning, and to have expe- 
rienced such grace from the Lord that she “was completely immersed in 
Him”. The intensity of her devotion to His suffering expressed itself in 
floods of tears that moistened the spun cloth; it is reinforced by the motif 
of mystical physical union, in which Jde experiences the clattering of the 
batten as her pressing of God to her breast (Appendix 10e).5! The pre- 
occupation with Christ’s Stations of the Cross, which could lead to intense 
emotional re-creation of His suffering, also resulted in a high measure of 
contemplation which could be linked to visible signs of grace such as tears 
and light. 

In the Sister Books, devotion to the Passion is accompanied by motifs 
from bridal mysticism, especially based on the Song of Songs. Further 
episodes adapt eschatological elements. In the Diepenveen Sister Book, 
bridal mysticism constitutes an unusually prominent focus, for no other 
collection of women’s Vitae from the Devotio moderna styles its protago- 
nists quite so clearly as brides of Christ.5* One example is Salome Sticken’s 
deathbed scene: 


50 Schwesternbuch St Agnes, eds. Bollmann and Staubach, 230. 

51 Schwesternbuch St Agnes, eds. Bollmann and Staubach, 89; cf. Hamm, “Gott berüh- 
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image is taken from the weaver’s loom with the steady movement of a wooden stick that 
is pulled to and fro to batten the cloth—it is like beating your breast if you are leaning 
over the loom. 

52 Cf. Ruh, Niederländische Mystik, 320. 
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En ende die susteren worden gewecket ende sie quemen aller totter glorioser 
bruloft. Daer die gemynde bruyt horen gemynden brudegom verenyget ende 
toegevoeget solde warden om hem te schouwen in ewicheit der ewicheit 
[...] mer niet lange soe nam die brudegom sine gemynde bruyt des nachtes 
toe xij uren. Ende brachte sie opten wech totter hoeger stat van iherusalem, 
daer sie hem in ewicheit sal beschouwen van ansichte tot ansichte. 


And the sisters were woken and all came to attend this glorious wedding 
feast at which the beloved bride was to be joined together with her beloved 
groom and to take her place at His side in order to see His face for time 
immemorial [...] but it did not take long and then the groom fetched His 
beloved bride at midnight. And He led her away to the celestial city of Jeru- 
salem, where she shall see Him face-to-face for all eternity. 


The most comprehensive example of the adaptation of motifs from bridal 
mysticism and eschatology in the Diepenveen Sister Book is found at 
the end of the collective biography of Katharina van Naaldwijck and 
her relatives. In addition to her sister Griete van Opstal’s account of 
the hereafter, the text contains an especially detailed wedding allegory, 
the written expression of a devotional exercise for the community con- 
ceived by Katharina and subsequently organized together with Prioress 
Salome Sticken on the feast day of their patron saint, Agnes.°* This passage 
is introduced by the explanation that during a sleepless night Katharina 
mentally rehearsed the attributes of a spiritual wedding, with everything 
that went with it appearing before her eyes.5° The event is categorized less 
as an extrasensory experience of God than as the meditative creation of a 
bride of Christ in the textual tradition of mysticism. It attributes allegori- 
cally various bridal garments to virtues prized in the Devotio moderna. The 
Sister Books also use the motif of the spiritual union of bridegroom and 
bride for unexpected times of crisis such as the plague in 1452, one theme 
in the collective biography of the Ter Poerten family in the Diepenveen 
Sister Book. At the end of the first section on Ghertruit ter Poerten (+1452), 
the eldest of the three sisters in the convent, the narrative commentary 
presents her death metaphorically as part of a wedding in 1452 at which 
Christ fetched home 20 of His brides: “In such great love and with such 


53 Van den doechden, ed. Brinkerink, 34-5 (= Zwolle, Historisch Centrum Overijssel, 
ms. Van Rhemen, nr. 321, Inv.nr. 1, Sigle “D”, fol. 2ob-c); ms. Deventer, Stadsarchief en 
Athenaeumbibliotheek, Suppl. 198 (101 E 26), Sigle “DV” (not edited), fol. 224r contains a 
similar variant. 

54 Cf. Van den doechden der vuriger ende stichtiger susteren van Diepenveen, ed. Brin- 
kerink (1904), ms. “DV”, fol. 256v—258v (Introduction), fol. 258v-266v (Allegory). On the 
historical background see Bollmann, Frauenleben, 546-549. 

55 Van den doechden, ed. Brinkerink, 126 (ms. “D”, fol. 66a); ms. “DV”, fol. 256v—257r. 
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good intention did our Dear Lord Jesus Christ come to Diepenveen and 
stage a great celebration and feast in 1452. With a certain sickness... And 
on account of this they departed this life. There must have been 20 of 
them, of whom she [Ghertruit] was one”.°6 This epidemic, which she had 
predicted to the sisters, is described in the Vita of Alijt Comhar (1452) as 
a dream vision sent her by God in order to announce the impending wed- 
ding. Retrospectively, the epidemic is viewed as evidence for God’s inter- 
vention: “The vivid dream that Sister Alijt Comhar had before her death 
was revealed by Our God shortly after her death. And we were permitted 
to see that it was a genuine vision which Our Dear Lord had shown her. 
For Our Dear Lord had selected a number of His brides and destined them 
to be fetched home in that same year of 1452”.°7 


Scepticism about Mysticism 


The text also shows, however, signs of attempting to distance itself from 
bridal mysticism. Evidence in the Sister Books for the ambivalent attitude 
to mysticism in their own ranks is found in the conclusion to the life of 
Katharina von Naaldwijck from Windesheim, which contains an account 
of her posthumous appearance to two people in a monastery. In it she 
gives as the reason for her apparition outside the convent at Diepenveen 
the scepticism there about the perception of events beyond the human 
senses. Asked why she did not reveal herself at Diepenveen, she answered 
that everything revealed there was considered by the others to be fantasy 
and “sickness in the head”.58 

This brief sceptical passage is found on a scrap of paper retrospectively 
sewn into the monastic version (DV) of the collection of Vitae which 
dates from the first third of the 16th century.°? It may have been added 
for various reasons: if it can be assumed that the convent community in 
Diepenveen generally took a critical view of revelations and other miracu- 
lous experiences, why does the manuscript nevertheless contain a large 
number of such narrative sequences? This short comment by Katharina 
is the only addition to a manuscript otherwise written in a single hand; 


56 Ms. “DV”, fol. 70v-7ır; cf. The parallel passage in Van den doechden, ed. Brinkerink, 
2, 63. (= ms. “D”, fol. 138a-b). 

57 Ms. “DV”, fol. 8ov-Sır. 

58 Ms. “DV”, fol. 256r. 

59 Bollmann, Frauenleben, 471. 
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hence, the passage could be interpreted as indicating the existence of 
many more visionary accounts, omitted from the manuscript due to the 
scepticism with which mysticism was regarded. In this case, the scrap of 
paper served to criticize the limitation set on the possibility of document- 
ing mystical accounts. 

In conclusion, the miraculous episodes cited in the sisters’ Vitae cannot 
be compared to the ecstatic states recorded in the Vitae from southern 
German Dominican convents. In these Vitae of sisters who had experi- 
enced grace, the blessed nun loses contact with her earthly environment 
during her vision. While the biographies of followers of the Devotio mod- 
erna may record their dream visions and other mystical experiences, the 
extrasensory occurrences they witness always remain rooted in earthly 
life, woven into everyday events that proceed unaffected by them. These 
events frequently confirm the revelation retrospectively and highlight the 
particularly intense piety of the relevant member of their community. 
Thus, these visions of phenomena beyond human senses are marginal to 
mysticism. Furthermore, the decidedly didactic purpose of these accounts 
is documented by the commentaries on the way members of the convent 
communities live their lives and by questions about the prerequisites for 
entry into the hereafter. This anchoring of the mystical in the worldly is a 
distinguishing feature of the biographies of the Devotio moderna. 


The Conflicting Poles of Windesheim Female Mysticism: 
The Case of Alijt Bake 


The extant collections of Vitae associated with individual religious houses 
encompass approximately 80 to 100 years of convent history. The manu- 
scripts date from the last quarter of the 15th to the first third of the 16th 
centuries and represent a late stage in the transmission of Devout histo- 
riography. Hence, the available textual sources date from after the prohi- 
bition on writing passed by the Windesheim congregation in 1455 for all 
convents associated with it: 


Nulla monialis aut soror cuiuscunque status fuerit conscribat aliquos libros, 
doctrinas philosophicas aut revelationes continentes per se interpositamve 


60 For a comparison of mysticism in the collections of nuns’ vitae from the linguistic 
area of southern Germany within the Dominican sphere of influence on the one hand 
and the Sister Books of the Devotio moderna on the other, see Bollmann, Frauenleben, 
185-192. 
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personam ex sua propria mente vel aliarum sororum compositas sub poena 
carceris. Si qui inposterum reperti fuerint praecipitur omnibus quod sta- 
tim illi ad quorum conspectum vel aures pervenerit eos igni tradere curent, 
similiter nec aliquem transferre praesumant de latino in theutonicum. 


No nun or sister [i.e. the member of an order or a lay woman] is permit- 
ted, under threat of imprisonment, to copy books containing philosophical 
teachings or visions, regardless of whether these contents were compiled 
without the involvement of others or through an intermediary, with the use 
of one’s own reason or through other sisters. If such writings are found in 
future, everyone is commanded to act as follows: the person to whose eyes 
and ears they come should immediately consign them to the fire. Equally, 
religious women must not dare to undertake translations from Latin into 
the vernacular.®! 


As yet it has not been possible to prove a direct connection between, on 
the one hand, this decree against writing and, on the other, the ambiva- 
lent treatment of the perception of extrasensory occurrences and visions 
in convents of the Devotio moderna. Moreover, this decree is not men- 
tioned in texts from Devout convents. Nevertheless, it must constitute the 
reaction to an actual conflict; indeed, it coincides conspicuously in timing 
and content with a disagreement between the Windesheim superiors and 
the prioress of the Augustinian convent in Ghent, Alijt Bake, whose life 
demonstrates just how fluid the transition between a layperson’s life and 
monasticism was at the peak of the Devotio moderna.®* 

In 1438 Alijt Bake (1415-1455) travelled from Utrecht to Ghent in order to 
enter the Augustine convent of Galilea, which had joined the Windesheim 
congregation that year.6? The prioress at that time was Hille Sonderlants 
(11445), who, as co-founder of the Augustinian convent of Canonesses 
Regular at Diepenveen and successful abbess and reformer of several 
convents, embodied the ideal follower of the Devotio moderna and was 


61 Acta Capituli Windeshemensis. Acta van de Kapittelvergaderingen der Congregatie van 
Windesheim, ed. van der Woude (1953), 53. 

62 Lievens, “Alijt Bake van Utrecht (1415-1455)” (1958); Ruh, Niederländische Mystik, 
252-267; Diemel, “Alijt Bake”, Nationaal Biografisch Woordenboek 19 (2009), col. 37-48; 
Scheepsma, “Mysticism and Modern Devotion. Alijt Bake’s (1415-1455) lessons in the 
mystical way of living,” in eds. Blommestijn, Caspers, Rijcklof Hofman (eds.), Spirituality 
renewed. Studies on the significant representatives of the Modern Devotion (2003), 157-167; 
Bollmann, “ ‘Een vrouwe te sijn op min selfs handt’. Alijt Bake (1415-1455) als geistliche 
Reformerin des innerlichen Lebens” (2002), 64-98 (abbreviated version in English in: Mul- 
der-Bakker (ed.), Seeing and knowing. Women and learning in medieval Europe 1200-1550 
(2004)); Scheepsma, Deemoed en devotie, 175-201, 251-264. 

63 Bollmann, “Alijt Bake als geistliche Reformerin,” 68-69. When enclosure was accepted 
in 1437 the official quota of sisters was 16; in 1455 this had risen to 100. 
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highly regarded in Windesheim circles.64 Superficially, Hille Sonderlants 
and Alijt Bake had a great deal in common: both came from the northern 
Low Countries and hence from the cradle of the Devotio moderna and its 
main sphere of influence; both had initially found expression for their 
spiritual leanings as lay sisters (Alijt in a hospice in Utrecht; Hille in the 
Master-Geert’s-House in Deventer), only to renounce this path in order to 
live as sisters in an order that followed the strict Augustinian Windesheim 
statutes. Their ideas of convent life, however, could not have been more 
different: for Hille Sonderlants the Windesheim statutes, with their strin- 
gent hierarchy and structured daily rhythm, formed the guiding thread 
through monastic life. For Alijt the statutes, with their communal duties, 
formed an obstacle to progress with the inner life of the spirit and the unio 
mystica, since she had retreated from the world in order to experience 
a more intense personal encounter with God. Here two generations of 
the Devout reform movement, with differing concepts of the “inner life’, 
collided. The reform programme of the Windesheim congregation, imple- 
mented by Hille Sonderlants and her faithful supporters, took as its aim 
the overcoming of personal weaknesses and, within the convent commu- 
nity, a life of piety that conformed to its rules. 

Tensions between Alijt Bake and the convent leadership arose soon 
after her entry into the foundation. They revolved around the stipulation 
of obedience towards the convent hierarchy and the daily schedule, to 
which Alijt opposed the inner call from God which she wanted to fol- 
low even against convent regulations. From the postulant, the community 
expected obedience to the rules. She was to concentrate on recognizing her 
personal flaws and weaknesses instead of striving for higher things, since 
these were reserved for those already well advanced along their spiritual 
path (Appendix 10e1, p. 257). Even Alijt Bake started from the assumption 
that nuns who had been in the convent a long time and were more versed 
in convent life, especially the superiors, would have far greater mystical 
experience of God and would instruct her in these “higher and nobler 
matters and paths” (Appendix 10e2/3, p. 257). Alijt’s expectations of her 
superiors were not fulfilled, and in her autobiographical Mijn begjin ende 
voortghanck (“My beginning and progress”) she retrospectively describes 


64 For details of her biography see Van den doechden, 192 (= ms. “D”, fol. 102a), 243 
(= ms. “D”, fol. 126c-d), 244 (= ms. “D”, fol. 127a); on the history of the convent, see Monasti- 
con Windeshemense I, ed. Kohl (1976), 236-267; Scheepsma, Deemoed en devotie, 227 & 367. 

65 Alijt’s decision to enter the convent in Ghent may be related to her friendship with 
its founder, Jan Eggaert; see her autobiography in Alijt Bake. Works, ed. Spaapen, 241. 
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her self-doubt and her inner conflict between obedience to the convent 
and striving for union with God. Eventually, she writes, she overcame 
this period of uncertainty with God’s help.® In her “Vision of Ascension” 
in 1440, He showed her her destiny as “Spiritual Reformer of the Inner 
Life” (Autobiografie van Alijt Bake, 248-9). According to her own account, 
Alijt finally succeeded in persuading the community that “her path” was 
the right one. She forced Hille Sonderlants to give in by threatening two 
things: first, to ask the prior of Windesheim, Willem Vornken, to remove 
her, Alijt, to a different convent; second, to inform him about certain 
abuses in the convent.®’ After the prioress’s death Alijt Bake was elected 
prioress in 1445. 

In her writings she reflects on her own mystical experiences and her 
efforts to blaze a trail for her adherents inside and outside the convent as 
a “Reformer of the inner life”. With her understanding of herself as spirit- 
ual guide and teacher, Alijt Bake presents herself as an exemplary teacher 
in the spirit of the Devotio moderna through her endeavours to record her 
personal experiences of God, which were to act as witness to her spiritual 
progress for her sisters in the convent and for future generations.The way 
she uses spiritual literature and written texts as didactic tools is a part of 
this process. 

On the other hand, however, Alijt Bake’s preference for mystical texts 
also underlines her own personal orientation towards unio mystica as the 
purpose of the spiritual life she wanted to lead in the monastic branch 
of the Devotio moderna. She demonstrates her familiarity with the works 
of female mysticism by Catherine of Siena (1347-1380)°® and Mechthild of 


66 Alijt Bake. Works, ed. Spaapen et al. in the series “Middeleeuwse Passie-mystiek”, 
contains the majority of the works attributed to Alijt Bake: “De vier kruiswegen van Alijt 
Bake” (1966); “De autobiografie van Alijt Bake” (1967); “De brief uit de Ballingschap” (1967); 
“De kloosteronderrichtingen van Alijt Bake” (1968); “De weg van de ezel”, “De lessen van 
Palmzondag” and “De louterings-nacht van de actie” (1969); (“De weg der victorie”). Only 
the last treatise is not in the Brussels manuscript miscellany Br. KB 643/44, which attri- 
butes further works to Alijt Bake: “Een merkelijke leeringhe” (= “Het Boexken vander 
passien”, ed. after ms. Den Haag 135 F 12 by Bloemkolk (1986); “De trechter en de spin’, ed. 
Scheepsma (1995). John van Engen is preparing an English translation of the known works 
by Alijt Bake. See also van Engen, “Alijt Bake Four Ways of the Cross” (2008). 

87 Spaapen (ed.), Autobiografie van Alijt Bake, 236-238; Acquoy, Windesheim, 2, 106-7 
& 127-129. 

68 Alijt Bake cites Catherine of Siena in her treatise De vier kruiswegen. See van Doorn- 
ink, Een vrouw die niet zweeg in de kerk (1980); Caterina van Siena, Gotteserfahrung und 
Weg in die Welt, ed. Gnädiger (1980). 
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Hackeborn (1241-1297/98) (Louterings-nacht van de actie, 399).°° She links 
Hadewijch’s Brabantine mysticism of love (minne; > Fraeters) with the 
Groenendaal mysticism of Jan van Ruusbroec and his pupil Jan van Leeu- 
wen, the “cook of Groenendaal”. Rulman Merswin’s model of stages of 
ascent, taken from the Neunfelsenbuch (“Book of the Nine Rocks”), served 
Alijt Bake as a mirror for her own development.”° She cites the mysticism 
of Jordan of Quedlinburg (before 1299-c. 1380);7! Johannes Tauler (c. 1300- 
1361), whom she praises as closest to God in her “Memory of the Passion 
of Our Lord” (De memorie van der passien ons Heren, 123);’* and a range 
of sermons, spiritual treatises, and exempla with which she had initially 
engaged while beginning her own phase of literary activity in the convent. 
Alijt’s writing on her mystical experiences, and her adaptation of works by 
other mystics, document not only her wide reading but also her critical 
attitude towards her famous predecessors. Thus, in her autobiographical 
notes she criticizes the complete lack of documented personal experience 
in the texts by Jan van Leeuwen and Jan Ruusbroec (Appendix 10e,4). 

In 1454 her superiors at Windesheim relieved Alijt Bake of office and 
banned her from the convent with the intention of making her appear 
in front of the Windesheim Disciplinary Chapter.”3 We only learn about 
the imminent proceedings and Alijt’s hopes for justice from a letter she 
sent from exile (possibly in the convent of Facons in Antwerp) in 1455 
to the rector of the convent of Galilea, wno—along with a host of sisters 
from Galilea—obviously took her side.’* The letter, which accompanied 
her defence of her actions and is preserved in Galilea along with her spir- 
itual autobiography, is a renewed apology for her teaching on the mysti- 
cal piety of discipleship of the Passion. Besides words of comfort for her 
followers inside and outside the convent, Alijt Bake again elucidates the 


69 Ruh, Niederländische Mystik, discusses the interpretation of this allusion and rejects 
the thesis that Alijt Bake was referring to Mechthild of Magdeburg (264-265); see also 
Nemes, Von der Schrift zum Buch—Vom Ich zum Autor. Zur Text- und Autorkonstitution in 
Überlieferung und Rezeption des “Fließenden Lichts der Gottheit” Mechthild von Magdeburgs 
(2010), 390f. 

70 Steer, “Merswin, Rulman” (1987). 

71 On Jordanus see Zumkeller, “Jordanus von Quedlinburg” (1983). 

72 On the reception of Tauler in the Netherlands (and Alijt’s indirect reception of 
prohibited sermons by Master Eckhart), see Lieftinck, De Middelnederlandsche Tauler- 
Handschriften (1936), 17-22, 369-371; Ruh, Geschichte der abendländischen Mystik 3, 
476-528. 

73 On such procedures, see De constituties der Windesheimse vrouwenkloosters voor 1559, 
ed. van Dijk (1986), vol. 1, 297-308; vol. 2, 735. 

74 Alijt Bake. Works, Brief, 354f. 
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“Teaching of Inner Spirituality’ and reasserts her God-given mission of 
reform. Ultimately, she sees her dishonouring and spurning by the Wind- 
esheim Chapter merely as a further test and hence the logical continua- 
tion of her path of laten ende lijden (“submitting and suffering”). 

Alijt died in the same year, before the hearing, and the official records 
from Windesheim nowhere mention her name. Thus, these events sup- 
port a link between her “Letter from Exile” and the prohibition on writing 
from 1455.”° Moreover, it was obviously no longer permissible to read her 
works. Alijt’s autobiographical writings have been preserved only at Gali- 
lea; her adaptations of sermons and other mystical texts were circulated 
outside the convent without any attribution of authorship. Evidence for 
this is found in the retrospective eradication of her name from a Brus- 
sels manuscript miscellany containing her spiritual work (Ms. Brussels, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 643f, fol. 198va). Examination of the crossed-out 
colophon helped to make the deleted text legible again. It became evident 
that Alijt Bake was known and named as the author of texts included in 
the manuscript; and that only later was her name rendered illegible. This 
may be why her texts survived (Appendix 10e,5). 


* * * 


The near-mystical experiences described here, the experience of the 
miraculous and the programme of spiritual exercises for the intensifica- 
tion of Devout interiority, along with its physical expression, are typical 
for the majority of accounts of mysticism in the Devout movement. In 
general, scholarship interprets this form of mysticism—unspectacular 
and earthbound in comparison to that of previous centuries—as a sign of 
its suppression in circles connected to the Devotio moderna, at the latest 
from the mid 15th century onwards. Thus it also seems probable that the 
resolution of the Windesheim Chapter which influenced the perception 
of extrasensory phenomena was dealt with in the textual culture of mys- 
ticism. A remark to this effect by the copyist in the Antwerp convent of 
Facons, possible location of Alijt Bake’s exile, has been preserved. In a 
copy of the mystical writings by Sister Jacomijne Costers (1462/63-1503), 
the copyist draws attention to the fact that Sister Jacomijne, in her account 
of an eschatological vision recorded after her recovery from the plague in 
1489, consciously wrote from the perspective of an authorial “he”, thereby 


75 Alijt Bake. Works, Brief, 351. 
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taking the precaution of neutralizing her account. This remark is repeated 
by the copyist of the miscellany at the end of the text.76 

It should be noted, however, that the decree against writing is not 
cited directly here or anywhere else in the historiography of the Devotio 
moderna, and that the historiographical sources from the second half of 
the 15th and early 16th centuries still contain a large number of—albeit 
short—accounts of events beyond the normal realms of human percep- 
tion. Their didactic integration into these texts highlights the fact that 
these near-mystical experiences were viewed as signs of closeness to God 
and, hence, as a mark of the favour enjoyed by the protagonists, whose 
way of life readers were supposed to emulate. Here the tradition of mysti- 
cism is merged with the innovative, pragmatic ideal of life cultivated by 
the Devotio moderna. The high value placed on mystical or near-mystical 
experiences finds its expression in the intense reception of mystical litera- 
ture. In addition, we continue to find individual examples for the place of 
mystical experience in the Devotio moderna after 1455 as well. One such 
is the life of Berta Jacobs (zuster Bertken; 1426/27-1514), who first lived 
in the Windesheim convent of Jerusalem near Utrecht but then had a 
tiny cell carved out for herself in the wall of the Buurkerk in Utrecht. As 
an anchoress she could there compose her mystical works, such as her 
spiritual songs. The Devotio moderna had successfully established itself in 
Utrecht, so both the lay and monastic branches were represented there.”” 
In this context, the textual culture of mysticism in the convent of Saint 
Agnes in Arnhem is not only an indication of the “continued existence” of 
mysticism in the movement but motivation for continued research. 


76 Scheepsma, “De helletocht van Jacomijne Costers” (1996), 161, ll. 4-6. 
77 Mi quam een schoon geluit in mijn oren. Het werk van Suster Bertken. ed. van Aelst 
(2007); Post, Modern Devotion, passim. 
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10a) Geert Groote’s and Jan van Ruusbroec’s Controversy in 
De origine monasterii Viridisvallis 


Ed. de Leu, Analecta Bollandiana 4 (1885), 288-290. Pomerius had entered 
the monastery in Groenendaal around 1411 and served as Prior from 1431-32. 
In the text he describes the visit by Geert Grote (1340-1384) and his close 
friend and travelling companion Johannes Cele (+1417), rector of the Latin 
school in Zwolle, to Jan van Ruusbroec (1381) (+Warnar) in Groenendaal 
in autumn 1377. They discuss the concepts of Heaven, Hell and Purgatory, 


expressing opposing views. Translation: Anne Bollmann/editors 


[...] contigit post crebas quas 

mutuo habuere familiaritates, ut 
dicto magistro videretur devotum 
priorem minus quam decuit timore 
affıci. Tanto enim interdum amoris 
pondere fereatur, ut sibi diceret 
aeque conveniens mori vel vivere pro 
nomine Christi, immo nec plus gaudia 
coeli quam poenas inferni desiderare, 
nisi pro quanto voluntas Dei talia 
sibi vellet contingere. Super quibus 
et similibus verbis dictus magister, 
timoris aculeo plus quam amoris 
igniculo saucius, satis admodum 
mirabatur. Quamobrem, ut homini 
sic affecto timorem incuteret, coepit 
multis Scripturae auctoritatibus et 
industriosis assertionibus in quadam 
collatione priorem arguere super 

hoc quod tanto praesumeret de 
divina misericordia, ut nec gehennae 
supplicium formidaret. 


After they had exchanged many 
pleasantries it came to pass that 
the master [Geert Grote] formed 
the impression that the pious prior 
Jan van Ruusbroec was less afraid 
than was proper. He (Ruusbroec) 
regularly felt God’s love weigh on 
him so heavily that he admitted it 
was all the same to him whether he 
lived or died in the name of Christ; 
indeed, that he no more yearned 
for the joys of Heaven than he did 
for the punishments of Hell; only 
that everything happened to him 
according to God’s will. Geert Groote 
was surprised by these and similar 
words as he himself suffered greater 
wounds from the trap of fear than 
from the embers of love. For this 
reason, in order to scare Jan van 
Ruusbroec out of his complacency, 
he started to amass authoritative 
examples from Scripture, combined 
with other ambitious arguments, 

to try to persuade the prior that 

he placed so much faith in God's 
grace that he did not fear even the 
punishments of Hell. 
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10b) Apparition of a Sister from the Hereafter in Hendrik Mande’s 
Sommige stichtige punten 


A number of Hendrik Mande’s historiographical accounts have come down 
to us alongside his mystical writings, amongst them 29 records of visions 
featuring men and women from Devout communities. Thus the biogra- 
phy of Sister Alijt Plagen (+1428) reports that after her death she appeared 
at Windesheim and charged him with warning her sisters at the Master- 
Geert’s-House to conduct themselves differently from her. 


ed. De Man (1919), 92-93; translation: Anne Bollmann/editors 


Als dese guede zuster gestorven 

was, een wijlken nae oere doot, soe 
apenbaerde si oer enen brueder 

van Wijndsom, ende heyt brueder 
Henrick Mande. Desen segede si, 

dat si in seer groter pijnen weer, 
ende want si oer in oeren leven soe 
sonderlinge gehad hadde ense alsoe 
gekiert hadde vander gemyenten, daer 
si oeren oversten ende den zusteren 
dicke moyelick in geweest hadde, 

soe haddet onse lieve Here op oer 
verhenget, dat oer dat gemyene gebet 
der heiliger karcken ende oec dat oer 
die zusteren nae deden, niet alsoe 
staeden, noch te hulpen en quam in 
vercortinge oere pijnen, als anderen 
zielen. Want si overmids oeren 
eygenen sijnne ende voernemen 

oer niet gekiert en hadde totter 
gemyenten, ende hadde oerselven bet 
geloeft dan enen anderen. [...] 


Dit gebreck ende dese apenbaeringe 
hebbe wi daeromme geschreven, 
opdat wi hieruut weten ende mercken 
moegen, hoe seer schadelick dat 
dese sonderlincheit is dengenen, die 
in cloesteren of in vergaderinge een 
gemyene leven heeft aengenomen te 
leyden; ende mede daeromme, opdat 
wi weten moegen, waervoer dat wi 
ons hueden sullen. Ende lichte onse 
lieve Here heeftet daerom verhenget, 
dat si dese dijnge seggen solde, opdat 


After this good sister had died, a 
while after her death, she appeared 
to a brother at Windesheim called 
Brother Hendrik Mande. She told him 
that she was suffering extreme pain; 
and that, because she had been so 
self-willed during her lifetime, had 
turned her back on the community 
and, by doing so, had often caused 
difficulties for her superiors and the 
other sisters, Our Dear Lord had 
imposed the following punishment 
upon her: that the communal prayers 
of the holy Church and those also 
offered up by her sisters on her behalf 
after her death should not benefit her 
or be as effective in helping her to 
shorten her stay in Purgatory as they 
were for other souls. This was the case 
because, in heeding her own will and 
following her own goals, she had not 
turned towards the community and 
had placed more trust in herself than 
in anyone else [...]. 


We have written down these errors 
and this revelation so that we may 
learn and take note from them just 
how harmful self-will is for any 
woman who has decided to lead a 
common life in either monasteries 
or lay communities; and also so that 
we may know what we should guard 
against. And Our Dear Lord may 
have determined that she should 
communicate these things to us so 
that they may later serve to warn 
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naemaels een ander te voerhoediger 
wesen solde, ende pijnen hem te meer 
sorchvoldeliker tegen dit ghebreck te 
setten [...] Ende dan en sal nyement 
alsoe gebreclick of ongoddienstich 
wesen, wi en sullen daer wal veel 
gueder punten van mercken, daer 

wi groetelick onse baete in moegen 
doen. Want alle dijnck wercken ons 
enter int guede of int quade, naedien 
dat wijt van bijnnen trecken. Wee 
dan dengenen, die van eens anders 
ghebreke sijne wapene maket, mit 
welken dat hi hem weren mach, als hi 
geschulden of veroetmodicht wort. 


ANNE BOLLMANN 


somebody else, who would then 
make the effort to withstand these 
weaknesses with greater care. [...] 
And nobody will be so weak or have 
so little fear of God that we shall not 
learn many good points from this and 
be able to draw great benefit from 
them. For all things influence us for 
good or for ill according to how we 
deal with them within ourselves. Woe 
betide those who make weapons for 
themselves out of the weaknesses 

of others, weapons with which 

they can defend themselves when 
they themselves are chastised or 
humiliated. 


1oc) Levitation, Apparition and Vision in the Diepenveen Sister Book 


There are two extant versions of the Diepenveen Sister Book; the Deven- 
ter manuscript contains reports about the Diepenveen sister Lizebet van 
Delft (71423) during her period of office as Prioress in the Utrecht convent 
Jherusalem, witnessed by another sister from the community, Bellie van 
Dusenderp (+1444). The subsequent description of Lizebet’s experience of 
grace on her deathbed and her posthumous appearance in the dormitory 
of the Utrecht convent probably derives from hearsay. 

Long recension, Sign.: Deventer, SAB, Suppl. 198 (101 E 26 KL) = Ms. 


“DV”, fol. 6ov—61v; translation: Anne Bollmann/editors 


1) Ene devoete hillighe suster, 
ghenoemt suster Bellie van 
Dusenderp, die mit hoer toe 
Iherusalem toch, die sede ons na 
suster Lizebetden doet, doe sye weder 
ten Dyepenven quam, dat sie ene zeer 
corte tijt voer hore doet, eer sie soe 
rechte sieck waert, sat in eenre cellen, 
daer sye vake in plach toe sitten ende 
doen wat. Soe quam een suster ende 
solde voer die celle ghaen. Soe sach 
sie dat daer een groet licht inne was. 
Sie dachte, wat dat wesen mochte, 
ende waert al verweert ende had anxt, 
dat daer wat brande. Soe sach sie doer 
een gat, om toe siene, wat dat was. 
Doe sach sie, dat suster Lisebet 


A Devout holy sister called Bellie van 
Dusendorp, who had entered the 
convent of Jerusalem with Lizebet, 
said on her return to Diepenveen 
after Lizebet’s death that immediately 
before her death, and before she fell 
seriously ill, the latter had been sitting 
in a cell where she was accustomed 

to sit and work on something. Then 

a sister came along and was about to 
pass the cell when she saw a bright 
light in there. She asked herself what 
it could be and became very disturbed 
and afraid that something was 
burning inside. For that reason she 
looked through a hole in order to see 
what was going on. Then she saw 
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verheven was in dat licht vander 
eerden. Doe blef die suster staen van 
verwonderen ende nam des eyndes 
waer. Ende als sie vernam, dat sie 
weder tot hoer selven ghecomen was 
ende wat gheruchtes makede, doe trat 
sie toe ende vraghede hoer, hoet mit 
hoer was. Sie liet al goddienstelick 
ende sede: “My is al crencklick”, ende 
meer en conde sie niet vernemen. 
Ende het is toe vermoden, dat hoer 
onse lieve Heer wat sunderlinghes toe 
kennen gaf van horen eynde, want 
voert meer soe begaf sie hoer zeer 
ende blef soe totten eynde [...] 


2) Als wy ghehoert hebben, soe had 
sie sunderlinghe gracie drie daghe 
voer hore doet. Dat hoer onse lieve 
Heer apenbaerde in alsoe groter 
clarheit dat dat onsegelick is. Ende 
die clarheit was alsoe groet, dat 

sie hoer nathurlicke oghen niet 
verdraghen en mochten, sie moste 
hoer oghen decken mit enen doeck. 
Ende men secht dat sie na hore doet 
toe Iherusalem den dormter omme 
ghenck ende visitierde die susteren in 
groter clarheit. Dat wal toe gheloven 
is naden leven dat sie inder eerden 
ghehat heeft. 


that Sister Lizebet was hovering above 
the floor surrounded by that light. 
Amazed, the other sister remained 
standing there and waited for it to 
end. When she saw that Lizebet had 
regained consciousness and was 
showing signs of life, she entered 

the cell and asked her how she was. 
Lizebet suffered piously and said, “I 
am feeling very weak”. Bellie could 
coax no more out of her. Our Dear 
Lord must have given her special 
knowledge about her death, since 
from this moment on all her strength 
deserted her and she remained this 
way till her death. [...] 


As we have heard it, she experienced 
a particular sign of grace three 

days before her death. Our Dear 

Lord appeared to her in such great 
brightness it defies description. And 
this brightness was so great that her 
human eyes could not bear it and she 
had to cover her eyes with a cloth. 
And it is said that after her death in 
the convent of Jerusalem she walked 
around in the dormitory and appeared 
to the sisters amidst great brightness. 
This can be believed in view of the life 
she had led on earth. 


In the convent of Diepenveen the sisters read Seuse’s Horologium Sapientiae 
aloud together while spinning. Elsebe Hasenbroecks is reported secretly to 
have observed an aura of light around Salome Sticken which reached from 
the latter’s mouth to the spinning wheel.Ms. “DV”, fol. 196v—197r. Transla- 


tion: Anne Bollmann/editors 


3) Sie plach vake ten Diepenven toe 
comen, doe sie noch toe meister 
Gherdes huus wonde [...] Op een tijt 
was sie hier ene wieltides. Doe vielt 
op ene margenstont, dat die susteren 
die metten lesen vander Wiesheit. 
Ende het was suster Elsebe 


She used to visit Diepenveen 
frequently while she was still living in 
the Master-Geert’s-House. [...] Once 
she stayed here for a while. One of 
these mornings, the sisters were due 
to read from Seuse’s Wisdom during 
early mass. And this was 
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Hasenbroecks weke in die coeken 
toe ghaen [...] Doe had sie wat 
marckelicks int bedehuus toe done, 
ende als sie daer quam, soe lesen die 
susteren soe rechte vuoerrichlick, 
ende sonderlinghe suster Salame 

die las soe andachtelick ende 
goddienstelick, dat suster Elsebe 

een luttick opten dorpel bleef staen 
ende sach op suster Salame. Soe 
sach sie dat hoer vuorrighe stralen 
wtten monde ghenghen, hent totten 
spynrocken toe, gheliek der sonnen 
van mannigherhande warwen, telken 
dat hoer die woerde wtten monde 
ghenghen. Daer toende onse lieue 
Here hoe andachtich, dat hoer harte 
tot hem was. 


ANNE BOLLMANN 


Sister Elsebe Hasenbroecks’s week for 
kitchen duty. [...] Then she had to 
attend to something important in the 
oratory and when she got there the 
sisters were reading most attentively, 
especially Sister Salame, who was 
reading in such a reverent and pious 
manner that Sister Elsebe remained 
standing in the doorway for a little 
and watched Sister Salame. Then she 
saw that whenever the words came 
out of her mouth, so did rays of fire 
going towards her distaff, just like the 
many colours of the sun. In this way 
Our Dear Lord showed how devoutly 
her heart was turned towards Him. 


10d) Daily Work as Devotional Exercise in the 
St. Agnes Sister Book (Emmerich) 


The passage from the St. Agnes Sister Book reports just how intensely Jde 
Prumers (+1487) was immersed in her devotion to the Passion whenever 
she was working at the loom. Ed. Bollmann / Staubach, Schwesternbuch 
St. Agnes 86. Translation: Anne Bollmann/editors 


Als si int werckhuijs was, soe was 

si duck lange tijt, datmen niet een 
onnut woert wt hoeren monde en 
hoerden, mer si dede vlittelicke hoer 
werck ende seer goddienstelick gaf si 
hoer tot God ende tot hoeren gebede. 
Want si plach hoer alsoe ynnichlicke 
ende deuoetelicke te oeffenen in den 
leuen ende lijden ons lieuen Heren, 
dat si soe voel tranen storte, dat 
ducwile hoer dock alsoe naet voer 
hoer was, als si sat ende wrachte, of 
et mit water begaten hadde gheweest. 
Si plach ons toe seggen, dat si alsoe 
groete genoechte duck volden in 
hoere dagelixser oeffenige, dat hoer 
plach toe duncken alle mael, als si die 
lade aensloch, dat si dan God dructen 
tegen hoer borste. Aldus deuoetelick 
ende ynnch was si op hoer werck, wat 
dat si oec dede. 


Whenever she was in the workroom, 
for long periods of time no one ever 
heard an idle word emerge from her 
mouth; on the contrary, she carried 
out her work assiduously and turned 
in a most pious manner to God and 
her prayers. For Jde was in the habit 
of devoting herself to the life and 
Passion of Our Dear Lord with such 
heartfelt devotion that she shed many 
tears: so many that the cloth in front 
of her on which she was working 
became so wet that it looked as 
though water had been poured over 
it. She used to say that her daily work 
gave her fulfilment in that every time 
she pushed up the batten it seemed to 
her that she was pressing God against 
her breasts. Such was the heartfelt 
devotion with which she worked, 
whatever she did. 
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10€) The Autobiography of Alijt Bake and Her Suppressed Signature Poem 


Ed. Spaapen; translation: Anne Bollmann /editors, using Anne Bollmann, 
Alijt Bake as Reformer of the Inner Self, 80. 


1) (219): Alsoo dat alle de lieden, dae 
ick bij was, verwonderden hun van 
hetghene dat sij in mij hoorden ende 
saghen, ende hadden vrese dat ick al 
te hooghe vlieghen wilde ende dat 
ick al te haest volmaeckt wilde zijn 
ende hierom bedroghen soude sijn. 
Ende sij ontraeden mij seer ende 
setten mij daeraf soo sij alderbest 
mochten, seggende hoe dat ick mij 
tot mijn ghebreken keeren soude 

om die te leeren kennen ende te 
verwinnen ende tot wtwendegher 
bedienstelijcker werckelycheidt: 

Dit behoorde den jonghen ende 
onbesochte toe ende niet die hooghe 
dingen. 


2) (221f): Ick meijnde, omdat sij 
langhe gheestelijcke gheweest hadden, 
dat sij alle dinck gheweten hadden, 
ende hilt het seer groot in hunlieden 
ende sonderlinghe in Mater Hildegont 
ende in suster Ijde. Maer daer en 

was niet inne, naer den grondt te 
sprecken, noch sij en bekendens niet 
een in dien tijdt. 


3) (222): Ick meijnde dat sij mij noch 
hoogher ende edelder dinghen ende 
weghen leeren souden... Want ick 
ben ionck ende onbesorcht, alsoo 

sij segghen. Ende het is waer, sij sin 
out ende wijs ende hebben u langhe 
ghedient, en hebben veel gehoort 
ende ghesien ende bevonden daer ick 
niet af en weet. 


So that the whole convent community 
was amazed by the things they heard 
me say and saw me do; and they 
were afraid that I wanted to fly much 
too high and to achieve perfection 
too quickly and would therefore be 
deceived. And they spoke out strongly 
and did their best to dissuade me 
from this, saying I should turn my 
attention to my failings in order to 
know them and overcome them; and 
to useful activities outside myself: this 
is what was proper for a young and 
inexperienced person and not high 
things. 


Because they had long been leading 

a spiritual life I thought they knew 
everything and set great store by these 
people and in particular by Mother 
Hildegont and Sister Ide. However, 
when it was a matter of genuine 
internalization they were lacking and 
at this time not one ofthem had even 
the faintest idea about these things. 


I hoped that they would teach me 
even higher and nobler matters 

and paths. [...] For I am young and 
carefree, as they say. And it is true 
that they are old and wise and have 
long served you [God] and have seen 
and heard and experienced much 
about which I know nothing. 
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4) (326-327). Ende hierin soo was den 
goeden cock van Groenendaele, daer 
hij soo seer over de minne claechde. 
Maer in alle sijne [boecken] tot 10 
noch in heer Jan ruijsbrock boecken, 
en can ick niet vinden dat sij lieden 
soo verre van alder eijghender 
werckelycheijt gheset waeren in 
versmaetheijt van dien dat sijt 
selve versteken en versmaden ende 
verdriven moesten van hun. Ick hoore 
wel dat sij lieden den rechten wech 
onder de ghelaetenheijt onder dat 
werck en ghestaden Godts hadden, als 
hun niet beters ghebueren en mocht. 
Maer dat sijt selve moeste 
versteken en versmaden en verspijen 
als dese moeste, dat en verneme ick 
niet in haer boecken. Maer waerom 
sijt lieten en weet ick niet: Oft dat 
sij niet volmaecktelijck ghelooven en 
dorsten omdat sijt bij aventure niet 
beleeft en hadden: of beschrijven en 
dorsten om der menschen cranckheijt 
diet licht anders trecken mochten 
en commen daermede in dolijnghen 
daer sij af schrijven, dat en weet ick 
niet seker; of dat sij niet en merckten 
dat recht onderscheet hieraf dat 
Godt dit oock somtijts eijscht vanden 
menschen om eenighe verborghen 
eijghenschap, die in hun sijn. 


ANNE BOLLMANN 


The good cook of Groenendaal [Jan 
van Leeuwen] was in the same state 
of mind when he complained so 
much about love. However, neither 
in all his books (as many as ten of 
them) nor in the books by Master Jan 
Ruusbroec can I discover that these 
two people were so far removed from 
their own reality and spurned it so 
vehemently that they had to disown 
and spurn and chase their own selves 
away from themselves. I certainly hear 
that these people were on the right 
path and were imbued by tranquil 
acceptance of the works and tolerance 
of God, as if nothing better could 
happen to them. 

Yet that they had to deny and 
spurn and despise themselves, just 
like this one [Alijt], is not something 
I deduce from their books. However, 
I do not know why they omitted 
this self-hatred: whether they dared 
not believe it with all their strength 
because they had not happened to 
experience it themselves; or whether, 
with people’s weaknesses in mind, 
they dared not describe it, as other 
people could easily understand self- 
hatred differently and thereby write 
about it in the wrong way—l just do 
not know. Perhaps they simply failed 
to notice how finely God differentiates 
and that He sometimes demands 
different things of different people 
because of their hidden qualities. 
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The colophon at the end of a collection of works by Alijt Bake asking for 
prayers for herself as scribe was later erased, Brussels, Koninklijke Biblio- 
theek, Ms. 643/44, fol. 198va; translation: Anne Bollmann/editors 


5) Bidt voor diet maecte ende heeft Pray for her who this made and wrote / 
ghescreven / For she has remained poor for the love 

Want sij arm door Gode es bleven / of God 

Doe men M Vierhondert screef / When the year 1400 was written / 

Na dat Jhesus ant cruce bleef / After Christ on the Cross was stricken / 

Ende XLVI ofte daer omtrent / And four-and-sixty or round about then / 

Soe was dit eerst ghemaect te Ghent / So was this first made in Ghent / 

Van zuster Alijt der priorinnen / By Sister Alijt, the Prioress / 

Van Galileen, God wille haer ziele Of Galilea, may God her soul bless. 


gewinnen. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


RELIGIOUS SONG AND DEVOTIONAL CULTURE 
IN NORTHERN GERMANY 


Ulrike Hascher-Burger 


The late medieval era exhibits a rich variety of relationships between 
music and devotion. These relationships range from singing songs during 
meditation, meditation occurring within sacred plays, and harp-playing 
as a spiritual metaphor for meditations on Christ; prayer books contain- 
ing musical notation and pictures of angels making music (Illustration 9); 
musical meditation during the liturgy; and much more. The common 
denominator is the diverse presence of music within devotion, with 
sacred song being particularly closely linked to spiritual contemplation. 
The inclusion of sacred song in devotion ensured its integration into the 
liturgy on the one hand, and its presence in all aspects of daily life on the 
other, forming a bridge between Profanum and Sacrum. 

When studying the precise forms of interaction between song and 
mysticism, we encounter a fundamental difficulty with classification. On 
the one hand, sources describe how women, in particular, sang or heard 
new, unknown songs while in a state of visionary ecstasy.! Whether this 
refers to actual songs remains uncertain since it may simply allude to 
the “new song” as a biblical topos (Apoc 5:8-9, but also to Ps 33, 40, 144 
> Bärsch), especially as such references occur within the context of heav- 
enly visions. On the other hand, there is a corpus of mystical songs that 
contain no indication of a visionary origin. These are far more likely to 
have been composed and, to a certain extent, set to pre-existing tunes, 
for they are connected to a few famous names from the world of mys- 
ticism: the chants of the Benedictine abbess and prophetess Hildegard 
of Bingen (1098-1179), the strophic poems of the mystic Hadewijch of 
Brabant (13th century; > Fraeters), and six cantilenas that were ascribed 


1 Several examples of visionary singing are cited in Fuhrmann, Herz und Stimme (2004), 
292-317. 

2 Ritscher, Kritischer Bericht zu Hildegard von Bingen: Lieder (1969). Whether Hildegard 
is best regarded as a mystic or a prophetess cf. Burger, “Hildegard von Bingen” (2001). 
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for many years to the Dominican monk Johannes Tauler (approximately 
1300-1361).3 

Textually transmitted music cannot be directly linked to mystical expe- 
rience; in order to describe the role played by music in religious experi- 
ence in late-medieval northern Germany, we must turn to the devotional 
culture as expressed in songbooks, private prayer, and church service.* 
Together with chants from the liturgy, the most important musical genre 
in the sphere of private piety was sacred song, with “song” understood 
as a lyrical composition that may be given a musical context through 
the addition of notation, melodic references, or notes in the source text. 
Augustine advocated alternating sacred song with spiritual contemplation 
during the manual labour required by monastic life.5 In monastic circles, 
spiritual songs could be performed outwardly or inwardly; biblical and 
mystical models exist for both methods. Voiced, audible performance was 
the model available to everyone, including lay people, whereas singing 
songs with the inner voice and hearing them with the inner ear require 
a state of mind akin to that demanded by mystical experience. The com- 
mon factor in both modes of performance is the meditatio; sacred song 
had a fixed place in this form of private contemplation, cultivated prima- 
rily in monastic circles, but essential for any spiritual growth. 


Song and Meditation in the Late Medieval Era: Devotio moderna 


In the late Middle Ages, private devotion gained considerable importance 
not only in monastic, but also in semi-religious and even lay circles. 
Stemming from a more personalized view of religious life, this devotion 
emphasized individual emotion and spiritual fulfilment, and led monastic 
orders and the laity to develop the spiritual skills required to win eternal 


3 Ruh, “Tauler-Cantilenen”. See also Tauler VEL1565 in Dutch Songs Online (liederen- 
bank.nl). 

* For terminological questions see the introduction and also Hamm, “Gott berühren,” 
11-15. 

5 Augustine, De opere monachorum, cap. XVII.20, ed. Zycha, CSEL 41, 564-565: “cantica 
uero diuina cantare etiam manibus operantes facile possunt et ipsum laborem tamquam 
diuino celeumate consolari. [...] quid ergo inpedit seruum dei manibus operantem in 
lege domini meditari et psallere domini altissimi?.” “As a matter of fact, persons who 
are engaged in manual labor can easily sing divine canticles and lighten the labor itself, 
at the divine call, as it were. [...] What, therefore, hinders the servant of God from medi- 
tating on the law of God and from singing to the name of the Lord most high while he 
performs manual labor [...]?” translated by Muldowney, in Augustine: The Work of Monks 
(2002), 363. 
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life. Spiritual exercises called meditatio or exercitium formed the frame- 
work of private contemplation. The first known definition of this term 
from within the circles of the Devotio moderna comes from the Deventer 
theologian and Brother of the Common Life, Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen 


(1367-1398): 


Meditacio vero dicitur qua ea que legisti vel audisti, studiosa ruminacione 
in corde tuo diligenter pertractas, et per ea affectum tuum circa aliquod 
certum inflammas vel illuminas intellectum. (De spiritualibus ascensionibus, 
ed. Legrand, ch. XLV, 284.) 


Meditation means to ponder in your heart in studious rumination those 
things you have read or heard, and through this you will ignite your feelings 
about a specific matter and you will also enlighten your intellect. 


Thus, meditatio serves to excite the affectus or emotion, which, with the 
aim of illuminating reason, should ultimately lead to a fervent prayer. In 
the ı5th century, private meditation was systematically developed within 
the circles of the Devotio moderna and organized into weekly schedules.” 
According to a prescribed cycle, its followers were instructed to meditate 
twice a day—morning and evening—on the Four Last Things (Death, 
Judgement, Heaven, Hell), the lives of Jesus, Mary, and the saints, and 
other subjects.® 

Closely bound up with meditation was the singing of sacred songs that 
were thematically related to the meditation.” The most detailed late- 
medieval manual for meditation is that of Johannes Mauburnus (1460- 
1501), canon at the Windesheim monastery Agnietenberg near Zwolle 
and later abbot of the monastery Livry near Paris.!° For the benefit of 
his novices he composed meditations on different themes, divided into 
scales (scale), steps (gradus), and limbs (membra). In combination with 
the texts, he used a total of seven religious songs," whose introductory 


For a brief overview see Hascher-Burger and Joldersma, “Introduction”. 

Kock, “Lektiire und Meditation”. 

Hascher-Burger, Singen für die Seligkeit, 83-106. 

Hascher-Burger, Singen für die Seligkeit; Hascher-Burger, Gesungene Innigkeit; 
Hascher-Burger & Joldersma, “Introduction”. 

10 Mauburnus’ Rosetum exercitiorum spiritualium was published five times between 
1494 and 1620. The most well-known edition was published in Paris in 1510. There is cur- 
rently no modern edition. For information on it see Hascher-Burger, “Music and Medita- 
tion”, with secondary literature. 

1 His Chiropsalterium (hand Psalter) has also become well known. This is an instruc- 
tion on meditation presented in the shape of a hand. This hand served as a mnemonic 
device during meditation, and includes descriptions of biblical musical instruments. Benz, 
Meditation, Musik und Tanz (1976) gives a detailed description of the hand Psalter. 
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rubrics provide a precise commentary on their function, also supplied 
by Mauburnus. They give specific information about the role of music in 
meditation; building a bridge between songbooks, which provide no pre- 
cise directions about meditation; and narrative sources concerning medi- 
tation in daily life, which do not mention actual songs." 

According to Mauburnus, songs are able to stir up the mind. To achieve 
this, they have to be sung repeatedly: 


Preparatorii et laudatorii hymni in sanctos ante et post communionem pro 
inflammandis animis frequentandi: cantandi sub nota Dies est leticie,... 
(Rosetum 1510, fol. 138r). 


[Here follow] some preparatory and laudatory hymns for the saints, before 
and after Holy Communion, which are to be sung repeatedly to stir up the 
mind. They should be sung to the melody of Dies est leticie. 


Besides stirring up emotion, music has another, related function. It helps 
the person meditating to overcome spiritual sloth when he or she feels no 
inclination to meditate, is too lazy for spiritual exercises, or has difficulty 
arousing the requisite emotions. Mauburnus writes: 


Verum quoniam non semper homo aptus est meditationi: Ideo subiecimus 
singulis gradibus nostre scale rithmicos versus subnota: et modo Pange lin- 
gua vel Crux fidelis modulandos. Ut cum meditari piguerit: versiculi hi in 
corde vel in ore suauiter modulentur. (Rosetum 1510, fol. 99v.) 


Since a person may not always be able to meditate, we have added some 
rhythmic verses to the different steps of our stairs, which should be sung to 
the melodies of Pange lingua or Crux fidelis. Thus these little verses can be 
sung sweetly in the heart or in the mouth when you are feeling too sluggish 
to meditate. 


Music was intended to awaken the proper and desired affectio, the emo- 
tion that, based on the text or reading (lectio), should result from the 
meditatio and be directed into effective prayer to God (oratio). Awareness 
that music affected the emotions was not new, stemming as it did from 
Antiquity. The idea entered into the treatises and ideas of the Devotio 
moderna through writings such as St Augustine’s De opere monachorum 
(ed. Zycha, CSEL 41, 529-596)!? and the Etymologiae of Isidor of Seville 
(Etymologiae liber III, XVII: De musica). The music manuscripts of the 
Devotio moderna reveal connections with the practice of daily meditation 


12 For information about the Rosetum and the seven songs written by Mauburnus see 
Hascher-Burger, “Music and Meditation”. 
13 See Hascher-Burger, Gesungene Innigkeit, 135-137. 
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in both content and codicological features: a considerable number of song 
texts make concrete references to meditation;!* daily schedules for spir- 
itual exercises point to song during meditation; and some song collec- 
tions were organized on the basis of meditation programs.!® 

In the 15th century, monastic reform was carried out in northern Ger- 
many in the spirit of the Windesheim Congregation. It resulted in the spir- 
itual and musical practices of the Devotio moderna becoming far more 
influential in northern German monasteries. The impact of a new inward- 
ness, for example, is demonstrated by the fact that liturgical duties were 
carried out more strictly and song texts circulated which aimed to stir 
emotions conducive to meditation and prayer. Both Latin and Low Ger- 
man sacred songs were collected in thematically organized songbooks and 
widely circulated among convents in particular.!” The parallelism of Latin 
and vernacular transmission in these songbooks is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the bilingual devotional culture typical of the late Middle Ages, in 
which the vernacular increasingly became the carrier of mystical desire.!® 


Songbooks from Northern Germany 


Under the influence of the Devotio moderna, the 15th century saw a resur- 
gence of the sacred song, demonstrated by a dramatic increase in song 
production across the Low Countries and northern Germany. Sacred songs 
were widely disseminated in an area stretching from Brussels to Rostock 
in small, unassuming little books intended for personal use, particularly 
in private devotional exercises. However, one cannot assume a tradition 
of identical song texts; much more characteristic are the numerous vari- 
ant versions and adaptations in both language and music. The song tradi- 
tion was maintained in the first instance through active customization 


14 Hascher-Burger, Gesungene Innigkeit, S. 127-141. 

15 For example the exercitia of Cornelis van Vianen from the house of Brothers of the 
Common Life at Harderwijk, see Post, Modern Devotion, 399-402 and Hascher-Burger, 
Gesungene Innigkeit, 124-127 (on music). 

16 Two examples are Zwolle, Historisch Centrum Overijssel, coll. Emmanuelshuizen, 
cat. VI (Hascher-Burger, Singen fiir die Seligkeit) and Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Ltk. 
2085 (Obbema, Die gheestelijcke melody). 

17 Joldersma, “Vernacular Religious Song”. 

18 Ruh, Geschichte der abendländischen Mystik, I, 17. 
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of the songs for the singer/reader’s own context and only in exceptional 
instances through identical copies.!9 

By the late 15th and early 16th centuries a few song manuscripts had 
achieved particular prominence among female communities in the region 
of the Lower Rhine and Lower Saxony:?° the “Liederbuch der Anna von 
Köln” (“Anna of Cologne”), probably written around 1500 in a female com- 
munity in the region of the Lower Rhine;?! the “Ebstorfer Liederbuch” 
(“Ebstorf”), written 1490-1520 in the Benedictine convent of Ebstorf near 
Uelzen;?? and the “Wienhäuser Liederbuch” (“Wienhausen”) from the Cis- 
tercian convent of Wienhausen near Celle, written at the beginning ofthe 
16th century,?? are all preserved today in their original form. The “Lieder- 
buch der Catherina Tirs” (“Catherina Tirs”) from the Augustinian convent 
of Niesing near Münster (1588)?* and the “Werdener Liederhandschrift” 
(“Werden”), possibly written in the Augustinian nunnery of Marienberg in 
Helmstedt in the first half of the 16th century,?? have only come down to us 
in copies. Three of these collections contain at least some music notation 


19 Anne-Dore Harzer’s precisely edited reworking of the Christmas song In dulci iubilo 
is a clear example of this. See Harzer, In dulci iubilo, 24-132. 

20 A geographical network scheme of Lower Rhenish and Lower Saxon songbooks is 
shown in Koldau, “Weibliche Kulturräume”, 174. 

21 Staatsbibliothek in Berlin—Preussischer Kulturbesitz, germ. oct. 280. 177 Folia, con- 
tains sacred songs in Latin and Low German with additions made after 1524 (27v—29v). 
Dating according to Janota, “Werdener Liederhandschrift” (1999), 886: around 1540. More 
recent literature: Tervooren, Van der Masen, 167-168 and 171-175; Koldau, “Weibliche Kul- 
turräume”. Liederbuch der Anna von Köln, ed. Salmen et al. (1954). 82 sacred songs, 24 of 
which with Gothic choral notation for one and two voices, some also with mensural ele- 
ments. Anna’s identity is unknown as is the origin of the songbook. Salmen and Koepp 
argue that it was probably written in the Low Rhenian area. For a discussion of how to 
define the regional borders along Rhine and Maas see Tervooren, Van der Masen, chapter 1, 
with maps. 

22 Ebstorf, Klosterarchiv, VI.17. 62 folia, 13 sacred songs in Low German and four secular 
without notations, two songs with melodic indications, proverbs, text extracts, a prayer, 
and a miracle story. Many Unica, only a few songs are also known from other sources, 
edited by Schréder (1889). Giermann and Hartel, Handschriften des Klosters Ebstorf (1994). 
Holtorf, “Ebstorfer Liederbuch” (1980), dates it between 1490 and 1502. Hascher-Burger, 
Verborgene Klänge, 33f. Janota, “Werdener Liederhandschrift”, 886: not likely before 1520. 

23 Wienhausen, Klosterarchiv, 9. 40 Folia, 64 Latin and Low German songs, of which 18 
are notated, written after 1500, possibly in the first or even second decade of the 16th cen- 
tury, cf. Roolfs, “Wienhäuser Liederbuch”, 264 and Mattern, Zisterzienserinnen, 250-258. 
Critical edition Alpers (1948), facsimile Sievers, Das Wienhäuser Liederbuch. The songbook 
can also possibly be linked to the Cistercian convent in Derneburg, cf. Roolfs, “Wienhäuser 
Liederbuch,” 257, 264. 

24 See the web presentation by Martina Bick, http://mugi.hfmt-hamburg.de/Lieder- 
buch _Tirs/. 

25 See Jostes, “Werdener Liederhandschrift”, Janota, “Werdener Liederhandschrift”, 884; 
Sr. Marie Josepha (G.G. Wilbrink), Das geistliche Lied der Devotio moderna. Ch. VII, IX und 
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(“Anna of Cologne”, “Wienhausen”, “Catherina Tirs”); the other two are 
text collections that include just a few indications of melody. 

These manuscripts belong to the most important collections of sacred 
song in northern Germany and are generally thought to have originated 
in convents. However, sacred song culture should not be interpreted as a 
primarily female culture, as the origins of many songbooks from northern 
Germany have not yet been definitively identified. An increasing number 
of sacred song collections from male convents are becoming known, such 
as the “Gaesdoncker Liederzyklus” (“Gaesdonck”) from Domus Beatae 
Mariae, the Windesheim monastery of Augustinian canons in Gaesdonck 
on the Lower Rhine.?® Moreover, the phrase pro scriptore could indicate 
the first quire of the Wienhausen Songbook might also have been written 
in a male house.?” Where the provenance of songbooks from northern 
Germany has been established, convents emerge as the primary places 
of origin. This differs from songbooks produced in the west of the Low 
Countries, where several are known to have originated in convents of the 
Sisters and Brethren of the Common Life.28 Many songbooks demonstrate 
that in the late Middle Ages song, as a poetic and musical genre, was 
recorded more intensively than ever before in northern Germany.?? The 


XIII. The manuscript contains 23 sacred songs without notation or any indications as to 
melody, three spiritual proverbs, and one didactic proverb. 

26 See Gaesdonck, Bibliothek des bischöflichen Gymnasiums Collegium Augus- 
tinianum, 37. 181 Folia, late-fifteenth century: Tervooren and Klug, “Ein neu entdeckter 
Adventszyklus”, with an edition of the Low German songs; Tervooren, Van der Masen, 148, 
164-166, with an overview of all the chants on 165; Burger, “Auf dem Wege ins himmlische 
Vaterland” (late 15th century). It forms part of a compendium of texts of a theological, 
philosophical and encyclopaedic nature which contain nine songs in Latin and Low Ger- 
man without notation on fol. 148r-151v. The collection is systematically organized as a 
cycle for the adventus domini. The Latin songs represent the adventus Christi in carnem, 
the time before the birth, and the vernacular texts the adventus domini ad iudicium, the 
coming of Christ for the Last Judgment at the end of time. See Burger, “Auf dem Wege ins 
himmlische Vaterland”, 95). 

27 Roolfs, “Wienhäuser Liederbuch”, 263. 

28 The “Deventer Liederbuch” (Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin—Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
germ. oct. 185) is from the Lamme van Diese-Convent in Deventer, a house for the Sisters 
ofthe Common Life (Wilbrink, Das geistliche Lied, with numerous transcribed song texts). 
The manuscript Zwolle, Historisch Centrum Overijssel/Gemeentelijke Archiefdienst, coll. 
Emmanuelshuizen, cat. VI, is from the house of Brothers of the Common Life in Zwolle 
(Hascher-Burger, Singen für die Seligkeit, with a facsimile and edited version). 

29 The variety of sacred songbooks around the Lower Rhine area and indications 
as to their networking can be found in Tervooren, Van der Masen, ch. 5: Die Lyrik des 
Raums. Further songbooks containing a mixture of sacred and secular content include, 
for example, the Rostock Songbook (post-1445), which contains one Low German and four 
Latin sacred songs (full digital edition on rostocker-liederbuch.de). See Kornrumpf, “Ave 
pulcherrima regina: zur Verbreitung und Herkunft der Melodie einer Marien-Cantio im 
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collections were probably written during the monastic reform and overlap 
markedly with one another in both their contents and the distribution of 
the song material, as well as bearing a striking resemblance to the ideas 
of the Dutch Devotio moderna.?° 


Songbooks and Rapiaria 


Several songbooks bear a striking resemblance to rapiaria in their collec- 
tion and juxtaposition of individual texts and in their codicological and 
palaeographical structure. The term rapiarium was used by adherents of 
the Devotio moderna to denote the small books they compiled themselves 
as the textual basis for their personal meditational exercises. Often sev- 
eral hands contributed to the production of a rapiarium, or collection of 
texts, of various types and lengths, that were “snatched together”. Rapiaria 
may contain extracts from the Bible and writings of the Church Fathers, 
prayers, sermon extracts, and sacred songs. Fragments from older pal- 
impsests or stores of older paper and parchment were commonly used to 
make these private books, which were intended for everyday use.*! This 
type of book demonstrates particularly clearly how texts of a mystical 
culture, including songs, could function as thematically ordered material 
for meditation. Viewing the songbooks as rapiaria explains the striking 
mixture of disparate text types that is peculiar to some of them: inserted 
between songs are prayers, edifying legends, proverbs, and passages from 
the Bible. As these text types are thematically related to either the preced- 
ing or the following song, the result is a series of thematic blocks which 
served as the basis for individual meditative exercises. 

The composition of the Ebstorf and Wienhausen songbooks exhibits 
several of the typical characteristics of a rapiarium. Both manuscripts are 
small and written by several hands. A few pages have been cut out or 


Rostocker Liederbuch” (2000). For the broad transmission of the Cantiones that have been 
ascribed to Thomas a Kempis over the centuries see Hascher-Burger, ‘Schrieb Thomas a 
Kempis Lieder?’ and Kornrumpf, ‘Das Cantica Corpus in Pohls Opera Omnia’. Using the 
song In dulci iubilo as an example, Anne-Dore Harzer traces a network of transmission. See 
Harzer, In dulci iubilo, 24-134. 

30 Cf. a general concordance of the songs from “Anna of Cologne”, “Deventer”, “Cathe- 
rina Tirs”, “Werden” and “Wienhausen” in Koldau, “Weibliche Kulturräume”, 181. 

31 Cf. Roolfs, “Wienhäuser Liederbuch”, 255. However, the devotional manuscripts 
Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 1296 HelmSt and Cod. Guelf. 1140 
HelmSt also share these characteristics of a rapiarium. On these manuscripts see Hascher- 
Burger and Kruse, “Medien devoter Sammelkultur”. 
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inserted later. The composition of the texts is diverse: songs (here in the 
form of poems or prayers), with or without notation, but often without 
any indication as to the tune, occur alongside legends, indulgences, mor- 
ally edifying puncta, and extracts from letters. In the “Ebstorf Songbook”, 
it is clear individual entries are arranged according to their contents. The 
collection begins with an extract from St. John’s Gospel (Jo 11-14), in a 
Low German translation (fol. 6r), that ends with a prayer of thanksgiving. 
This is followed by the Marian song Maria zart von eddeler art (“Gentle 
Mary, of noble birth”) consisting of nine verses without notation (fol. gr). 
A story about Mary that culminates in an indulgence follows (fol. 15v). 
Together, these elements form a block around the theme of Christmas 
and Marian worship.?? Adjoining this section is one centred on Jesusminne 
(“love of Christ”) and Kreuzesminne (“love of the Cross”). After two songs 
(Lave zederbom du hoghelavede holt, “Dear cedar-tree, you highly praised 
wood”, fol. 16v; and Nu lave herken lave, “Now praise, dear heart, praise”, 
fol. 2ov) follow a few short prose proverbs in the form of puncta for a 
meditation about inner peace (Holt di ersten in vrede so machstu ander 
lude vredesammich maken, “First of all, be peaceful yourself, then you will 
make other people peaceful’, fol. 22r-23r). In these examples it is, above 
all, the composition of the manuscript that demonstrates the closeness 
to meditation. It is possible, however, to discern an interaction between 
sacred song and mystical culture at the level of the individual song texts. 


Mysticism and Asceticism in Song Texts 


The northern German sacred songbooks typically contain songs with 
themes taken from mysticism: songs about Jesusminne (“love of Christ”), 
Kreuzesminne (“love of the Cross”), bridal mysticism, Passion mysticism, 
or penance. These songs are written in Latin or Low German, although 
phrases from the language of mysticism occur particularly often in the 
vernacular song texts. Asceticism as a spur to spiritual development, 
rather than mysticism, forms the basis of the song texts. The use of mysti- 
cal terminology emphasizes the desire for unity with God, but not as a 
withdrawal from the world. Rather, the focus is on development in accor- 
dance with monastic virtues; on an imitatio Christi in obedience, chastity 


32 Ebstorf, Klosterarchiv, Hs. VI 17, fol. 6r-ı6v. 
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and contemplation. The ultimate aim of these virtues is union with the 
heavenly bridegroom after death. 

The first fourteen vernacular songs in Hélscher’s copy of the “Song- 
book of Catherina Tirs” are about Christmas? and seamlessly interweave 
Christmas miracles, heavenly music, and Christusminne (“love of Christ”). 
The first song, Gode solle gy leven (“You should love God”), which is only 
known from this source, uses the events at Christmas to provide a brief 
summary of monastic virtues in order to guide active, regular meditation 
on them.3* A hymn of praise to Mary, Mother of God, and to the birth 
of her Son becomes a reason to meditate on this holy event at all hours 
(overdencket to allen uren). This contemplation appeals to the classic 
monastic virtues, the goals of a specifically female spirituality (verse 2): 
a chaste and pure heart (Reine wes van herten) and the courage to abjure 
worldly desires. As motivation, the length of eternity (dat ewich is so lanck, 
verse 1) is contrasted to the brevity of human life (dencket an dyt korte 
leven, dat bolde mot vergaen, verse 2). The addressee and role model of the 
supplicant is Mary, and the final verse particularly emphasizes the medi- 
ating role of the Mother of God: the Son was sent by His heavenly Father 
to the Mother for the salvation of poor sinners (To Marien is gekomen des 
hemelschen vaders sone uns armen sunders to frommen, verse 5). 

Didactic songs with a dialogic structure are characteristic for the 
devotional culture of the late medieval era as well as particularly easy to 
remember; such structures are also found in texts from the Devotio mod- 
erna. One well-known example is the liber interne consolationis (“Book 
of internal consolation”) of the Imitatio Christi by Thomas a Kempis, in 
which thoughts about following Christ inwardly are unfolded in a dialogue 
between the Lord and His servant.?° There had been a continuous tradi- 
tion of writing religious texts in the form of a dialogue between Christ and 
the soul from Augustine onwards.3 The biblical Song of Songs,3” which 
is structured in the same dialogic manner, served as a model for medita- 
tion in several respects.38 A clear demonstration of this is provided by the 
meditation on the Cross, Heff vp dyn cruce (“Lift up your cross”), from the 


33 In the original these are preceded by 17 songs in Latin and a mixture of Latin and 
German. http://mugi.hfmt-hamburg.de/Liederbuch_Tirs (directory E). 

34 Hölscher, Niederdeutsche geistliche Lieder und Sprüche (1854), V. 

35 Pohl, Thomas a Kempis, Vol. 2 (1904), 139-263. 

36 Largier, “Inner Senses—Outer Senses”, 4. 

37 Largier, “Inner Senses—Outer Senses”, 4. 

38 For more about the Song of Songs as a model for the inner space during meditation 
cf. Diener, “Entering the bedchamber of your soul”, 344-345. 
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Wienhausen Songbook, fol. 16r (Appendix na).?? It is also transmitted in 
the “Anna of Cologne”, fol. 59v; “Catherina Tirs”, Nr. 45; “Werden”, Nr. 23; 
“Deventer”, p. 36; and other sources.?° The meditation belongs to a group 
of dialogic poems between Jesus, the bridegroom (dominus), and the soul, 
His bride (anima). This particular song is a sacred minne dialogue from 
the Netherlands that may have originated in northern German.*? The 
only source to record it with a melody is the Wienhausen Songbook; 
the Deventer Songbook merely refers to another otherwise unknown 
tune (dit is die wyse In nyden byn ic dicke bedroeft, “This is the tune ‘I am 
often distressed by envy’”).*? Over 18 stanzas the song relates a dialogue 
between the soul and Christ. The soul as the bride of Christ longs for her 
union with the heavenly bridegroom, but He tells her that, to be united 
with her beloved, she must take up her cross herself. In reply she pleads 
with Him that she is too young and too weak and that the cross is too 
heavy for her (Stanza 2). She is terrified of this burden. Christ responds 
to the expression of her desire for heaven (couched in mystical lan- 
guage: the only allusion to mystical union rather than a hard-won ascetic 
union) by referring to both the Song of Songs and the liturgical antiphon 
Nigra sum sed formosa (“I am black but comely”, Ct. 1:4; Ik byn brun unde 
suverlick, verse 13) in His assertion that the way to heaven is only through 
suffering (Stanzas 7 and 15). The structure of this song follows the classic 
composition of similar dialogues in the context of meditation that were 
inspired by the Song of Songs, with its “stressing [of] moments of desire 
and distance, familiarity and alienation, joy and melancholy, deprivation 
and fruition.”** 


39 The two other crucifixion meditations in ‘Wienhausen’ are transmitted without a 
melody. These are “O du eddele sedderenbom’ (fol. 35r, see also Honemann, “Kreuzesmed- 
itation”) and “Boge dyne strengen telgen” (fol. 24v). 

40 The database Dutch Songs Online lists 16 examples that are combined with various 
tunes. Except for the melodies in the Wienhausen and Deventer Songbooks the dialogue 
is set, amongst others, to the tunes of Latin hymns: Christe qui lux es et dies and Condi- 
tor alme siderum. Cf. also Mertens, “Kreuztragende Minne”, 378, Low German and Dutch 
examples. 

41 Mertens, “Kreuztragende Minne”, 376-379. Another dialogue from this group (‘Die 
innige Seele’) other than the one entitled ‘the fervent soul’ is analysed in Honemann, “Die 
‘Kreuztragende Minne’.” See also Mertens, “Kreuztragende Minne”, 377: 3. 

42 Wilbrink, Das geistliche Lied der Devotio moderna. Ein Spiegel niederländisch-deutscher 
Beziehungen (1930), 109. 

43 Cf. Dutch Songs Online. 

44 Largier, “Inner Senses—Outer Senses”, 10. 
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Song texts that focus on asceticism are typical for songs composed in 
the spirit of the Devotio moderna.* Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen (1367- 
1398), one of the earliest and most important theologians of the Devotio 
moderna, wrote in his treatise De spiritualibus ascensionibus (“The Spir- 
itual Ascent”) that the first steps of spiritual development demand hard 
work and dedication. While mystical union with God is a spontaneous gift 
from God that cannot be achieved through practice, it is not essentially 
separate from the ascetic exercises, which, according to Zerbolt, can pave 
the long and arduous way to being ready for this union.*° Normally, union 
with God can only be reached after death and only very exceptionally in 
this life; but it is nevertheless possible to draw closer to this aim through- 
out one’s whole life. One way to draw nearer to God is through singing. 


Songbooks and Prayer Books 


It should not be assumed that every song collection may be seen as a 
songbook in the modern sense, that is, that the songs collected in it would 
definitely have been sung audibly. Caution is advised, particularly with 
song collections that have no musical notation. The transition from prayer 
book to sacred songbook is fluid and a clear separation of the two is often 
not possible.” A well-known example is Die Gheestelijcke Melody (“The 
Spiritual Melody”), one of the two meditational cycles contained in a col- 
lection of Middle Dutch poems from the end of the 15th century, which 
has been transmitted both as a songbook with notation and as a prayer 
book without notation.*® The same indistinct boundaries can be observed 


45 Hascher-Burger, “Music and Meditation”, 362-363. 

46 Gerrits, Inter timorem et spem, 264-269. Hascher-Burger, Singen für die Seligkeit, 
85-91. 

47 Sacred songs without notation are found as prayers in a prayer book from the Chor- 
frauenstift Steterburg in Lower Saxony, Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. 
Guelf. 1140 Helmst. For the inventory of books from this Augustinian foundation see Kruse 
and Schnabel, “Biicher in Bewegung”. 

48 Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, LTK 2058; Den Haag, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 75 
H 42; Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms. nova series 12875. There is currently 
no modern edition of those manuscripts without notation. A facsimile edition of the 
Leiden manuscript in Obbema, Die gheestelijcke melody Ms Leiden, University Library, Ltk. 
2085 (1975). An extract from Die Gheestelijcke Melody without notation is in the private 
ownership of Herman Mulder, diplomatically edited in Mulder, “Gebedenboek”, 166-171. 
For more on Die Gheestelijcke Melody see Hascher-Burger, Singen für die Seligkeit, 119-124; 
Joldersma, “Vernacular Religious Song”, 381-383. 
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in the Ebstorf Songbook. Its songs are not notated, the tune being indi- 
cated for only two songs, and most songs end with the typical conclu- 
sion for a prayer, Amen. Taking into account its palaeographic structure 
and contents, which compare to those of the rapiaria, it is questionable 
whether it can be described as a song manuscript. This is particularly true 
for the uniquely transmitted songs, as they lack any clear criteria for a 
definition as song such as music notation or a melody indication. The 
manuscript displays more characteristics of a monastic devotional book, 
thus emphasizing the closeness of sacred song to prayer and meditation. 

The “Songbook of Anna of Cologne” is also difficult to classify defini- 
tively as a songbook. The colophon on fol. ır characterizes the manuscript 
as a prayer book:*9 Dit beth boek hoert toe anna van collen der et fynt eer et 
verloeren w|ort] der sterft ouc wall eer hey kranck wort (“This prayer book 
belongs to Anna of Cologne; whoever finds it before it was lost [i.e. steals 
it], will probably die before he was ill [i.e. will meet a violent end].”).5° 
Indeed, only 22 songs are written with tunes for either one or two voices; 
and only four indicate the tune to which they should be sung. In total, 37 
songs are described as carmen, but the majority show neither notation nor 
any indication as to their tune.*! It is possible that the term carmen, often 
translated in this manuscript as song, may merely refer to a metrical poem 
without any implication of a sung performance.°? Up until now little has 
been known about the manner in which songs are embedded into medita- 
tional processes. They could be sung aloud or prayed in silence. Valuable 
information is provided by a corpus of source texts containing prayers, 
songs and meditations for private worship: the devotional manuscripts 
from the convent of Medingen and the other Lüneburg convents. 


Devotional Manuscripts from Medingen with Musical Notation 


More than 30 manuscripts from Medingen have been found; 24 contain 
musical notation for liturgical chants and numerous sacred songs in both 
Latin and Low German (> Lähnemann). In addition, several prayer books 


49 The complete decoding of this note is from Koldau, “Weibliche Kulturräume”, 187 
n. 39. 

50 Colophon quoted following Koldau, “Weibliche Kulturräume”, 171 n. 1. 

51 Exceptions are four Latin Christmas hymns, of which three are monophonic and one 
is notated for two voices. 

52 The term ‘carmen’ is probably used with this meaning in Johannes Mauburnus’ Rose- 
tum exercitiorum spiritualium, Hascher-Burger, “Music and Meditation”, 351. 
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containing musical notation, albeit to a lesser extent and with a more 
modest programme of illumination, have also been preserved from other 
convents and houses of Canonesses in Lower Saxony, including Ebstorf,°3 
Wienhausen,?* Gandersheim,” and Steterburg.°® Only a few chants and 
songs are written out in full, as usually only the incipit is recorded. The 
majority of the chants are written using Gothic choral notation without 
lines (> Mattern). Some are written out incompletely and therefore can- 
not be sung unless the tune is already known.?? Each of the devotional 
manuscripts is unique with regard to its notation. Even when certain pas- 
sages correspond, the proportion of chants that have notation is particular 
to each copy and apparently adjusted for the personal needs of the user.8 
There is a close connection between meditation and notation without 
lines. In this case, there are repeated instructions for a style of perform- 
ance typical for the meditative context: “singing in the heart” and “singing 
with the devotion of the heart”. 

One of the Medingen prayer books now in Gotha contains the Christmas 
song Louet sistu iesu crist (“Praise to you, o Jesus Christ”) four times, with 
notation.?? On fol. 26r, the first verse is written out in full and notated. It 
is introduced by the rubric: “Sing here with all the devotion of your heart 
and say: Praise to you, o Jesus Christ”.°° The instruction “sing here” indi- 
cates that the song is embedded in the surrounding text, which is a step- 
by-step Christmas meditation that alternates prayers and songs with the 
re-creation, in the meditating imagination, of the events in the stable.®! 

In the context of a meditatio for Easter Sunday, an introductory rubric 
to the Easter hymn Crist is upstande (“Christ is Risen”) urges that it be 
sung from the heart with great joy. Easter Day should be celebrated as 
the wedding day of the soul with her risen bridegroom in her bedchamber 
(Appendix ub).®? The song Crist is upstande occurs as part of a trilogy, 


53 Ebstorf, Klosterarchiv, Hs. IV 18. Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge, 24-25. 

54 Wienhausen, Klosterarchiv, Hs. 51. Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge, 121. 

55 Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 1299.2 Helmst. 

56 Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 1353 Helmst. 

57 For information about the notation in the Medingen devotional manuscripts see 
Hascher-Burger, “Notation, Devotion und Emotion”. 

58 Cf. Hascher-Burger, “Notation, Devotion und Emotion”, 41. 

59 Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, Memb. II 84. Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge, 71. 

60 Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, Memb. II 84, fol. 26r: “Dar tho singhe du myt ghanser 
andacht dynes herten vnde secghe: Louet sistu, iesu crist”. 

61 Andersen, Das Kind sehen. 

62 Trier, Bistumsarchiv, 528, fol. nov. Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge, 89. 
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the first two chants of which are derived from the Latin Easter liturgy.S® 
However, in the prayer book, the liturgical context is less important 
than a personal visualization by the person seeing herself as the bride of 
Christ—one of the most popular mystical images among nuns. The way 
nuns experienced God developed along different lines to that of monks. 
For nuns, the appropriate manner of reaching God was that of the vir- 
gin waiting for her bridegroom and devoting herself to Him in medita- 
tion and prayer.6* The reference to the bridal bed may be regarded as 
an additional commentary on the context of meditation, as, according to 
Bernard of Clairvaux, in his work On the Song of Songs, the bridal chamber 
is the ultimate metaphor for “the mystery of divine contemplation” (II, 3) 
when the person meditating receives her bridegroom in the bedchamber 
of her soul.® Thus, the devotional book describes how the soul sings from 
the heart with great joy in the innermost room, in the expectation of the 
embraces of her bridegroom. Liturgy, song, and mystical experience as the 
bride of Christ are inextricably intertwined. 

Another Medingen prayer book indicates the parallel performance of 
liturgy and contemplation: “When the choir sings ‘Hallelujah’ as they leave 
the church, say with inward celebration: ‘O dearest treasure, noble vessel 
of balm, beloved ‘Hallelujah! ” (Appendix uc).®° Here the meditating per- 
son speaks the beginning of a vernacular song in inner celebration at the 
same time as the audible liturgical celebration by the choir. However, the 
meaning of the situation reaches beyond mere parallelism. In the com- 
mand Dic in mentali iubilo (“Say in inner jubilation”) the unspeakable joy 
of mystical transport resonates, welling up wordlessly in the soul in order 
to praise God adequately.” The terminology is reminiscent of mystical 
transport, even if this is not de facto achieved. This becomes clear from 
the way in which the meditation continues, as it leads to an Easter song— 
notated without lines—that is to be sung with the heart and the mouth. 

The rubric of a song honouring the apostle Thomas in another devo- 
tional manuscript refers exclusively to spiritual listening and singing in 
the heart: “Therefore, o true daughter of Blessed Thomas, exult and rejoice 
in the joy of your heart, as if you were to hear spiritually this sweet song; 


63 Hec est dies quam fecit dominus: Introit to the first mass on Easter Sunday. Surrexit 
dominus de sepulchro: an antiphon that is sung throughout the Easter period. 

64 Cf. Schlotheuber, “Die gelehrten Bräute Christi”, 54-56. 

65 Diener, “Entering the bedchamber of your soul”, 343-344. 

66 Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Kldnge, 98-99. 

67 Fuhrmann, Herz und Stimme, 101-117. 
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sing it in your heart”.68 Here, spiritual hearing is added to singing with the 
heart as a further inner activity. Both occur within the context of contem- 
plation and both are indispensable to expressing the delight of the heart 
in reaching the desired elation.® 


Singing with the Heart—Singing with the Mouth 


Emotional involvement was indispensable for meditation and, therefore, 
for developing piety. Against the background of yearning for and seek- 
ing unification with God, early Christianity had developed a theory that 
opposed the physical or outer senses with the emotional inner senses.”° 
These involve far more than a purely metaphorical correspondence to the 
physical senses: “They constitute and construct a specific reality of the 
mind. They form a new and previously unknown life of the soul, and 
they are...intrinsically linked to the experience and exploration of 
emotional arousal in medieval spirituality.””! What was generally impos- 
sible to accomplish with the physical senses, namely a mystical unio, was 
the very thing the soul strove for on the path of spiritual development 
with the help of the inner senses. The affective state of mind for prayer 
and meditation therefore relied on the inner senses. Addressing them 
more intensively during prayer and meditation opens up the necessary 
area of emotion. This process led to an affective approach which com- 
plemented a primarily intellectual method of interpretation. This was the 
preferred style of the faithful within the circles of the Devotio moderna 
and beyond. Within the realm of music, the complementarity of inner 
and outer senses extends also to the reception of sound, resulting in inner 
hearing and outer hearing. 

In the late medieval era, Jean Gerson’s treatise De Canticordo was par- 
ticularly widely disseminated. It depicts singing with the heart as a nec- 
essary aid in rising up to God, in opposition to singing with the mouth,” 
and points out the important differences between the different types of 


68 Hamburg, SUB, cod. in scrin. 208, fol. 253r: “Ergo, o propria filia beati Thome, exulta 
et letare in leticia cordis tui quasi spiritualiter audias hoc dulce canticum, canta illud in 
corde tuo etc.” Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge, 73. 

69 For more on “Singing in the heart” in songbooks see Joldersma, “Vernacular Religious 
Song”, 381-383. 

70 Cf. Largier, “Inner Senses—Outer Senses”, especially 4-5 and 9-10. 

71 Quotation in Largier, “Inner Senses—Outer Senses”, 5. 

72 This tractate has been researched, edited and translated into modern French by 
Fabre, La doctrine. Fabre, La doctrine, 13 who declares the “Chant du coeur” (song of the 
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singing, which themselves correspond to specific differences between 
Paul’s injunction to put aside the “old man” and renew the spirit of the 
heart (Eph 4:22): Singing with the mouth belongs to the “old man’; singing 
with the heart to the “new man”.’3 Music for several voices is an expres- 
sion of singing with the mouth, as only audible singing offers the possi- 
bility of coordinating the voices. In contrast, singing with the heart is an 
intimate and hidden activity by each individual, to whom God alone has 
access. 

Within this context, singing with the heart and with the mouth may be 
seen as two forms of liturgical singing practice: singing with the mouth is 
the audible singing of the choir during the liturgy; singing with the heart 
is the inaudible singing of the individual during contemplation. It seems, 
however, that neither way of singing was strictly separated from the other 
in the practice of meditation. In his manual for meditation, the Rose- 
tum exercitiorum spiritualium (“Rosary of spiritual exercises”), Johannes 
Mauburnus calls the inaudible singing with the heart an alternative to 
a voiced performance with the mouth. Both types of singing should be 
applied when there is a lack of motivation to meditate. By contrast, the 
Medingen prayer book mentions both in simultaneous performance 
(Appendix uc), demonstrating a broad spectrum of musical practice 
directed towards achieving union with God. 


* * * 


A lively interaction between liturgy and music has been documented 
from the time of the early Church.” By the late-medieval era it had been 
developed in such a way that contemplation no longer involved liturgical 
chants alone, but included sacred songs in both Latin and the vernacular. 
This development was closely linked with the flowering of private medita- 
tion in, above all, cloistered circles, meditation that may often be observed 
in northern Germany under the influence of the Windesheim Reform. It 
expresses itself on several levels: the first is codicological and concerns 
characteristic source types such as the rapiarium, which may contain not 
just textual extracts but also songs. The second level concerns the textual 
structure of songs; for example, the characteristic dialogic songs, which 


heart) to be a means of ascent to God. Cf also the explanations of inner jubilation in 
Fuhrmann, Herz und Stimme, 101-117 and 286-317. 

73 Fabre, La doctrine, 22, a tabular overview of the differences between singing with the 
heart and singing with the mouth. 

74 Cornet, “Arnhem Mystical Sermons”, 555. 
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present the complex relationship between the soul and her bridegroom 
Christ in the tradition of the Song of Songs and related theological tracts. 
The third level manifests itself in late-medieval prayer and devotional 
books, in particular those from Medingen, which contain liturgical chants 
and sacred songs with notation for meditation, as well as prayers and texts 
written for meditation. In music, late-medieval mystical and devotional 
culture met. Singing with the heart offered the opportunity of approaching 
the unio with God individually, while communal singing made the faithful 
part of a devotional culture that extended beyond individual experience 
and transcended convent walls. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
RELIGIOUS SONG AND DEVOTIONAL CULTURE IN NORTHERN GERMANY 


ua) Dialogue between God and the Soul from the Wienhäuser Liederbuch 


Wienhausen, Klosterarchiv, HS 9, fol. 16r. The “Dialogue between God and 
the Soul” in the Wienhausen Songbook is edited by Alpers, Wienhäuser 
Liederbuch (1948), No. 19. It is also transmitted in five more Low German 
manuscripts, one Dutch and one High German manuscript, and a Dutch 
print. In the dialogue, God encourages the flagging soul to follow Him. The 
version of the Liederbuch der Catharina Tirs is edited by Hölscher, Nieder- 
deutsche Geistliche Lieder und Sprüche (1854), V. A digitalized edition is 
available on the website ofthe Hochschule für Musik und Theater Hamburg 
(http://mugi.hfmt-hamburg.de/Liederbuch_Tirs). 
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1. Dominus: 1. Lord: 
“Heff up dyn cruce, myn “Lift up your cross, my dearest 
alderleveste brut, bride, 
unde volghe my na unde ga dy and follow me and go forth 
sulvest ut, yourself, 
wente ik dat vor dy gedragen hebbe; since I have carried it for you; 


hestu my leff, so volge my.” if you love me, follow me.” 
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. Anima: 

‘O Jhesus, myn alderleveste here, 

ik byn noch junck unde alto dore. 
ik hebbe dy leff, dat is jummer war, 
men dyn cruce is my alto swar.’ 


. Dominus: 

“Ik was ok iunck do ik dat droch. 

klaghe nicht, du bist old enoch; 

wener du bist olt unde kolt, 

so enhestu des cruces neyne 
gewolt.” 


. Anima: 

‘We mach lyden dut gedwangh? 
der dage is vel, dat jar is langh; 

ik byn des cruces ungewonen. 

o schone myn, alderleveste schon.’ 


. Dominus: 

“Wo bistu aldus sere vorlegen? 

du most noch striden alse eyn 
degen. 

se, ik wil castigen dyn jungen 
liff, 

du werst my anders alto stiff.” 


. Anima: 

‘O here wat du wult dat mot wesen, 
des cruces mach ik nicht genesen. 
mot dat syn unde schal ik dat dragen, 
so mot ik kranken unde vorsagen.’ 


. Dominus: 

“Wultu in den roßen baden, 

so mostu erst in den doren 
waden. 

su an dyn cruce unde dat myn, 

wu ungelick swar dat se syn.” 


. Anima: 

‘Men list doch in der hilgen scrifft: 

dyn jock si sote, dyn borden 
lichte; 

wo bistu my so rechte hart, 

myn alderleveste brodegam zart?’ 
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. Soul: 


‘O Jesus, my dearest Lord, 

I am still young and too foolish. 
You are dear to me, this is ever true 
but your cross is too heavy for me.’ 


. Lord: 


“I myself was young when I carried it; 

do not complain, you are old enough; 

when you are old and cold, 

you will not be able to master the 
cross.” 


. Soul: 


‘Who can suffer this strain? 

Many are the days, the year is long; 
I am not used to the cross. 

O spare me, my lovely dear.’ 


. Lord: 


“How are you so sluggish? 

You have to strive like a 
champion. 

Look, I will castigate your young 
body, 

otherwise you are getting too stiff” 


. Soul: 


‘Lord, what you want has to happen, 
I cannot relieve myself of the cross. 
If it needs be and I have to carry it; 
then I have to flag and fail.’ 


. Lord: 


“If you want to bathe in roses, 

you will have to wade through 
thorns. 

Look at your cross and at mine, 

how different their weight is.” 


. Soul: 


‘One can read in Holy Scripture, 

that your yoke is sweet, your burden 
light; 

why are you so hard on me, 

my dearest gentle bridegroom?’ 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. Dominus: 


“Ungewonheyt beswaret den 
mot; 

lyd unde swich, id wert noch wol 
gut. 

myn cruce is eyn kostlik pant; 

wen ik dat gan, de is myn 
frunt.” 


Anima: 
‘Dem frunde gistu kleyne rast, 
my gruet vor der swaren 
last; 
ik sorge, ik enkunnes mogen herden. 
O sote Jhesu, wat rades schal 
myner werden?’ 


Dominus: 

“Dat hymmelrike lyt gewalt. 

du byst noch van leve alto kolt. 

heddestu my leff, dat worde noch 
gud, 

wente de leve maket alle dingh 
sote.” 


Anima: 

‘O here, giff my der leve brant! 
myn krancheyt is dy wolbekant. 
lestu my up my selvest stan, 

so westu wol, ik mot vorgan.’ 


Dominus: 

“Ik byn brun unde suverlick, 
ik byn sote unde lefflick, 

ik geve hir arbeyt unde rast; 
betrue my, so stestu vast.” 


Anima: 

‘O here, ifft id jummer wesen 
mach, 

dynes cruces neme ik gerne vor 
drach. 

men wultu dat hebben unde mot 
dat syn, 

so sche dyn wylle unde nicht de 


myn. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Lord: 

“Anything unusual weighs heavy on 
the mind; 

suffer and be quiet, it will turn out 
well. 

My cross is a costly bond; 

he to whom I grant it, will be my 
friend.” 


Soul: 

‘To your friend you give little respite, 

I am apprehensive about the heavy 
burden; 

I fear I might not be able to sustain it. 

O sweet Jesus, what help will come 
to me? 


Lord: 

“The heavenly kingdom suffers 
aggression. 

You are still too cold in your love. 

If you had love, all would end well, 

since love makes everything sweet.” 


Soul: 

‘O Lord, give me the fire of love! 
My weakness is well known to you. 
If you leave me to my own devices, 
you know full well, I will perish.’ 


Lord: 

“Jam brown and comely, 

I am sweet and lovely, 

I give here labour and rest; 

trust me, then you will be steadfast. 


” 


Soul: 

‘O Lord, if it could be done in any 
way, 

I would gladly forgo your cross. 

But if you want to and it need be, 

then your will should prevail and 
not mine.’ 
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15. Dominus: 

“To dem hymmelrike is eyn wech 
alleyne, 

dat is des cruces unde anders 
neyn. 

alle dyn wolvart unde dyn heyl 

lyd an dem cruce, nu kus eyn 
deyl.” 


16. Anima: 

‘Scholde ik dyn hulde unde dyn 
rike vorlesen, 

verhundert cruce wolde ik darvor 
utkesen. 

here, giff my macht unde 
litsamheyt 

unde crucege my wol, id sy my leff 
edder leyd.’ 


Dominus: 

“Alse dy dat cruce to herten geyt, 

so denke, wat ik dy hebbe bereyt; 

my sulves geve ik dy to lone 

unde myt den engelen de ewigen 
cronen.’ 


17. 


18. Anima: 
‘O myn alderleveste zele! 
Myn god, myn leff unde der 
werlde heyl! 
su an dat gut, dat Jhesus is, 
des hymmelrikes bystu wys.’ 
Amen. 
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15. Lord: 
“There is only one way to heaven, 
which is the one of the cross and no 
other. 
All your well-being and your 
salvation 
lies in the cross, greet it with a kiss!” 


16. Soul: 
‘Should I lose your grace and your 
kingdom, 
I would rather choose four hundred 
crosses. 
Lord, give me strength and 
endurance 
and crucify me, whether I like it or 
not.’ 
17. Lord: 
“If you take the cross to heart, 
consider what I have prepared for you; 
I will give myself to you as reward 
and with the angels the eternal 
crown.” 
18. Soul: 


‘O my dearest soul! 

My God, my beloved and the 
world’s salvation! Behold the good 
which is Jesus, 

then you are assured of heaven.’ 
Amen 


ub) Singing and Embracing the Bridegroom ina 
Low German Prayer Book 


The description of the encounter of the devout soul as bride with Christ is 
transmitted in several of the Medingen Prayer Books; Ein niederdeutsches 
Gebetbuch, ed. Mante (1960), 144, checked against the manuscript Trier, 


Bistumsarchiv, Hs. 528, fol. uov. 


Wan de brut kumpt vor dat bedde 
eres brudeghammes vnde sut ene 
stande mit vte-reckeden armen, se 
lefliken to entfanghende, so singhet se 
mit groter vroude eres herten dat sute 
brut-leet: 


When the bride comes before the 

bed of her bridegroom and sees Him 
standing there with His arms spread 
wide to embrace her lovingly, she 
sings this sweet bridal song with great 
joy in her heart: 
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Hec est dies quam fecit Dominus! 
Exultemus et letemur in ea! 
Surrexit dominus de sepulchro, 
qui pro nobis pependit in ligno. 
Crist is vpstande! 
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This is the day the Lord made! 
Let us rejoice and be happy in it! 
The Lord is risen from the grave, 
he who for us hung on the cross. 
Christ is risen! 


uc) Rhyming Prayer for the Hallelujah in the Mass at Easter 


The prayer expresses the speaker’s jubilation at Easter and places her 
amidst the choir of angels. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Lat. liturg. f. 4, 
fol. 37r-38r. Printed in Lipphardt, Die liturgische Funktion deutscher Kirchen- 
lieder (1972) 183, checked against the parallel manuscript Landesbibliothek 


Hannover, Ms. 175. 


Dum chorus exultando canit 
iocundum ‘alleluja’, dic in mentali 
iubilo: 


O du dure schat, 
eddele balsem vat, 
herteleve ‘alleluia’! 


Vth dy is alle gnade vnde soticheyt 
vloten, alle blisscop vnde alle vroude 
is in dy besloten, wente du bist vter 
hilghen dreualdicheyt sproten vnde 
se is suluen an dy besloten. 


Din lof kan nement grunden, 

dik kan vul louen nen tuncghe, 

in deme throne der gotheyt 

wordeste erst ghevunden, dar dik 

de hemmelschen seyden sotelken 
klunghen vnde de hilghen enghele so 
vroliken sunghen, dar vmme singhe ik 
mit herten vnde mit munde in desser 
vroliken stunde: 


“Alleluja cum alleluja” 
Dat is de alder soteste sangh 
vnd alles hemeles seyden clangh. 


Alleluja nova laus et iocunda 
Paschalis iubilei ardenti amore 
cantabitur 

et bonus ac misericors deus dulciter 
in ea laudabitur, 

Alleluja 


When the choir sings “Hallelujah” as 
they leave the church, say with inward 
jubilation: 


O dearest treasure, 
noble vessel of balm, 
beloved “Hallelujah”! 


All grace and sweetness has flowed 
from you and all delight and joy are 
contained in you, for you have sprung 
from the goodness of the Holy Trinity, 
and the Trinity itselfis contained in you. 


No one can fathom your praise; 

no tongue can fully praise you, 

you were found first of all in the 
throne of the Godhead, 

where the heavenly stringed 
instruments sounded sweetly for you 
and the holy angels sang with such joy; 
therefore I sing with heart and mouth 
at this joyful hour: 


“Alleluia with Alleluia”. 
This the sweetest song of all and 
the sound of all the heavenly strings! 


Hallelujah, the new and joyful praise 
hymn of the Easter celebration is 
being sung with burning love, 
sweetly praising the good and 
merciful Lord, 

Halleluja. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


LITURGY AND PERFORMANCE IN NORTHERN GERMANY: 
TWO EASTER PLAYS FROM WIENHAUSEN 


Tanja Mattern 


Wienhausen belongs to the group of Lüneburg convents that, in the 
decades between the reform movement of the 15th century and the 
introduction of the Lutheran Reformation, developed a lively activity 
in the field of manuscript production (> Hascher-Burger, Schlotheuber, 
Lahnemann). Texts from the preceding period have survived in noticeably 
smaller numbers, although tapestries, stained glass windows, wall paint- 
ings and other pictorial decoration are clear evidence of a broad spectrum 
of literary knowledge on the part of the nuns.! This only enhances the 
importance of the texts that, together with a host of small objects, came to 
light when the floorboards of the nuns choir were lifted in 1953. The find 
included rivet spectacles, small devotional images and various everyday 
objects, and numerous small books which provide at least some indica- 
tion of how diverse the literature in the convent must have been. The 
equally numerous devotional images furnish evidence for the considerable 
knowledge of iconography and the influence of mysticism in Wienhausen 
(> Schlotheuber). This is confirmed by the most recent, equally unusual, 
discovery of fragments of text, found when the garments for the wooden 
sculptures were restored. The hems had been reinforced with strips of 
parchment. Some had been taken from a Middle Low German manuscript 
of the Sachsenspiegel; others from a hitherto unknown Middle Low Ger- 
man Passion treatise that reshapes extracts from the Middle Low German 
Bordesholmer Marienklage, a 14th-century Passion play, into a dialogue 
with Christ. The finds from the nuns’ choir include two small (note)books 
with dramatized versions of the Easter story. The fragment of an Easter 


1 Bibliography on Wienhausen on www.cistopedia.org/index.php?id=2274; surveys in 
English in the works by June Mecham listed there. 
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play in a mixture of languages has attracted enduring scholarly interest.” 
By contrast, the manuscript containing a Latin Easter ceremonial which 
must also have been composed at the turn of the 14th to the 15th century 
is less well known. It is a rare stroke of luck that two Easter celebrations 
from a northern German convent have been preserved. The documents 
are obviously independent of each other and hence demonstrate not only 
the particular status of this celebration but also the coexistence of differ- 
ent text traditions. 

At the heart of Easter ceremonials and of Easter plays is the visit to 
Christ’s sepulchre by the Three Marys, the Visitatio sepulchri, which devel- 
oped out of the trope Quem queritis in sepulchro (“Whom do you seek in 
the sepulchre?”) that forms part of Matins on Easter Day (> Lahnemann) 
and can be traced back to the 10th century. These texts, highly significant 
from both a literary and theological point of view, were found throughout 
Europe, and were particularly popular in northern German women’s con- 
vents, as shown by discoveries in recent decades, especially in Medingen 
and Gernrode.* A considerable amount of visual evidence, above all the 
paintings for which Wienhausen is famous—namely those which cover 
the whole of the Gothic nuns’ choir—demonstrates the particular sig- 
nificance of the Easter festival for the nuns’ particular devotional culture. 
Nonetheless, the German-Latin Easter Play (ms. Wie36) and the Latin Eas- 
ter Ceremonial (ms. Wie8o) have not been studied in context. Hence the 
following contribution will present the largely unknown Latin Visitatio 
sepulchri through a comparison with the mixed-language version, high- 
lighting their potential (and diverse) functions within the Wienhausen 
convent, the spiritual life of the Lüneburg women’s convents, and their 
specific form of devotion and mysticism. 


2 Klosterarchiv Wienhausen, Hs. 36 (formerly M 7 and Hs. D), fol. ır-6r. Mentioned 
briefly in Sievers, Das Wienhäuser Liederbuch (1954), 22; also Linke, “Wienhäuser Osterspiel 
(Fragment)” (1999); first edition with facsimile and commentary by Lipphardt, “Die Visita- 
tio sepulchri in Zisterzienserinnenklöstern der Lüneburger Heide” (1972). 

3 Klosterarchiv Wienhausen, Hs. 80 (formerly Hs. C), ır-uv; see also Sievers, Das Wien- 
häuser Liederbuch, 22); Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge (2008), 123; Koldau, “Liturgie 
und Andacht: Passion und Ostern in den musikalischen Quellen der Lüneburger Klöster” 
(2010), 308; Lipphardt dates Wie36 to the “end of the fourteenth century” (“Die Visita- 
tio Sepulchri,” 126), Bockmann to the “turn of the fourteenth to the fifteenth century” 
(“Bemerkungen zum ‘Wienhäuser Osterspielfragment’” (2010), 82). 

4 Linke and Mehler, “Osterfeiern” (1989); de Boor, Die Textgeschichte der lateinischen 
Osterfeiern (1967); Lipphardt, Lateinische Osterfeiern und Osterspiele. Teile 1-9 (1975-1990); 
Bergmann, Katalog der deutschsprachigen geistlichen Spiele und Marienklagen des Mittel- 
alters (1986). 
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Description of the Wienhausen Easter Booklets 


Like many of the Wienhausen manuscripts that have been preserved, the 
two texts have each come down to us in independent, small-format fas- 
cicles in a tacketed binding. Thanks to the discovery in the nuns’ choir, 
we are dealing with a type of manuscript which otherwise enjoyed a dis- 
tinctly worse chance of being preserved than did the large-format codices 
in stable bindings; thus, the contents and use of the manuscripts expand 
our knowledge of the production and reception of literature within the 
convent. The manuscript of the Latin Easter Ceremonial measures a 
mere 7 x 5 cms; contains 11 leaves (a quaternion, fol. ır-8v; a single leaf, 
fol. gr-v; and a double leaf, fol. 1or—11v); and the binding is stitched into a 
blank parchment leaf that has a flap on the back into which leaves were 
presumably fastened. The very thin, raggedly cut pages display remnants 
of rubrication which do not belong to this text; this suggests the recy- 
cling of parchment that had probably had its text erased. The transmitted 
text displays no ornamental or structuring elements, a feature quite in 
keeping with its functional character. The script, too, is a plain, simpli- 
fied textualis; the text, on the other hand, includes five-line Gothic choral 
notation throughout (> Hascher-Burger). Every page contains five lines 
of text and musical notation which fill up the side completely, leaving a 
minimal margin. The text that has been preserved is written by a single 
hand and in the same black ink as the notes, while the lines of the staves 
are drawn in light-brown ink. However, it cannot be conclusively estab- 
lished whether the subsequent additions and corrections also stem from 
this hand. The state of preservation varies strikingly: folios 3v-gv are in 
relatively good condition, whereas the text and notes on fol. ır-3r and 
10r-11v are, apart from a few fragments, virtually illegible. These sections 
may well have been erased deliberately, for on several of the poorly leg- 
ible pages, text and musical notation have been more or less completely 
rubbed out, whereas the staves without notes are still entirely visible. It 
is also striking that fol. gv is well preserved, whereas the following leaf, 
fol. 10r, is all but illegible. 

Despite the small format, in the passages that have been preserved 
the musical notation in the manuscript is careful and easily legible; the 
text is punctuated by means of dots at the end of verses; the start of text 
passages is marked by capitalization. It is unusual for the text not to be 
structured according to roles or stage directions, as most Easter ceremoni- 
als and Easter plays contain rubrics that provide information (sometimes 
at considerable length) about the intended performance, whereas often 
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only the initials of the individual parts are recorded. The reduction of 
the text to its opening phrase occurs only twice here: on the repetition 
of the refrain heu quantus est noster dolor (“Alas, how great is our grief”) 
and in Wipo’s Easter sequence, the Victimae paschali laudes (“To the Pas- 
chal sacrifice”). At some point a considerable number of corrections to 
the text of the Latin Easter Ceremonial were undertaken; only a few mis- 
takes were missed in the process, which points to the female scribe’s solid 
command of Latin (> Schlotheuber). The error mor[line break]nalia is 
revealing (l. 75). As a rule, the reading carnalia has come down to us for 
this passage, but the variant mortalia occurs as well. This combination 
(mornalia) can only be explained by the scribe’s having both variants 
before her or being familiar with both.? 

The manuscript of the Latin-German Easter play is larger (11 x 8 cms) 
and consists of only three parchment double leaves that were stitched 
together. Since the text begins in mid-sentence, leaves may have gone 
missing, possibly the binding as well. Passages in Latin with musical 
notation (here Metz neumes) alternate with passages in Middle Low 
German (with North Low Saxon features) but without musical notation: 
while striking by comparison to the Latin Ceremonial, this is typical for 
mixed-language plays.® The arrangement and ornamentation of the text 
are more lavish than the Latin text. The margin is wider and the initial 
letters of the Latin passages are clearly distinguished by their size, deco- 
ration and rubrication. In contrast to the Ceremonial, some roles have 
been indicated retrospectively and imperfectly by the rubricator using the 
remaining space, which is not always sufficient. Christ (salvator) and Mary 
Magdalene (maria magdalena) are marked; in the Victimae paschali laudes 
the role of the choir (chorus) is added above it, and in the addendum, 
without rubrication, the participation of the apostle Thomas is implicit. 
Apart from the retrospectively added scene with Thomas, all passages 
of the text are written in their entirety, including the Victimae paschali, 
here additionally amplified by paraphrases of the stanzas in Middle Low 
German (> Lähnemann). 


5 In Lipphardt’s edition only Nottuln! und Nottuln? (nos. 794, 795) contain the reading 
mortalia; all others transmit carnalia. In the Nottuln celebrations, however, the strophe 
consists of two lines only and reads Prima quidem hec varia/stola tulit mortalia (Lipphardt, 
Lateinische Osterfeiern, vol. 5 and 9, no. 990). In Wie8o the initial syllable mor may have 
been erased but certainly not corrected to car. 

6 Bockmann, “Bemerkungen”, 82 and n. 7; Lipphardt, “Die Visitatio sepulchri in Zister- 
zienserinnenklöstern der Lüneburger Heide” (1972), 126. 
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Easter Play and Easter Ceremonial. The Text Type of the Fragments 


To the extent the beginning of the Latin Easter Ceremonial can be recon- 
structed, we find the Procession of the Three Marys to the Tomb, the Pur- 
chase of the Ointment, the Three Marys at the Tomb, the Appearance of 
the Risen Christ to Mary Magdalene, the Victimae paschali, and the Race 
of the Apostles Peter, and John to Christ’s Tomb (John 20:4). What fol- 
lows can no longer be read. Structurally, the text belongs to Type III of 
the Easter ceremonial, which encompasses only 43 of the 650 ceremoni- 
als listed by Lipphardt.’ The sequence of scenes is opened by the obliga- 
tory Visitatio sepulchri, followed by the Hortulanus scene, the encounter 
with Christ as gardener which is often combined with Christ’s revelation 
of His Resurrection to the disciples and, finally, by the Apostles’ Race to 
Christ’s Tomb, which can also be omitted. The Easter Play, which begins 
in the middle of the Hortulanus scene, also belongs to this type, at least 
in the form preserved here. Whether the text contained scenes above and 
beyond the Visitatio sepulchri (whose inclusion may be assumed) can- 
not be determined. The scene of Christ’s revelation of Himself to Mary 
Magdalene, a chance meeting between Mary Magdalene and Thomas 
(added in the margin) and, finally, the Victimae paschali follow. The Apos- 
tles’ Race is missing and the text must, indeed, have been meant to end 
here as a very clear, raised full stop is placed after the final word and the 
remaining lines on fols. 6r and 6v are empty. 

The various types of Latin Easter ceremonials do not follow one another 
chronologically and differ regionally. Thus, German ceremonials differ 
from the Anglo-Norman and Prague festivities, but various groupings 
may be recognized even among the German ceremonials. Type III, which 
on the whole is recorded markedly less frequently, is well represented 
in North Germany. The earliest example (12th or 13th century) is found 
in an antiphonary from the foundation for Augustinian Canonesses in 
Marienberg (near Helmstedt); apart from a Low German Easter sequence 
it is composed in Latin. Another Latin ceremonial, from Brunswick, dates 
from the second half of the 14th century; is preserved in a lectionary from 
the collegiate church of Saint Blasius; and is remarkable for its rubrics, 
which draw particular attention to the performers’ gestures. However, the 


7 On the three Types see Lipphardt, Lateinische Osterfeiern und Osterspiele; statistics 
based on Petersen, Ritual und Theater. Mefsallegorese, Osterfeier und Osterspiel im Mittela- 
lter (2004), 125 and n. 136; other numbers in Bockmann, “Bemerkungen”, 83 n. 11. 
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majority of the texts that have come down to us date, like the two Wien- 
hausen manuscripts, to the 15th century, such as the ceremonials from 
Nottuln, Havelberg, Osnabriick, and Wolfenbiittel. The latter was recorded 
with a Marian lament in a miscellany also compiled in Brunswick. Its 
structure follows the Latin textual tradition and, like the “Wienhausen 
Easter Play” (Wienhduser Osterspiel), is augmented by passages in the ver- 
nacular. Two ceremonials from the convent of Augustinian Canonesses in 
Nottuln (near Miinster) have also been preserved, although, in contrast 
to Wienhausen, both are transmitted in liturgical manuscripts and are 
mutually dependent. The second ceremonial differs from the first in the 
greater number of scenes and in the stage directions. Crist is up gestanden 
(“Christ is Risen”), the Low German version of the Leise that is sung by 
the congregation (vulgus) in the Havelberg Ceremonial (Osterfeiern 5, 
nr. 787, 94) conclusively demonstrate its northern German origins. The two 
ceremonials from the Ottonian convent for Canonesses in Gernrode are 
preserved in two Low German Ordinaries (c. 1500); however, the tradition 
itself is probably considerably older. The vernacular rubrics are extensive 
and describe, in precise detail, the participation by the Canonesses in the 
celebrations and the use, by all involved, of convent space, including the 
Holy Sepulchre, carved out of stone and one of the oldest in Germany. 
From the convent of Canonesses in Gandersheim we have a Visitatio sep- 
ulchri, although only in a 16th-century copy. The Ceremonial from the 
chapter of Canonesses in Miinster, preserved in a 16th-century copy, is 
closely related to the Gernrode ceremonial (this applies to its lengthy ver- 
nacular stage directions as well), although Type III of the Easter ceremoni- 
als was otherwise not at all widespread in the diocese of Münster.® Thus, 
the northern German transmission clearly demonstrates the popularity of 
this particular type in the women’s convents. 

Both the structure and the surviving text of the Latin Ceremonial from 
Wienhausen display a marked correspondence with the Easter Ceremonial 


8 De Boor, Die Textgeschichte, 270-272; Lipphardt, Lateinische Osterfeiern und Oster- 
spiele, vol. 5, nos. 780 (Braunschweig?), 785 (Gandersheim), 786 (Gernrode!), 786a (Gern- 
rode?), 787 (Havelberg), 791 (Marienberg), 792 (Medingen), 793 (Münster, Liebfrauen), 
794 (Nottuln!), 795 (Nottuln?); Breuer, Das mittelniederdeutsche Osnabrücker Osterspiel. 
Der Ursprung des Osterspiels und die Prozession. Untersuchung, Einleitung und Ausgabe 
(1939); Schönemann, Der Sündenfall und Marienklage. Zwei niederdeutsche Schauspiele 
aus Handschriften der Wolfenbüttler Bibliothek (1855). See, too, Lipphardt, “Die Visitatio 
sepulchri (III. Stufe) von Gernrode” (1972); Bergmann, “Osnabrücker Osterspiel” (1989); 
Hennig, “Wolfenbütteler Osterspiel” (1999); Linke, “Havelberger Osterspiel” (1981); Linke, 
“Marienberger Osterspiel” (1987); Linke, “Nottulner Osterspiel I und II (lat.)” (1987); Linke, 
“Braunschweiger Osterspiel (lat.)” (2004). 
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preserved in the prayer book from the Lüneburg convents, probably Med- 
ingen, Stadtarchiv Hildesheim, ms. Mus. 383, fol. 125v-127v. It contains 
bilingual Easter poems (> Lähnemann; Appendix 13) that show some 
notable parallels to the Wienhausen Easter Ceremonials. Of the festivi- 
ties of this type listed by Walther Lipphardt, the Medingen Ceremonial is 
the only one touse very few rubrics,? and, in the rubrics that are present, 
explicitly to name, from the Victimae paschali onwards, not only the nuns 
(Conventus) as participants but, for the two songs in the vernacular, even 
the lay community (Cives). It shares with the Ceremonial of Wienhausen 
the unusual sequence of the words (certos fratres esse mei) in the sec- 
ond line of the stanza where Christ tells Mary Magdalene to inform those 
apostles who still do not know of his Resurrection.!° 


A Significant Expansion. The Ointment-Purchase Scene 
in the Latin Easter Ceremonial 


The Latin Easter Ceremonial contains two strophes narrating the pur- 
chase of ointment by the Three Marys that do not normally belong to 
this type of ritual Easter ceremonial. This anomaly makes it even more 
difficult to categorize the text. The text itself begins with three strophes 
in verses of 15 syllables which, in a number of German Easter ceremonials 
lacking the ointment-purchase scene, represent the introduction to the 
Visitatio (Procession of the Three Marys to the Tomb). The original ver- 
sion consisted of two strophes of six verses (Aı-2) and a concluding one 
of four verses (A3) that revolve around the loss and pain experienced by 
the Three Marys, and announce the Procession to the Tomb." The third 
strophe was not expanded until the plays started to include the ointment- 
purchase scene, when two verses were added to create a transition to it. 
These strophes (of which only fragments are legible) are also preserved in 
this form here. The further progress of the Three Marys is accompanied by 


° Lipphardt (ed.), Lateinische Osterfeiern und Osterspiele, vol. 5, no. 792 and vol. 8, 
745-747. 

10 Wie8o, l. 96, Med, 1. 74. The Medingen Ceremonial (end of the 15th century) was first 
edited by Lipphardt, Lateinische Osterfeiern, vol. 5, no. 792. 

11 The following observations are based on De Boor, “Der Salbenkauf in den lateinschen 
Osterspielen des Mittelalters” (1976) 346-362. Cf. also Steinbach, Die deutschen Oster- und 
Passionsspiele des Mittelalters. Versuch einer Darstellung und Wesensbestimmung nebst 
einer Bibliographie zum deutschen geistlichen Spiel des Mittelalters (1970), 25-36; Diirre, 
Die Mercatorszene im lateinisch-liturgischen, altdeutschen und altfranzösischen religiösen 
Drama (1915). 
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decasyllabic strophes (Bı-B3), only the second of which (Amisimus enim 
solacium (“Since we have lost the comfort”) is found in the Wienhausen 
text, while the third strophe, which announces the purchase of the oint- 
ment, is missing. The Medingen Ceremonial, which likewise begins with 
strophes Aı-3, contains strophe Bı at this point. Nothing in the two texts 
indicates that the strophes replace B1—3, but their presence might indicate 
both ceremonials adopt material from a (possibly the same) source text, 
which included Aı-3 and at least Bı and B2. These strophes, Catalan or 
French in origin (Vich,!? Tours), do not appear in the German festivities of 
Type III or the Latin Easter plays from Klosterneuburg and Seckau (previ- 
ously called the “Benediktbeuren Easter Play” (Benediktbeurer Osterspiel)). 
Their reception is documented for the first time in vernacular German 
plays, where they are spoken by the Three Marys on their way to the ped- 
lar. That they nonetheless appear here in a Latin Easter ceremonial can 
be attributed (with de Boor) to the influence of the German plays. For this 
reason, it would be interesting to know whether the Wienhausen Latin- 
German Play also contained this scene or whether another explanation 
for this influence exists. 

The actual passages narrating the purchase of the ointment can be 
divided into two different types: a five-strophe (Catalan-) French version 
that depicts a genuine business transaction; and a two-strophe version 
from Klosterneuberg in which the pedlar merely hands over the oint- 
ment. The German vernacular plays adopt the French version, but omit 
the more realistic features of the transaction as well as the references to 
the preservative properties of the ointment, which has the effect of sus- 
pending the process of decay. The German plays have a fixed tri-strophic 
structure: the merchant's hailing of passers-by; the women’s address to 
the merchant; and the merchant’s answer (Cı-3).3 The second and third 
strophes are taken from the French version; the first strophe is a new 
addition, adopting the wording of the previous strophe B3 (Sed eamus 
unguentum emere, “But let us go to buy ointment”). In this version the 
transitional sections firmly integrate the purchase of the ointment. The 
Wienhausen Ceremonial, on the other hand, lacks both the strophe intro- 
ducing the purchase of the ointment (B1) and the subsequent strophe in 


12 Previously located in (French) Ripoll, now (Catalonian) Vich, so de Boor’s informa- 
tion must be modified somewhat in what follows (de Boor, “Der Salbenkauf” 353; Polheim, 
“Ludus paschalis” 136; Lipphardt, Lateinische Osterfeiern, vol. 5 and 8, nos. 823 and 824; 
vol. 9, 976-978). 

13 De Boor, “Der Salbenkauf” 357. 
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which the pedlar hails the Three Marys (C1) and, hence, the essential inno- 
vation. Thus, the passage narrating the actual purchase of the ointment 
appears abrupt, since the strophes accompanying the Three Marys’ visit to 
the Tomb are immediately followed by the one addressed directly to the 
merchant. Moreover, there is no transition between the price demanded 
by the pedlar in the mercantile strophe!* and the subsequent question 
by the Marys as to who will roll the stone aside for them. The purchase 
of the ointment is, however, linked to the preceding strophe through its 
form, the joint refrain Hew quantus est noster dolor. That the purchase of 
the ointment even found its way into the text demonstrates the inter- 
est in expanding the number of scenes, even if the dialogue between the 
women and the merchant is reduced to a minimum. Offensive details, for 
example dirty jokes about things such as an ointment to restore virgin- 
ity that later turned into the Shrovetide Plays, are absent here. Even if 
the actual transaction is retained, the Wienhausen version is closer to the 
intentions of the Klosterneuburg one, which only allocates one strophe to 
each party and, through the merchant's allusion to the significance of the 
ointment as a symbol of salvation, lends the scene a different, more sacred 
meaning.’ Thus, the way in which the celebration is expanded assumes 
knowledge of the tradition of Easter Plays, but still integrates the purchase 
scene without affecting the liturgical nature of the celebration. 


A Textual Comparison of the Latin Easter Ceremonial 
and the Latin-German Easter Play 


The fundamental characteristic of the Type III Easter ceremonial is the 
appearance of the Risen Christ Himself, whereas in the ceremonials of 
Type I and II the empty Tomb and, hence, His absence take centre stage 
as a sign of the Resurrection.!® In Type III the appearance of the Sav- 
iour enhances the status of Mary Magdalene, since it means she stands 
out from the group of Marys as His collocutor and as an individual. As 
the herald of the Resurrection she is Eve’s counterpart; in her search for 
her beloved Lord she recalls the sponsa of the Song of Songs and thus 


14 De Boor, “Der Salbenkauf,” 359. 

15 De Boor, “Der Salbenkauf,” 356. 

16 See the chapter “Theatrale Substitution des verlorenen Körpers: Christophanie” in 
Petersen, Ritual und Theater, 125-134. 
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functions as a symbol for the Church.!? Although both the Latin-German 
Play and the Latin Ceremonial belong to this type, the correspondence 
between the preserved passages is surprisingly slight. The Ceremonial 
contains the tri-strophic lament by Mary Magdalene frequently transmit- 
ted in the Latin Easter ritual and located between the song sung by the 
Marys on their way to the Tomb (Ad monumentum venimus, “We come to 
the Tomb”) and the encounter with the gardener. The Play, too, contains a 
lament by Mary Magdalene very different in character from the Latin one 
and placed before the Ardens est cor meum (“My heart is burning”) derived 
from the French tradition.!8 In other versions of the Lament, and in texts 
which take its role in the Easter events as their theme, Mary Magdalene’s 
sinfulness and need for redemption are particularly emphasized. While 
this aspect is included in the Wienhausen text (she wishes to see the Lord 
“with [her] sinful eyes”, Appendix 12, 1. 56), it is not explored in any great 
depth. Instead, the main focus is her closeness to Christ and her witness- 
ing of the Resurrection.!? The first verses, which revolve around the loss 
of her comfort, Jesus Christ, and her consequent pain, display correspon- 
dences to stanza B2. The Lament also shows parallels to the Bordesholmer 
Marienklage.”° This is remarkable, since the above mentioned Middle Low 
German Meditation on the Passion found in the garments of the wooden 
figure of the angel (p. 285) also demonstrates a close connection to this 
important text. 

In further vernacular passages from the Easter Play it is possible to detect 
parallels to other Easter plays, as a basic stock of Central German versions 
existed to which numerous Easter Plays belonged, including the Wien- 
hausen text. This is true of the initial verses in the fragment (ll. 2-5, 7-10, 
14) and the text inserted into the recognition scene (ll. 56-59, 62f.). The six 
lines in which Mary Magdalene identifies Jesus in the Corpus Christi Play 
from Eger (Egerer Fronleichnamsspiel, 8021-26) are identical with ll. 61-65 
and 7of and help us to understand the Low German phrasing: 


17 Adam, Maria Magdalena in geistlichen Spielen des Mittelalters (1996), 93f. 

18 Lipphardt, “Die Visitatio”, 127. 

19 Bockmann, “Bemerkungen,” 86; Hennig, “Die Klage der Maria Magdalena in den 
deutschen Osterspielen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Spiele” (1975); Wimmer, Deutsch 
und Latein im Osterspiel. Untersuchungen zu den volkssprachlichen Entsprechungstexten der 
lateinischen Strophenlieder (1974), 219-223, 255-266. 

20 T am indebted for this observation to Rianne Mus. Wienhausen, Depot, Hb 64; 
cf. Lahnemann, “Mittelniederdeutsch im Engelsgewand” (2014). 
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Herre, vetterlicher trost, 
Pistu das, so pin ich erlost 
Von allen meinen sorgen. 
Du pist mir noch verporgen; 
O herre, vatter, Jhesu Crist, 
Trost mich, so dü es pist.?! 


Lord, fatherly comfort, if this is you, I am redeemed from all cares. You are 
still hidden to me. Lord Jesus Christ, comfort me if it is you! 


In the bilingual Visitatio as in the Latin Visitatio, therefore, knowledge of 
the German vernacular Easter tradition becomes visible; it is seized upon 
by the nuns and, in turn, bears fruit in their own production of texts. Com- 
mon to both texts is the scene of Christ’s appearance, with its conversa- 
tion between the Risen Christ and Mary; however, in each case its literary 
form is markedly different. 

The Ceremonial differs from the Play, since, like the Latin Easter cer- 
emonials of Type III, the introductory double question (Mulier quid ploras, 
quem queris? “Woman, why are you weeping, whom are you seeking?”) is 
normally included, whereas the prose antiphon Tulerunt dominum (“They 
have taken away my Lord”) is omitted.?? However, direct comparison of 
both texts illustrates, above all, changes in the proportion of dialogue spo- 
ken by each figure in the recognition scene. In the Latin text (in accor- 
dance with other ritual ceremonials of this type) the Saviour addresses 
four strophes to Mary Magdalene, teaching and instructing her, and her 
answers are limited to the interjection of the three parts of the Trisagion. 
By contrast, in the mixed-language text the threefold exchange is trans- 
ferred to the actual recognition scene and the explicatory, and hence 
disruptive, addition “what the master said” (quod dicitur magister) is 
omitted. Instead, in the Middle Low German expansion of the text, Mary 
Magdalene’s recognition of Christ is expressed—and its dramatic impact 
heightened—by the threefold repetition; the Noli me tangere (“Do not 
touch me”) is omitted.?% 


21 Egerer Fronleichnamsspiel, ed. Milchsack (1881); Thoran, Studien zu den österlichen 
Spielen des deutschen Mittelalters (1976), 362-364; Wimmer, Deutsch und Latein, 199. 

22 De Boor, Die Textgeschichte, 281. 

23 See Linke “Drama und Theater” (1987) 182; Bockmann, “Bemerkungen” 86; Mattern, 
Literatur der Zisterzienerinnen. Edition und Untersuchung einer Wienhduser Legendenhand- 
schrift (2011), 248f.; Lipphardt, “Die Visitatio sepulchri,” 122f. n. 61 and 127f.; Ogden, The 
Staging of Drama in the Medieval Church (2002), 150. On the quod dicitur magister cf. de 
Boor, Die Textgeschichte, 282f. 
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The Victimae paschali, included in many ceremonials, also belongs to 
the shared stock of texts (+ Lahnemann). Although the number of the 
strophes preserved can fluctuate, in both Wienhausen texts it is broadly 
similar: in each case the address Dic nobis Maria (“Tell us, Mary”) appears 
three times, a feature that is not common. The Latin Ceremonial must 
end on the strophe Credendum est (“More trust should be placed”); the 
beginning of the last strophe (Scimus Christum surrexisse, “We know that 
Christ has truly risen”) is no longer recorded.?* The Easter Play finishes 
one strophe earlier (Surrexit Christus spes mea, “Christ, my hope, is risen”), 
thereby allowing Mary Magdalene the final word when she announces the 
Resurrection. The correspondences could be explained by liturgical cus- 
tom and practice at Wienhausen and by the fact that the Easter sequence, 
as the central sung sequence on Easter Day, enjoyed a status as high as in 
Medingen. In the Latin Ceremonial, the Apostles’ Race and the antiphon 
of the Revelation now follow, as they do in many Easter ceremonials. A 
conclusion with the Te Deum or the Christ ist erstanden might now be 
expected; however, the few recognizable letters and the extent of these 
pages (a double leaf) do not support this. On the last lines of fol. uv a 
Latin word can be made out, supporting the premise that the last leaves 
also contained text in Latin. Here, the Ceremonial differs distinctly from 
the Play, which, as we have seen, ends on the Victimae paschali. In the 
form which has come down to us, the emphasis in the latter is on Christ's 
appearance. Since the Apostles’ Race was omitted and the initial section 
with Mary and the angel (or angels) at the Tomb is lost, the action con- 
centrates on the encounter between the Saviour and Mary Magdalene and 
the subsequent announcement of the Resurrection. 

Thus, although both Visitations belong to the same type, it is not possi- 
ble to establish any closer connections or influences. The mixed-language 
play is not derived from the Latin play, for example through the trans- 
lation of the Latin passages.2° The Wienhausen texts obviously drew on 
completely different sources. This reinforces the impression that in the 
14th and 15th centuries the Cistercian nuns not only knew how to fur- 
nish and decorate the convent interior to a high artistic standard, but also 
enjoyed excellent access to contemporary literature, not simply copying 
this literature, but skilfully adapting it to their own needs. 


24 Credendum is followed by several illegible words which probably belong to this 
strophe. 
25 See Linke, “Drama und Theater’, 179-184. 
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The Saint Thomas Scene in the Latin-German Easter Play 


The scene with Thomas already strikes the reader from a purely visual 
point of view, since it is written in a 15th-century bastarda, squashed into 
the margin and legible only with difficulty and, hence, out of place in a 
manuscript otherwise written in a careful book hand. The “s” is written 
in a manner that first occurs in manuscripts from the second quarter of 
the 15th century and is common only from the second half of the cen- 
tury. This indicates that this scene was added considerably later. The text 
begins with Thomas est vitim® p°. Two readings are possible—‘“last person” 
(vltima persona) or “last apostle” (vltimus apostolus)—neither of which 
is in complete accord with the conventions of manuscript abbreviation.?® 
The following word probably reads opposerunt (for opposuerunt, i.e. “they 
stood opposite each other”), but cannot be identified with certainty as the 
parchment is damaged. The entire phrase probably meant that Thomas 
was the last figure or last apostle to meet the Saviour. The subsequent 
post hoc also points to the fact that different dramatic action precedes 
the following dialogue. Then the passage becomes clearer: Thomas says 
something to Mary Magdalene (actually ricmum, i.e. rhyme, so his words 
are in verse), though the content of his speech is not noted. The Middle 
Low German lines with which Mary Magdalene responds are, by contrast, 
recorded in full. Thomas says something by way of answer (Item Thomas) 
that once again is not recorded and ends the scene: for the 15th century 
the ‘etc.’ signals the end of a unit.?” Following this reading, the scene 
would, theoretically, proceed like other Thomas scenes. The absence of 
the text for Thomas’s speeches may have practical reasons (e.g. that a man 
and not a nun took this part). It is unusual, however, that the Apostle and 
Mary Magdalene meet for a short dialogue concerning the discovery of 
the Resurrection. 

A similar scene, however, is found in the “Wolfenbiittel Easter Play” 
(Wolfenbiitteler Osterspiel) from Brunswick in which Thomas first expresses 
his doubts about the Resurrection announced by Mary Magdalene. She 
scolds him for his lack of faith and eventually he meets the Risen Christ 


26 Mus, “‘Ik han mynen heren sen, des mach ik wol der warheyt gen’. Die ‘Thomas- 
szene’ im Wienhäuser Osterspielfragment” (2009). The transcription was revised by her 
for this volume. I would like to thank Dr Klaus Nippert for his help in transcribing the 
marginalia. 

27 Schneider, Paldographie, 91. 
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and places his fingers in the wound in His side.?® This sequence of events 
cannot be reconstructed from the instructions in the Wienhausen play; 
nonetheless, the impetus for the later addition of this new scene may be 
found in the two saints themselves. Mary Magdalene is the first to see 
the Risen Christ with her own eyes, whereas Thomas is permitted to 
touch Him. Thanks to their physical proximity to the Risen Christ, they 
were predestined to be intermediaries for mystical access to the events 
at Easter. That they were particularly revered in Wienhausen is clear. For 
example, the convent housed several depictions of the Apostle, such as 
the large Thomas tapestry (c. 1390) and the depiction of Christ’s appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene and Thomas at the Holy Sepulchre.?9 The tapes- 
try begins with Thomas’s doubts, then narrates the legend of the Apostle 
as told in the Legenda aurea, but ends on a scene augmented by mate- 
rial taken from the version by Hermann of Fritzlar. In keeping with late- 
medieval mysticism, after his death Saint Thomas appears at Easter and 
administers Holy Communion to the faithful. His touching of the wound 
in Christ’s side makes him particularly appropriate for this task. This back- 
ground makes plausible the integration into the Easter play of a new scene 
in which the two most important witnesses of the Resurrection meet in 
order to reinforce the credibility of their message.°° 


The Intended Use of the Wienhausen Easter Texts 


If both manuscripts were used in the convent at Wienhausen, this would 
mean a need existed for two very differently conceived and fashioned 
versions of this type of text. The relative chronology is not clear. The 
mixed-language visitatio dates from the end of the 14th century at the 
earliest, while the Thomas scene is thought to be a 15th-century addition, 
hence the text must have been in use for a considerable length of time. 
As the Latin Visitatio may well have originated at the turn of the 14th to 
the 15th century, it is entirely possible that both texts were in use at the 
same time. 


28 Schönemann, Der Sündenfall, 167f. 

29 See Kohwagner-Nikolai, “Zwischen Thomaszweifel und Nonnenglaube: Gestickte 
Bildteppiche für die Passions- und Osterzeit aus den Lüneburger Frauenklöstern” (2008), 
135; Mus, “Die Thomasszene”, 244f. 

30 Cf. Bockmann, “Bemerkungen”, 94 n. 49. 
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How these texts were transmitted plays an important role in their pos- 
sible function. Because of the missing stage directions, lack of structure 
and tiny format, the booklet does not look like a performance manuscript 
for medieval plays. However, the layout of performance manuscripts has 
been discussed with German-language plays in mind and not with Latin 
ceremonials that are closer to the liturgy.?! The arrangement of the Latin 
ceremonial does not necessarily mean we are dealing with a manuscript 
for private reading. Greater simplicity in the rubrics may indicate we have 
here not a script for the director (Regens ludi), but for the nun respon- 
sible for leading the singing, the cantrix; the old method of reciting the 
liturgy with alternating precentor and choir was retained; and it was sung 
from the choir stools, the very place where the two manuscripts were 
discovered. The complete Latin text, provided with continuous musi- 
cal notation, suggests that this Easter ceremonial was sung in its tradi- 
tional place at the end of Easter Matins between the responsories and the 
Te deum.?? The preceding responsory ends on the words from Mark 16:1 
that the three Marys “had bought sweet spices, that they might come and 
anoint him,”®* which may have functioned as an introduction to the pur- 
chase of the ointment. However, the fact that the text—contrary to what 
might be expected—is not transmitted within the context of a liturgical 
manuscript (unlike almost all other northern German ceremonials), but 
in a separate booklet, suggests, like the plainness of the manuscript, that 
we have here a copy which might have served other purposes, such as 
private devotion. Other examples indicate that the nuns copied texts and 
images for their personal use. In this way the same text could be received 
differently, and the communal celebration of Easter in the liturgy could be 
adapted for private reading and meditation. The borders between liturgy, 
performance and worship of the Easter story may well have been more 
fluid than commonly assumed. 


31 Linke, “Drama und Theater,” 166-168; Bergmann, “Aufführungstext und Lesetext. Zur 
Funktion der Überlieferung des mittelalterlichen geistlichen deutschen Dramas” (1985), 
314-335; Linke, “Versuch über deutsche Handschriften mittelalterlicher Spiele” (1988), 527- 
589; Williams-Krapp, Überlieferung und Gattung. Zur Gattung ‘Spiel’ im Mittelalter (1980): 
“The majority of the manuscripts in which ‘play texts’ have come down to us are intended 
for the private reading of their owners” (6). 

32 Lipphardt, Lateinische Osterfeiern, vol. 8, 827. 

33 Linke, “Drama und Theater,” 156; Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, vol. ı 
(1933), 47-64 and 547. 

34 Ibid., 401-408. 
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The inclusion of the ointment scene casts doubt on the classification 
of the Wienhausen text as belonging to the ceremonial of Easter: it is pre- 
cisely the scene with the pedlar that has traditionally been regarded as 
incompatible with the Easter solemnities, since it does not occur in the 
Bible and its focus on trade seems worldly. Scholars have tried to tie the 
transition from ceremonial to play to this criterion.®® In the Wienhausen 
version, however, the ointment scene is brief and renounces the humour 
or coarseness typically found in the plays. Despite this, the text does not 
aim to distance itself from its liturgical context.?® 

For the classification of the Ceremonial, it is relevant that the begin- 
ning (i.e. the procession of the Three Marys to the Tomb as far as the 
purchase of the ointment) and the end (after the Apostles’ Race) were 
probably erased. As the sections of text that have been preserved offer 
a perfectly meaningful, self-contained whole, the ceremonial may have 
been reduced deliberately because, for instance, the ointment scene was 
considered inappropriate. It is not possible to reconstruct when this 
change was carried out. In Wienhausen and other women’s foundations, 
we usually first learn about intervention in the nuns’ reading material in 
the context of the conventual reforms in the 15th century.?” The reformers 
set great store by a return to the original liturgy of the orders: in Wien- 
hausen the Cistercian liturgy was to be (re-)introduced.°* These changes 
presumably affected additions to the liturgy such as the Easter ceremo- 
nials.3° At a later date, perhaps in connection with the forced introduc- 
tion of the Lutheran Reformation, both manuscripts disappeared under 
the floorboards in the nuns’ choir. This could have happened after careful 
deliberation and in order to preserve them, as a corresponding entry in 
the Wienhausen Chronicle suggests. Moreover, an account of the reform 
in Ebstorf displays an awareness of older manuscripts that were reassem- 
bled into new manuscripts. In addition, while the Wienhausen Chronicle 
reports book sales in the 17th century,*° the small, unostentatious little 
books on inferior parchment were unsuitable for either sale or scrap 
parchment but could be pushed through the floorboards. 


35 Linke, “Osterfeier und Osterspiel,” 128; de Boor, “Der Salbenkauf,” 29f.; Lipphardt, 
Lateinische Osterfeiern, vol. 5, no. 799 and vol. 8, no. 799. 

36 See Bockmann, “Bemerkungen,” 95-97; Petersen, Ritual und Theater, 137. 

37 See Mattern, Literatur der Zisterzienserinnen, 316-339. 

38 Leerhoff, “Wienhausen” (1994), 763. 

39 Muschiol, “Osterliturgie in Frauenklöstern des Mittelalters” (2008), 58. 

40 Chronik und Totenbuch des Klosters Wienhausen, ed. Appuhn (1986), 75 and 85f.; 
Hengevoss-Dürkop, Skulptur und Frauenklöster. Studien zu den Bildwerken der Zeit um 1300 
aus Frauenklöstern des ehemaligen Fürstentums Lüneburg (1994), XII and n. 12. 
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The actual classification of the fragmentary Easter text in the manuscript 
Wienhausen 36 (Appendix 12) remains problematic. The designation of 
speakers comes from performance practice, but the Middle Low German 
parts are single column and contain no line breaks. The Saint Thomas 
scene is different due to its stage directions, the incomplete text for both 
Thomas and Mary Magdalene, and the technical term ricmum. The later 
addition contradicts the character of the manuscript as a devotional text 
and points to actual performance practice.*? The ambiguous nature of the 
mixed-language Easter plays that are a crossover between Church service 
and drama results from the striving for reform in Church circles that prac- 
tised stricter observance and wanted to reclaim religious drama for the 
Church by rooting it more deeply in Church practice. The markers of time 
added to the German translations of Latin texts indicate the time of the 
performance was not identical to the occasion for which it was composed, 
ie. that the play was not performed on Easter morning and had become 
independent of any liturgical context.*? This manuscript provides no sup- 
porting evidence; however, the existence of the Latin Ceremonial does sug- 
gest the Play text may, indeed, have been used at a different time.** Two 
features make the use of the manuscript in connection with performance 
seem as likely as its use for private reading: first, the text alternates between 
Latin songs and Middle Low German texts that invite the spectator/reader 
to identify with the figure of Mary Magdalene in particular; second, the 
texts are organized in a comparatively clear manner. 


Easter at Wienhausen. The Visual and Textual Context 


The remarkable fact that two Easter texts survive among the scant textual 
evidence from Wienhausen fits the wider visual and textual evidence. The 
celebration of Easter as the most important Church festivity kept the nar- 
rative of the resurrection prominent throughout the late Middle Ages and 


41 Appuhn, “Der Auferstandene und das heilige Blut zu Wienhausen. Über Kult und 
Kunst im späten Mittelalter” (1961), 130f.; Knippenberg, “Ein Schauspiel für das innere 
Auge? Notiz zur Benutzerfunktion des Wienhäuser Osterspielfragments” (1998); Bock- 
mann, “Bemerkungen”; Linke, “Osterfeiern und Osterspiel. Vorschläge zur sachlich-termi- 
nologischen Klärung einiger Abgrenzungsprobleme” (1994). 

42 Knippenberg, “Ein Schauspiel,” 787. 

43 Linke, “Drama und Theater,” 183. 

44 That cannot be definitively proved. On the Thursday after Easter the text for reading 
is John 20:19-31, i.e. the account of Christ’s appearance to Mary Magdalene, which may 
have been a spur, Das vollständige römische Mefsbuch lateinsch und deutsch, ed. Anselm 
Schott (121952), 521-526. 
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constituted the central focus of the nuns’ spiritual orientation. This can 
be seen from the unceasing care the nuns took of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
tomb having been created as early as the end of the 13th century while 
Abbess Katharina of Hoya commissioned the construction of the new 
sepulchre in the 15th century. Commemoration of the Passion and of Eas- 
ter was an integral part of the nuns’ daily life, which is demonstrated by 
ms. 3 from the convent library. In a consecration text for the church based 
on the Legenda aurea, the Hours are connected to Christ’s Passion, and, 
in an allegory of the mass which follows Amalar’s methodology, the ritu- 
als and gestures of the mass are linked to the life of Christ, whereby the 
Passion and Resurrection are naturally emphasized.*° The signs of con- 
tinued editing in differently conceived and ordered Easter ceremonials 
point in the same direction. For all their differences, both Wienhausen 
texts belong to the same type of ceremonial or drama, namely one that, 
through its addition of the Hortulanus scene, makes the Risen Christ and 
His first appearance to Mary Magdalene the focus. This changes the jus- 
tification for announcing the Resurrection and, in her closeness to and 
search for Christ, a woman becomes the figure with whom the reader/ 
spectator can identify, as well as the key witness to His Resurrection. Visu- 
ally, the Risen Christ is present throughout the convent of Wienhausen. 
The carved wooden figure from the 13th century stood on the altar of the 
nuns‘ choir until 1519, and was fitted with several sets of garments in the 
late 15th century;*® someone, presumably one of the nuns, drew a detailed 
sketch of this figure on a parchment leaf that was also among the finds 
from the nuns’ choir and surrounded it with, among other things, the Eas- 
ter hymn Salve paschalis regnator (“Praise to the Easter King”); and there 
are signs of later additions and a redrawing of part of the faded image.*” 
The Risen Christ can also be seen in the frescoes in the nuns’ choir and 
in two stained glass windows, one in the All Saints’ Chapel and one in 
the cloisters. Hence, it is not surprising that the nuns were interested 
in precisely this—on the whole less widespread—version of the Easter 
ceremonials. 

The omnipresence of the Risen Christ is by no means peculiar to 
Wienhausen but can be traced in the other Liineburg convents. The most 


45 Edition: Mattern, Literatur der Zisterzienserinnen, 27-71. 

46 Lahnemann, “Text und Textil. Die beschriebenen Pergamente in den Figurenor- 
naten” (2013). 

47 Appuhn, Der Fund vom Nonnenchor (1973), 27-29; catalogue entry available on http:// 
monasticmatrix.org/figurae/wienhausen-arisen-christ-devotional-image. 
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famous example is the Ebstorf mappa mundi (Illustration 2), at the centre 
of which stands the Risen Christ in Jerusalem. The convent of Lüne is the 
source not only of an altar fragment (1410) with the Risen Christ, but of 
two tapestries which depict this motif. The centre of the Easter tapestry, 
designed by a nun in 1514, depicts the Resurrection. The Resurrection tap- 
estry was worked around the same time and probably hung by the nuns in 
their choir over the Easter period.*® The late-medieval illuminated devo- 
tional manuscripts from Medingen document the significance of Easter 
and especially of the Risen Christ (> Lähnemann).*? The Latin Easter Cer- 
emonial belongs to the tradition of the Latin Visitatio sepulchri and shows 
considerable agreement with other ceremonials of this kind, especially with 
those from the neighbouring convent of Medingen. However, the insertion 
of the ointment scene is remarkable since it expands the traditional text 
considerably by further augmenting and emphasizing the role of women 
in the events at Easter. In this regard, the adaptive process corresponds to 
examples from other women’s convents in this region. The transmission of 
a further Latin-Middle Low German Visitatio sepulchri in ms. Wie 36 may 
be connected to the different uses of the texts. Alongside the predomi- 
nantly Latin manuscript tradition in Wienhausen, the increasing propor- 
tion of Middle Low German literature demonstrates growing interest in 
the diverse possibilities of using the vernacular in mixed-language manu- 
scripts, in particular the Wienhausen Song Book, or in Middle Low Ger- 
man translations. For instance, three copies of the Dornenkrone (“Crown 
of Thorns”), a work containing prayers and devotional texts, have come 
down to us from the 15th century, two in Latin and the third in Middle 
Low German.?® The nuns obviously tried to obtain a version of the Visi- 
tatio sepulchri like this early on, since only a few mixed-language Easter 
plays have been preserved from before 1400: the Easter Play from Muri 
(c. 1240-60); the so-called Innsbruck Easter Play and the Berlin Easter Play 
(both of which date from the 14th century; linguistic evidence places them 
in Thuringia); and, from the Low German region, the Brandenburg Easter 
Play from the end of the 14th century. Mixed-language Easter plays have 
only come down to us from the 14th century onwards, among them the 
Latin-Moselle Franconian Easter Play from Trier, the Latin-Rhine Fran- 
conian one from Frankfurt, and the Latin-Central German Easter Play 


48 Kohwagner-Nikolai, “Zwischen Thomaszweifel und Nonnenglaube,” 143-154. 

49 Lähnemann, “Die Erscheinungen Christi nach Ostern in Medinger Handschriften” 
(2009). 

50 Mecham, “Reading between the lines: Compilation, variation, and the recovery ofan 
authentic female voice in the Dornenkron prayer books from Wienhausen” (2003). 
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from Wrocław, as well as the example from Wienhausen.*! This version 
obtained by the nuns made it possible to expand even further the part of 
Mary Magdalene in the passages composed in the vernacular, especially 
the lament and the recognition scene. It is precisely the textual passages 
composed in the Middle Low German mother tongue of the nuns, a lan- 
guage of intimacy, which invite the reader/spectator to imitatio, to emu- 
late Mary Magdalene’s love of and search for God, without forgoing the 
Latin texts which permitted links to the liturgy. 

In linking the re-enactment of the biblical events at Easter with their 
partial recollection in the liturgy, both ceremonials align with the paint- 
ing of the nuns’ choir (Illustration 8; ca. 1335): in its iconographic pro- 
gramme, themes connected to the Passion and Easter play a prominent 
role. The medallions in the vaulting, which represent the life of Christ 
from the Annunciation to the Resurrection and conclude with a depiction 
of Celestial Jerusalem, are particularly interesting in connection with the 
Easter ceremonials. The banderols accompanying the Easter cycle in these 
images not only cite the biblical text, but also establish links to the Easter 
liturgy. The medallion with the Three Marys holding the ointment jars in 
front of the Tomb contains part of the biblical dialogue when the Marys 
answer the angels’ question with Ihesum nasarenvm crucifixum (“the 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth”) and the angels announce the Resurrection, 
inviting the Three Marys to inspect the empty Tomb: iam surrexit (“He 
is risen”).5? In this way, the scene resembles the Easter ceremonials, and 
the depiction of the Three Marys with the ointment jars could legitimize 
the strophes narrating the purchase of the ointment. The next medallion, 
which depicts the Risen Christ, is followed by a cycle of six scenes showing 
His appearance to others that were popular in the Lüneburg convents.5? 
In the Hortulanus scene Mary kneels—as frequently dictated by the stage 
directions of the Easter ceremonials—before Jesus, who, as the gardener, 
holds a spade. For example, in Brunswick 3, with its special emphasis on 
rubrics, Mary is instructed to bend down to the ground to touch the feet 
of Christ during her chant (Tunc Maria procidens in terram ad tangendum 
pedes Salvatoris cantat, “Then Mary, falling on the ground to touch the 
feet of the Saviour, sings”).5+ In Wienhausen they appear to be separated 


51 Linke, “Drama und Theater,” 179. 

52 Wehking, Die Inschriften der Lüneburger Klöster (2009), nr. 8.101, 61-62. 

53 Lähnemann, “Die Erscheinungen Christi nach Ostern in Medinger Handschriften” 
(2009), 195. 

54 Lipphardt, Die lateinischen Osterfeiern, vol. 5, no. 780. 
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by a tree, yet the banderol belonging to the Risen Christ does not, as might 
be expected, contain the Noli me tangere but instead Christ's words to 
Mary, reassuring her that her faith has saved her (Maria ecce fides tua 
te salvam fecit, Luke 7:50) and stressing faith and the love of Christ as 
the path to redemption (illustration 6).°° The scene is also depicted in 
one of the medieval windows in the cloisters and on the Holy Sepulchre.>® 
Mary Magdalene appears in a scene depicting Simon’s banquet on the 
north wall, and in a small selection of Middle Low German texts from 
the Legenda aurea. Her role in events connected to the Resurrection is 
accorded a single sentence, which summarizes her significance for Easter: 
se sach got zo alles vorn/nach dode, so ses rochte vnd in mit vlize sochte 
(“She saw God after His death before anyone else did, just as she had 
striven to when she so diligently sought Him,” Il. 70-72).°” Last, but not 
least, the miniatures in Henry the Lion’s Evangeliar point to a particular 
veneration of Mary Magdalene which could be significant for Wienhausen 
as a convent patronized by the House of Guelph.°8 

This agrees with the observation by Rianne Mus that in the Latin- 
German Play the injunction not to touch Christ (Noli me tangere) is simi- 
larly omitted,59 thereby giving the distinction to Thomas, who is expressly 
urged to touch Him. In the banderol, Mary answers with Raboni quod 
dicitur magister (“Rabbi which means teacher”). This is the formulation 
found in the Latin Easter Ceremonial, one which is rare in other Easter 
ceremonials. In a further scene depicting the appearance of the Risen 
Christ, Thomas kneels before Him and sticks his finger into the wound in 
Christ’s side. The accompanying banderol contains dialogue with Thomas 
taken from the Bible (John 20:28): “my God and my Lord” (deus meus et 
dominus meus) and Christ’s answer “Since you have seen me, Thomas, you 
believe” (quia vidisti me thoma credisti...). This allows the viewer some 
impression of how the section of the Thomas scene, where only part of 
the text is written out in full, may have run. 

These scenes are bound into a complete programme that offers its own 
view of the Easter story, one supported by a theological education. The 


55 Wittekint “Passion und Ostern im Bildprogramm des Wienhäuser Nonnenchores” 
(2008), 172; Adam, Maria Magdalena, 27f. 

56 Dauven-van Knippenberg, “Ein Schauspiel”. 

57 Klosterbibliothek Wienhausen, Hs. 3, edited in Mattern, Literatur der Zisterzienserin- 
nen, 98-107. 

58 Cf. Milde, “Die Maria-Magdalena-Szene im Evangeliar Heinrichs des Löwen und im 
Braunschweiger Osterspiel IV” (1995). I am grateful to Beate Braun-Niehr for this pointer. 

59 Mus, “Die Thomasszene,” 247; cf. also Thoran, Studien, 367f. 
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images and banderol texts from various biblical and liturgical sources are 
deliberately combined in such a way as to appeal particularly to the nuns 
as the brides of Christ. The representation of the Easter story particularly 
stresses the presence of the Risen Christ among His disciples. Both Eas- 
ter ceremonials take up this theological programme of the Easter cycle. 
The iconographic presence of the Easter theme was thus accompanied 
and reinforced by ambitious literary texts. Much supports the view that 
the texts could be ‘modernized’ in different ways and for different rea- 
sons. The Wienhausen Ceremonial, composed completely in Latin and 
with musical notation, is closer to the liturgy, which suggests it was sung 
as antiphony at the end of Easter Matins. However, it is conceivable that 
both ceremonials were performed in scenes that included the nuns. Dra- 
matic performance of the Wienhausen Play in particular, with its vernacu- 
lar parts (which lack musical notation, but highlight Mary Magdalene), 
can be imagined outside the Easter liturgy. Finally, the smallness and 
simplicity of the manuscripts point to private use, with the result that the 
texts—especially Mary Magdalene’s lament, which invites the reader to 
identify with her—could also be used for daily devotion at the Holy Sepul- 
chre or as a complement to meditation on the images in the nuns’ choir. 


* * * 


The links to other texts, to the northern German Easter ceremonials and 
plays—especially to Medingen, to the Guelph city of Brunswick and to the 
Bordesholmer Marienklage—illustrate the regional contacts of the con- 
vent and make it clear that, for all their specific characteristics, the Wien- 
hausen texts were integrated into a Latin Middle Low German literary 
landscape which obviously allowed lively exchange of literary and liturgi- 
cal material at various levels. Both the texts and images closely connected 
to the Easter story document attempts to represent the Easter celebration, 
particularly the mystery of the Resurrection, in ever new ways. 


60 Wittekint, “Passion und Ostern,” 174. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
LITURGY AND PERFORMANCE IN NORTHERN GERMANY: 
Two EASTER PLAYS FROM WIENHAUSEN 


Wienhausen, Klosterarchiv, HS 36: Visitatio sepulchri, fragment. The edi- 
tion is based on work done by Rianne Mus. Text: Tanja Mattern; Music: 
Ulrike Hascher-Burger; Translation: editors. The dialogue between Jesus and 
Mary Magdalene is written without key signature and the sequence “Victi- 
mae paschali laudes” is in staffless notation; emendations based on Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS. Lat. liturg. f. 4, 288r-28gr. Capitalization normalized 
and punctuation added. Latin in italics, names of missing speakers added 
in [brackets]. 


12a) The Latin-Low German Wienhausen Easter Play 


[Maria Magdalena] Mary Magdalene 
(ar) [... ] dy mynen cumber claghen. ... pour out my troubles to you. 
Myn dhode here ys my benomen They have taken my dead Lord 
from me 
ut dheme grave. out of the grave. 
5 Ick ne wet nycht, 5  Iknow not 
war he ys gedraghen. where they have brought him. 
Ghude gherdenere, Dear gardener, 
dor aller vrowen ere: by the honour of all women: 
Hastu dar ycht van vornomen, If you have heard anything about it, 
10 saghe my; icht mach dy vromen. 10 tell me; it will be to your profit. 
Ick wolde, ane dynen hat, I wanted to provide a better grave 
gherne bestadhen bat. if you have nothing against it. 
Salvator Saviour 
Dat wil ic laten ane hat. I have no objection to it. 
15 Mulier quid ploras? 15 Woman, why are you crying? 
Wif sa(1v)ghe, wat du meynest, Woman, tell me what is troubling 
you 


dat du so sere weynest. to make you cry like this. 
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[Maria Magdalena] 
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Mary Magdalene 


o? ð o o 


Tu-le - 


runt do - mi-num me-um et nes-ci-0, u- 


bi po-su -e-runt e-um. Si 


~¢—— 
> o oò , } 


tu sus-tu - lis - ti 


of © o o o ° 


ee 


di - ci-to mi- hi, 


al - le-lu-ja, et e - 


go e- um tol - lam, al-le-lu - ja. 


Tulerunt dominum meum et 
nescio, 

ubi posuerunt eum. 

Si tu sustulisti eum, dicito mihi, 
alleluja, 

et ego eum tollam, alleluja. 

Here, hastu ene hynne genomen, 

saghe, war ys he gekomon. 

Ic willes dy iumber prisen, 

dat du ene my willest wisen, 

unde ys gar bequeme, 

dhat ick ene dhot tho my neme. 


20 


25 


They have taken away my Lord and I 
know not 

where they have brought Him. 

If you have taken Him, tell me, 
alleluia 

and I will take Him, alleluia. 

Sir, if you have taken Him away, 

then tell me where He is. 

You will earn my ceaseless praise 

for being willing to show Him to me, 

and it is fitting, 

that I take Him to me, now He is 

dead. 
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— fe, ofo o o a PA 
Ardens est cor me - um; de- si- de-ro vi- de 
CY ed FS 
„ee of Sf o o “to, o 
re do - mi-numme-um. Que-ro et non 
o @ 
6 s "ene, oo o >” = s o %. 
in-ve-ni - 0, u -bi po-su - erunt e - um, 
6 > eo? o- o | 


al - le - lu - ja. 


Ardens est cor meum; 

30 desidero videre dominum meum. 30 
Quero et non invenio, 
ubi posuerunt eum, alleluja. 

Eya, soze here Jesu Christ, 
dhe du aller werlde trost byst, 

35 van eyner reynen maghet geboren. 35 

Owi, dat ick dy han verloren! 
Quale lydhet dat herze myn, 
alse yth myt eyneme spere 

dorsteken sy 
beth an de grunt; 

40 bytterlyken gewunt, 40 
dat ick my nycht ne kan gevrowen; 
nemant nemach my to troste (3r) 

komen. 
Eya, mynichlyke here, 
dorch dynes selves ere, 
45 lacht dy mynen iamer untfarmen 45 


unde troste my vil armen. 

Waret moghelyck dat dhe steyne 
mochten scryen unde weynen, 
se mochten al thospryngen 


My heart is burning; 

I desire to see my Lord. 

I seek and do not find 

where they have laid Him, alleluia 
Ah, sweet Lord Jesus Christ, 
comforter of the whole world, 
born of a pure virgin. 

Oh that I should have lost you! 
My heart endures such agony, 

as if pierced by a spear through 


to its very core; 

wounded so bitterly 

that I can never know joy again; 
no one is able to comfort me. 


O lovely Lord, 

by the honour of you, 

have mercy on the anguish of my 
heart; 

and comfort me, poor wretch. 

If the stones could 

scream and cry, 

they would altogether shatter 
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50 van dher pyne, dhe my dwinget. 50 from the pain that grips me. 


An myneme herte In my heart 
lydhe ic grote smerte, I suffer such heavy pain 
dhat ic gherne ware doth. that I wish I were dead. 
Eya, lef vor alle lef, bedencke (3v) O, beloved over all, take pity 
myne noth, on me, 
55 dat ic dy mothe scowen 55 that I may see you 
myt mynen sundyghen oghen. with my sinful eyes. 
Salvator Saviour 


Ma - fri - a! 
Maria! Mary! 
Maria Magdalena Mary Magdalene 


or i % o 


Ra - bo - ni! 
60 Raboni! 60  Rabbuni! 
Here, vaderlyke trost, Lord, fatherly comfort, 
bystu dat, so byn ic gelost if this is you, I am redeemed 
van allen sorghen. from all cares. 
Du byst my noch borghe. You are still hidden to me. 
Salvator Saviour 


Maria! Mary! 
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Maria Magdalena Mary Magdalene 
Pr und Fr .... t 
Ra - bo - ni! 
Raboni! Rabbuni! 
Here Jesu Christ, Lord Jesus Christ, 
70 troste my, icht du dath byst. 70 comfort me if it is you! 
[Salvator] Saviour 
P POA 
oe e 
Ma -ri - - a! 
Maria! Mary! 
Maria Magdalena Mary Magdalene 
eo 
o%e,°" EEE. 5 
Ra - bo - ni! 
Raboni! Rabbuni! 
(ar) Dhen herzeleven han ic gesen an 75 Ihave seen the love of my heart in 
syner ere, His glory 


dhes vrowe ic my vil sere, 
wante he myne drovycheyt 
trostet heft myt syner sozycheyt. 
Thomas est ultimus persona/ 
apostolus. 
80 Opposuerunt; 80 
post hoc Thomas ricmum et 
Maria Magdalena ricmum ad 
eum: 
Ik han mynen heren sen, 
des mach ik wol der warheyt gen! 
85 Iterum Thomas et cetera. 85 


and I can scarce contain my joy. 
For He has comforted my grief 
with His sweetness. 

[Addition] Thomas is the last 
[illegible end] 

They face each other; 

afterwards Thomas has a verse and 
Mary Magdalene answers him with 
a verse: 

I have seen my Lord, 

I can claim this as truth! 

Then Thomas again etc. 
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Mary Magdalene 


o °? ð 


90 


PX I] 


cece 9 Cd 


Vic-ti-me pa-scha-li 


Victime paschali laudes 

immolent Christiani. 

Dat pasche opper unde lam, 

dat uns van dhem hymele quam, go 


(av) dhes scolen loven hüdhe 
alle Christene ludhe. 


° 
oe 


lau-des im-mo-lent Chris - ti - a - ni. 


To the Paschal sacrifice 

may Christians offer songs of praise. 

The Easter lamb and sacrifice 

that came from heaven for our 
sake 

should on this day be all the aim 

of every Christian’s praise. 


Q ® 


e. + © o 


o 


o o,’ 


Ag-nus red-e-mit o-ves, Chris-tus in-no-cens pa-tri re- 


"OG 


“re Gs 


eo 


con-ci - li - a - vit pec-ca - to - res. 


Agnus redemit oves, 

Christus innocens patri 
reconciliavit peccatores. 

Dat lam hat dhe scap gelost, 
dhe reyne Jesus hat uns ghelost. 
he hat uns allegadher 


95 


versonet myt syneme vadher. 


The lamb has redeemed the sheep, 

the innocent Christ has reconciled 

the sinners with His father. 

The lamb has redeemed the sheep, 

the pure Jesus has redeemed us, 

He has reconciled each and every 
one of us 

with His father. 
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e e 
° ind o e 


$ 


° Q 
°- ° 


Mors et vi-ta du-el-lo con-fli-xe-re mi - ran-do: dux 


6- ° oe 
d o 


of 
vi-te mor-tu-us, reg-nat vi - vus. 
100 Mors et vita duello 100 Death and life have contended 
conflixere mirando: in a tremendous fight: 
dux vite mortuus, The Prince of life who died 
regnat vivus. reigns living. 
(5r) Eynen gar woldyghen kyf A tremendous fight 
105 hadden dhe dhot unde dat lyf; 105 contended Death with Life; 
dhene heft versonet Jesus dhot; this has resolved Jesus who died; 
he leuet mynsche unde got. He lives, man and God. 
Chorus Choir 


oe ?¢ 


— o © e © 
oe 


Dic no-bis Ma-ri-a, quid 


Dic nobis Maria, 

quid vidisti in via. 

O wif, dat du wol gedygest. 
[Maria Magdalena] 


110 


6 
o °. 
° . °’ 


vi-dis-ti in vi-a. 
Tell us, Mary, 


what you saw on the way. 
O woman, may you fare well. 


110 


Mary Magdalene 


Se-pul-chrum Chris - ti 


vi-ven - tis, et glo-ri-am vi- di 


ou 
== 


re - sur - gen - tis. 
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Sepulchrum Christi viventis, I have seen the grave of the living 
et gloriam vidi resurgentis. Christ 
and the glory ofthe risen Lord. 
(5v) Ick sach des levendyghen u5 Isaw the grave of the living God, 
godes graf; which afforded me great consolation. 
vil grot trost quam my dar af. 
Ich sach by waren dynghen By all that is true, I saw 
dhe ere syner upstandynghen. the glory of His resurrection. 
[Chorus] Choir 
120 Dic nobis Maria. 120 Tell us, Mary. 
Saghe, o salyghe Marie. Tell us, o blessed Mary. 
Maria Magdalena Mary Magdalene 
o 
— o ” £ > o eo ze .? 
An-ge - li -cos tes-tes, su-da-ri-um et ves- tes. 
Angelicos testes, The angelic witnesses, 
sudarium et vestes. the shroud and the clothes. 
125 De heylighen engele tugheden 125 The holy angels were witnesses 
dar, there 
Jesus upstandinge were war. that Jesus’ resurrection is true. 
Ick sach de lakene myt den I saw the linen and the shrouds; 
doken; 
dhe vynt me dar, we se wel If you seek them, you'll find them 
soken. there. 
Chorus Choir 
(6r) Dic nobis Maria. 130 Tell us, Mary. 


Marie, salighe vrowe, 
an dy is al truwe. 


Mary, blessed woman, 
you are nothing but faithful. 


Sur-re-xit Chris-tus spes 


me -a: pre-ce-det su-os in Ga 


6. 
= 


li- le - a. 
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[Maria Magdalena] 


135 


Surrexit Christus spes mea: 

precedet suos in Galilea. 

Christ, myn hopene unde myn 
trost, 

dhe uns allen heft gelost, 

dhe ys warlyken up ghestan 

unde ys to galylea gan. 


Mary Magdalene 


135 


Christ, my hope, is risen: 

He will precede His disciples to 
Galilee. 

Christ, my hope and my comfort, 

who has redeemed us all, 

He is truly risen 

and is gone to Galilee. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


BILINGUAL DEVOTION IN NORTHERN GERMANY: 
PRAYER BOOKS FROM THE LUNEBURG CONVENTS 


Henrike Lahnemann 


The prayer books from Medingen and other Liineburg convents offer a 
unique insight into the processes of religious and linguistic transforma- 
tion which shaped devotion through writing in northern Germany in 
the late Middle Ages.! In the copious manuscript output sparked by the 
reform movement in the second half of the 15th century, Latin and Low 
German religious traditions were merged and mixed: Latin liturgy, monas- 
tic culture and vernacular songs contribute to the rich texture that charac- 
terizes the northern German bilingual prayer books. The Church calendar 
provides the timeframe, and the liturgical pieces the musical ground for a 
polyphonic writing to which the nuns each add their own arrangements 
and improvisation by translating, amplifying, and adapting Latin and Low 
German textual elements. None of the prayer books contain new mystical 
texts, but all of them draw on bridal mysticism to enrich the texture of the 
prose composition, often to the point where it turns into assonating, rhyth- 
mical text blocks. When, for example, in the Easter Meditation and Poem 
(Appendix 13 a-c), the innige sele (“devout soul”) is encouraged to dance 
with David, court Christ, or meet with Mary, elements of the language 
of bridal mysticism are fused with formulations from Latin sequences 
and vernacular hymns. This particular fusion is the result of the develop- 
ment in the 15th century of devotional writing in the vernacular alongside 
the continuation of a strong Latin monastic tradition. Thus, the prayer 
books are part of the same spiritual network that informs the bilingual 
letters from Lüne (> Schlotheuber) and the Visitatio Sepulchri’ plays from 
Wienhausen (> Mattern). 


! The following is based mainly on prayer books from Medingen (http://research.ncl 
.ac.uk/medingen) but the observations would apply also to the other Lüneburg (Ebstorf, 
Isenhagen, Lüne, Walsrode, Wienhausen) and Calenberg convents (Barsighausen, 
Mariensee, Marienwerder, Wennigsen, Wülfinghausen). 
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I will show how these devotional text strategies work by analysing three 
groups of text set as reading matter in a number of prayer books for the 
time of Easter: an acclamation of Easter morning in the form of a mosaic 
meditation for the time after Matins, different versions of the Easter Pro- 
clamation “Exultet”, and a poem in praise of Easter. In these examples, the 
Latin liturgy, renewed by the reform movement in the northern German 
convents (> Bärsch), is enriched by the orally transmitted vernacular song 
culture (> Hascher-Burger); and the Latin literature shaped by monastic 
culture is rendered fruitful for the devotional practices emerging from the 
region of Low Germany and the Netherlands. This meeting of two lin- 
guistic worlds and two cultures is creatively furthered in the connection, 
adaptation, and amplification of the transmitted texts in the same way 
as the Revelationes of Birgitta of Sweden are transformed by vernacular 
printing (> Andersen). 

The written Latin culture inside the convents, the performance of which 
could be experienced on a daily basis in the liturgy and the readings at 
mealtimes, is the determining idiom in the manuscripts written by the 
nuns for themselves, one that is actively used, for example, when a prayer 
originally for All Saints is adapted for the veneration of an apostle as a per- 
sonal patron saint. Thus, in the prayer books, the potential of established 
formulations and prayers to become a vehicle for individual devotion is 
highlighted; this applies even more to the cases where existing Latin texts 
are rewritten in the process of Low German text composition. The nuns 
employ the same textual strategies of adaptation and amplification in the 
vernacular. Two groups of addressees for this strategy can be identified, 
the first group being the lay sisters inside the community, whose Consue- 
tudines are composed in Low German,? for whom the sections concerning 
the ritual of admission into the convent community were translated? and 
to whom certain parts of the library holdings were obviously available 
for their own private reading or for reading aloud. For example, the com- 
pendium volume SUB Göttingen: 8° Cod. Ms. theol. 204 (GT3), with an 
entry noting Medingen ownership, consists of a Low German printed edi- 
tion of Johannes of Neumarkt’s translation of the Vita et transitus Sancti 
Hieronymi, bound together with a Low German Klosterspiegel (“Mirror 


2 Low German “Consuetudines” in the Liber Ordinarius from Medingen in Oxford, 
Bodleian Library: MS. Lat. liturg. e. 18 (O2), fol. 112r-114r, ed. in Homeyer, Kloster Medingen 
1788-1988 (1988), 30-38. 

3 Ritual with Low German formulas for the lay sisters in Cambridge, University Library: 
Ms. Add. 8850 (CA2), fol. 29v-3ov. 
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for Monasteries”), a Low German translation of the Cordiale, and a brief 
Low German treatise on the Twelve Signs of God’s Grace. These texts com- 
bine devotional and didactic aspects: they demonstrate a shared inter- 
est in reaching a new and wider audience for topics and texts which had 
been circulating within monastic circles but had not been available in 
Low German. 

This applies even more to the prayer books for feast days produced 
for lay women bound to the convent through ties of kinship, the second 
group of female readers interested in devotional exercises in the vernacu- 
lar. One vivid example is the reshaping of Birgitta of Sweden’s vision of 
Christ’s birth in the Low German Christmas prayer books from Medin- 
gen: the Latin text of the Revelationes is translated, commented upon, and 
expanded by the nuns so that the vision itself generates instructions on 
meditation which could be followed by readers such as Anna Elebeke, 
wife of the Lüneburg burgomaster Heinrich Töbing, for whom the manu- 
script Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, Ms. Memb. II 84 (GO) was written. 
The Low German adaptation allowed her imaginatively to reconstruct the 
birth of Christ and to be actively involved in the Latin mass for Christmas: 
the description of the Birth unfolds along the lines of the liturgy and offers 
a view of the service as a divine spectacle.* The vision afforded exclusively 
to Birgitta when standing in Bethlehem and recorded in the authorized 
Latin version of the Revelationes becomes an inclusive devotional exercise 
shaped by the translation, which not only changes the language but also 
the applicability. The Nativity is not only repeated for anybody attending 
the Christmas service, but the prayer books also offer a chance to become 
involved when, for example, the lay user is instructed to offer herself as 
nursemaid to Mary. Liturgy, in all these prayer books, effectively gives the 
praying reader the opportunity to enter the scene and touch the divine, 
not just once but as part of their daily devotional exercises. 

The interweaving of Latin and the vernacular is common to all of the 
devotional books written by the nuns of Medingen, with the proportion of 
the Low German components ranging from the insertion of single phrases 
or verses from songs to the almost complete translation into German of 
the Latin elements. What follows is concerned with the categorization 
of the various linguistic components, but even more with the description 


4 A parallel edition of the Latin ‘Revelationes’ and the Low German adaptation in the 
Gotha manuscript in Andersen, “Das Kind sehen: Die Visualisierung der Geburt Christi in 
Mystik und Meditation” (2011), 304-310. 
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of the forms in which one language refers to the other. As with the trans- 
mission of the Helfta texts (> Hellgardt), in each case these forms of refer- 
ence unlock a particular field of literary, spiritual and cultural allusions, a 
process of translation not just between languages but also between differ- 
ent forms of spiritual engagement. 

The special nature of bilingualism in northern Germany has repercus- 
sions beyond the linguistic processes involved: it demarcates a particular 
approach to devotional writing. In southern Germany, religious life soon 
opened itself to the vernacular and, to a great extent, the production of 
texts in German displaced older monastic training, especially in convents. 
In northern Germany, the continuity of education in Latin, particularly in 
women’s foundations, is evident (> Schlotheuber). The dual use of Latin 
for official monastic written documents and German for communica- 
tion with lay people, extended to all areas of life in Medingen, including 
work on tapestries such as the Wichmannsburg Antependium.® The same 
applies to the painted panels hung in the abbess’s house after the reform 
to document the history of the convent as a series of spiritual renewals. 
All of the accompanying inscriptions were bilingual, the use of both lan- 
guages indicating that the panels served both the convent’s internal need 
for self reassurance and its documentation vis-a-vis the outside world.® 
The inclusion of vernacular phrases within a Latin context is, of course, 
nothing new. Low German phrases, and particularly Leisen, were inte- 
grated into Latin devotional texts as early as the 13th century in places 
such as the Benedictine convent of Lamspringe (near Hildesheim), which 
had an extensive scriptorium at its disposal in the 13th century.’ However, 
before the prayer book production of the late 15th century, we do not find 
any lengthy vernacular devotional texts. 

It is important to establish the context in which Low German was used 
to classify the linguistic peculiarities of devotional texts more accurately. 
The most significant feature of the prayer books from the Liineburg con- 
vents is their personal nature: each of them is tailored to the needs and 


5 Lähnemann, “‘An dessen bom wil ik stighen.’ Die Ikonographie des Wichmanns- 
burger Antependiums im Kontext der Medinger Handschriften” (2005). 

6 Wehking, Die Inschriften der Lüneburger Klöster. Ebstorf, Isenhagen, Lüne, Medingen, 
Walsrode, Wienhausen (2009), nr. 58, 125-137. Literature on bilingualism in Mehrsprachig- 
keit im Mittelalter. Kulturelle, literarische, sprachliche und didaktische Konstellationen in 
europäischer Perspektive, ed. Putzo et al. (2011). 

7 On Lamspringe cf. the catalogue Geschrieben und gemalt. Gelehrte Bücher aus Frauen- 
hand (2006), ed. Härtel; more on these early manuscripts in Rosenkränze und Seelengärten. 
Bildung und Frömmigkeit in niedersächsischen Frauenklöstern, ed. Kruse (2013). 
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interests of a particular addressee. This reader orientation determines the 
informal style of the language used and its closeness to oral forms of Low 
German, using elements of spoken language such as frequent assimila- 
tions (wamme for wan me, etc.) and contractions.§ The nuns translated 
and drafted texts without needing to express themselves in ways that 
could be understood beyond their region. The register of the Low German 
texts in the Medingen manuscripts can in fact be defined as the “language 
of intimacy.”? The more pronounced phonetic spelling of dialect features 
merges with the adoption of formulaic expressions to form language that 
appears more archaic. Hence, it is not surprising that the vernacular dif- 
fers from that used in, for example, the official documents of the Hanse- 
atic League, which had to be understood by a wide range of recipients and 
was therefore standardized. Non-standardized language ties in with the 
concept of manuscript writing as a private act of devotion. This is decid- 
edly different from translation and editing work meant for commercial 
circulation; this type of prayer book is meant as an answer to the monastic 
injunction to “work and pray.” 

The bilingual character of the prayer book indicates several levels of 
intertextuality. On the first level, it points to different source texts, such as 
the Latin liturgy or the Low German Leisen. On a second level, the chang- 
ing proportion of the two languages shows a reader oriented approach 
to codifying devotion, in much the same way as the letters from Liine 
adjust their linguistic mix and rhetorical style according to the addressee 
(+ Schlotheuber). What has traditionally and often dismissively been 
termed ‘macaronic’ or ‘Kauderwelsch’ is, in fact, a very productive form of 
communication within a religious network that uses Latin and vernacular 
codes to best effect. I will discuss this kind of effective language use by 
looking at three groups of texts that show different facets of linguistic 
integration, all centred on the celebration of Easter. 

The high proportion of prayer books for Easter among the surviving 
manuscripts from the Liineburg convents shows a preoccupation with 
celebration rather than with suffering as themes dominating the textual 
and artistic production of the convents—which again marks a point of 


8 Ball, A Linguistic Description of the Manuscript Trier Bistumsarchiv No. 528 (2010). 
The Atlas of the Middle Low written dialects is nearing completion at Miinster; until its 
publication the best survey of distinctive dialect features can be found in Peters, Katalog 
sprachlicher Merkmale zur variablenlinguistischen Erforschung des Mittelniederdeutschen 
(1987/1988/1990). 

% Following Koch and Oesterreicher, “Schriftlichkeit und kommunikative Distanz” 
(2007). 
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departure from southern Germany, where Passion piety seems to have 
been more prominent than Easter celebration, although both are, of 
course, indivisible. However, the significance of Easter for vernacular 
writing goes even further; the emergence of the vernacular in devotional 
texts on Easter is more than a combination of chance survival and a cer- 
tain preference for one feast of the liturgical year over another. In the 
manual for the Provost of Medingen (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Lat. 
liturg. e. 18), the Easter mass is the point at which a theological digression 
is inserted, giving the higher reason for praising God in the vernacular. It 
states that through the Low German refrain Christ ist erstanden the lay 
congregation join in the singing of the sequence because the whole of 
nature is said to rejoice: layci canant laudem quia omnis in hac die rerum 
natura iubilat (“The lay people sing praises because the whole of nature is 
jubilant on this day”, fol. 4gr). It is a recurrent theme in the prayer books 
that the participation of all estates and all people in the praise of God is 
necessary; and that for this reason the vernacular, too, has its place in the 
liturgy as well as in private devotion. 

The ‘locus classicus’ supporting this is a quotation from Gregory the 
Great which also appears repeatedly as a banderol alongside the figure of 
Gregory in marginal illustrations in the prayer books: it “would not be right 
if any mortal tongue were silent at the Resurrection of God Incarnate.”!0 
Vernacular songs and jubilation thus have their rightful place alongside 
Latin sequences and hymns. The argument is taken even further in a theo- 
logically bold move by quoting an Easter sermon by Gregory the Great 
within the prayer book: the insertion of vernacular refrains sung by the 
congregation into the sequence (in sequencia populorum laudibus alter- 
natur) mirrors the union in the Resurrection where human and divine 
meet. In the multilingual praise of God that includes all sexes, genera- 
tions, and estates, Christ’s dual nature finds its adequate response. 

The textual realization of this fundamental statement results in a wide 
spectrum of bilingual writing found in the compiled prayer books. For 
the Easter period, the nuns seem to have been able to draw on a broad 
range of already existing German songs of jubilation and rhymed reflec- 
tions on the resurrection. This makes a marked difference to the group of 
prayer books for saints’ days, which were usually only able to include the 
odd Leise or short acclamation to the patron saint in the vernacular. The 


10 Homilia XXI for Easter Sunday (PL, vol. 76, col. 1170). Lahnemann, “Also do du ok. 
Andachtsanweisungen in den Medinger prayer books” (2012), 445-447. 
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lengthy Low German insertions and mixed language sections in the Easter 
prayer books demonstrate a considerable range of rhythmic and assonant 
poetic forms, which can be seen in the following three examples. 


Type 1: Multilingual Textual Collages. 
The Meditation after Easter Matins 


The first example compares the meditational texts for the period after 
Easter Matins in two manuscripts now in Hildesheim. The surviving 
manuscripts from Medingen were scattered at different periods: those 
written for lay women, such as the prayer book now at Gotha, were meant 
for outreach from the start, and were then sold by their respective own- 
ers; most of the prayer books written by the nuns for their own use were 
sold in the 18th and ıgth centuries, either en bloc—such as the group of 
prayer books now in Hamburg and Trier (Illustration 9/10)—or as collec- 
tors’ items, such as the illuminated prayer books now in various English 
libraries. A number of the liturgical and devotional books were taken to 
the Bishop of Hildesheim for safe keeping by the Medingen abbess after 
the Lutheran Reformation. The more richly illuminated copies were kept 
in the Cathedral Library; the others went to the Municipal Archive." Of 
the two Hildesheim prayer books discussed in the first example, the first 
is from the Cathedral Library (Dombibliothek Hildesheim: Ms. J 29 = Hh). 
It was written by a nun, Winheyde, in 1478 while the actual reform pro- 
cess was still taking place, and is resplendent with marginal illustrations. 
The second, now in the Municipal Archive (Stadtarchiv Hildesheim: Best. 
52 Nr. 379 = HI3), was also written by a nun, Mechthild, on paper that 
shows the same watermarks as parts of the “Wienhausen Songbook”.!? 
Both nuns clearly had access to the same corpus of texts, but show an 
astonishing degree of independent compositional skill in shaping their 
individual Easter celebration.!? The Latin components of the textual col- 
lage originate from the liturgy, primarily the sequences and antiphons of 


1 On the fate of the prayer books and other Medingen manuscripts after the Lutheran 
Reformation Lahnemann, “Der Medinger ‘Nonnenkrieg’ aus der Perspektive der Kloster- 
reform. Geistliche Selbstbehauptung 1479-1554” (2013). 

12 The “Wienhausen Songbook” is written on a wide variety of partly recycled material, 
cf. Roolfs, “Das Wienhäuser Liederbuch—eine kodikologische Annäherung” (2010). The 
main body of the text was written down after 1500 but part of the paper dates back to the 
15th century. 

13 A full comparison with two further manuscripts in Lahnemann, “Per organa: Musika- 
lische Unterweisung in Handschriften der Lüneburger Klöster” (2009), 406-409. 
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Easter morning, from which individual verses are borrowed, in part with 
their musical notation. The text is enriched by German elements that are 
treated analogously to the Latin quotations: German sentence compo- 
nents are carved out as phrases and merged with Latin sentence compo- 
nents; musical notation above the lines suggests that the passages were 
imported from songs. 

In both manuscripts, the rubric is used to classify the section as belong- 
ing to the order of worship after Matins on Easter Sunday: “After Matins on 
the organ” (Post matutinas per organa). The Hildesheim Cathedral manu- 
script (Hlı) then elucidates in text and image why this is a special occa- 
sion: Matins organ and bells sound for the first time after the silence of 
Lent. Befitting this, in the margin at the bottom of the page, two nuns are 
depicted sitting at an organ; banderols quote the feast day liturgy of Easter 
morning, the beginning of the Te deum and the Ergo die ista exultemus, 
and the concluding phrases from Notker’s Easter sequence Laudes Salva- 
tori, sung in the mass during Matins on Easter Day. The text itself begins 
with the verse Illuxit dies quam fecit dominus from the same sequence. 


“Illuxit dies, quam fecit dominus!” Ik entfa dik, clare osterdach, mit alle miner 
sinne macht. “Advenisti desiderabilis!” Du bist de erste vrouden schal des 
koninghes sone van enghelant. Du bist alle godelik, darumme bistu so minnich- 
lik unde ghifst us dat ewighe licht. “Salve, o dies desiderabilis” (Hh, fol. 44r/ 
44V). 

“The day has lit up which the Lord made!” J receive you, o splendid Easter 
Day, with all my senses. “You, the desired one, have come!” You are the first 
sound of joy of the King’s Son from the country of angels. You are wholly divine, 
therefore you are so sweetly lovely and bestow on us the light that is eternal. 
“Hail, o wished-for day.” 


The most popular musical elements from the Easter liturgy are cited as 
examples here. While Notker’s complete sequence is only documented 
once (Stadtarchiv Hildesheim: Best 52 Nr. 383 = Hls, fol. 53r-v, i.e. the 
manuscript which also contains the bilingual poems discussed as the third 
example and printed in Appendix 13), we encounter the phrase Ergo die 
ista exultemus 29 times in 11 Medingen prayer books, always highlighted by 
musical notation as intended for musical performance, whether inwardly 
or outwardly. In HI3, fol. 56v, this is accompanied by an extensive expla- 
nation of the importance of universal jubilation.!* 


14 Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge. Inventar der handschriftlich überlieferten Musik 
aus den Lüneburger Frauenklöstern bis ca. 1550 (2008), 20. 
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The Illuxit dies phrase belongs to a whole group of single verses from 
antiphons and sequences that develop a life of their own in devotional 
books: it is cited ten times in five Latin devotional books and one German 
book. It is also put to creative use for other feasts for which less mate- 
rial was extant: for example, the text composed by the nuns for the feast 
of their patron saint, Saint Maurice, reads in one of the Hamburg prayer 
books (SUB Hamburg: Ms. in scrin. 210 = HH7, fol. 24r): Hodie illuxit Dies 
celeberrima, Dies gaudiosa in qua refulserunt sollempnia Thebeorum mar- 
tirum (“Today the most famous day has lit up, the joyous day on which the 
festivities for the Theban Martyrs shone their light onto the world”). For 
its part, the sequence verse is a variant on the psalm verse Haec est dies 
quam fecit dominus (Psalm 117:24). The psalm verse was sung in Medingen 
as an antiphon for the Sunday of the Feast of the Annunciation and the 
significance of this “sweet song” (dulce carmen) is discussed extensively in 
the second of the Hildesheim prayer books (HI3, fol. 56r). 

The “luminescence” of Easter Day is marked visually in both Hildesheim 
manuscripts: in Hi by a small gilded initial; in HI3, fol. 49r, by red bubbles 
sprouting from the initial of the “Illuxit”. However, while aspects ofthe con- 
tent are highlighted by the use of colour in this way, the alternation between 
languages is not marked. Rather, the Low German rhyming verse that fol- 
lows seamlessly connects the quotation from the sequence with the next 
antiphon, Advenisti desiderabilis.! This results in a mosaic-like text that can 
be read continuously, in which the German verse explains the Latin one, 
and in which the short phrase from the Easter liturgy turns everything into 
a personal salutation: an “I” speaks to a “you”, the personification of Easter 
Day. On the level of the manuscript, the salutation Advenisti desiderabilis 
with which “our forefathers in Hell” celebrate Christ’s arrival (Appendix 
13b, 1. 34: sine holden, “His beloved ones”) is rendered more topical through 
the occasion of the liturgy and more relevant to the actual Easter Day of 
the female reader. Time and again in the texts from the Medingen manu- 
scripts, both languages are embraced at the point when the recollection of 
the liturgy flips over into personal devotion and prayer; in another Medin- 
gen prayer book it is the leuen selen (“dear souls”) which call their Advenisti 
(“You have come!”) into the Low German text.!6 The cry of Advenisti fulfils a 
function similar to that of the Iluxit dies, namely, of signalling the change. 


15 Carmen triumphale Cum rex gloriae: cf. Repertorium hymnologicum, No. 4103; PL 
138,1081B. 

16 Bistumsarchiv Trier: Ms. I 528 (= T1), fol. 81v. This is the only Medingen prayer book 
which has been edited: Mante, Ein niederdeutsches Gebetbuch aus der 2. Hälfte des XIV. [!] 
Jahrhunderts (Bistumsarchiv Trier, Nr. 528) (1960), 106. 
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Thus rubric, liturgy, and Low German verse are constantly interwoven 
and related to additional, non-textual levels: marginal illustrations and 
musical notation, with visual and musical elements, form an integral, 
linked component of the page layout. The notes which, on the first lines 
of the quoted example (Hlı, fol. 44v), are written above the end of the Low 
German rhyming verse and the quotation from the antiphon bind silent 
prayer and devotion back into the audible liturgy. The twin fields of music 
and language are tightly tied to the interaction of Latin and German. In 
this way, the jubilation of Easter morning is conjured up synaesthetically 
and situates the Latin-German verses within the liturgical space. 

In Medingen all the Latin elements named thus far—the Te Deum and 
the two sequences—were sung by the nuns themselves during the Easter 
liturgy; the lay congregation responded with the song Christ ist erstanden 
(“Christ is Risen”), which is integrated into the sequence as a chorus for 
the congregation. In the processional, which was intended as a manual 
for the provost, the sections in which the nuns and/or the lay congrega- 
tion joined in were highlighted. Medingen was never fully incorporated 
into the Cistercian Order, but the nuns had permission to follow the use 
of that order. This seems to have influenced the practice of including 
German elements: the Cistercian liturgy already allowed room for ver- 
nacular responses by the congregation;!” however, Medingen represents 
an exceptional case in the consistency with which the oral material is 
integrated into the structure of the liturgy on an equal footing. Notker 
of St Gall’s Easter sequence provides a liturgical model for the mixing of 
languages and textual components which is then put into practice in the 
prayer books. Notker’s antiphon is also translated in its entirety in the 
German Easter prayer books.!$ 

The other prayer book from Hildesheim (HI3) shows that the same 
liturgical occasion could be developed into a bilingual meditation in a 
different way: 


HI3, fol. 48v-49r Post matutinas, dum exis de choro, canta in cordis jubilo: 
“Illuxit dies quam fecit dominus etc. Advenisti desiderabilis. Ik entfa dy clare 
Osterdach, mit alle miner sinne macht.” Tunc dic gloriando: “Also heylich is 
desse dach etc.” Tunc orna te in vera devocione ornatu tuo optimo, ut attende 
quia ille quem tu susceptura es centies millesies milies pulchrior est. Et dum 
te ornas lege vij “Veni sancte spiritus” sive vij psalmos penitentiales. 


17 Janota, Studien zu Funktion und Typus des deutschen geistlichen Liedes im Mittelalter 
(1968), 189-194. 
18 Mante, Ein niederdeutsches Gebetbuch, 86-88. 
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After the hour of Matins, when you leave the nuns’ choir, sing in the jubila- 
tion of your heart: “The day has lit up which the Lord made etc. You, the 
desired, have come. I receive you, o splendid Easter Day, with all my senses.” 
Then say triumphantly: “This day is so holy etc.” Then adorn yourself in true 
devotion with your best dress since He whom you are going to receive is 
a hundred thousand thousand times more beautiful. And while you adorn 
yourself, read seven “Come Holy Spirit” or the Seven Penitential Psalms. 


The text for the period after Matins begins again with the quotation Illuxit 
dies from the sequence, followed by the quotation from the antiphon 
without a Low German verse to bridge the transition. Both quotations 
from the liturgy are provided with musical notation, as are the following 
lines from the Low German Leise (Also heylich is desse dach). The Leise 
is quoted 20 times in 11 Medingen prayer books with musical notation and 
in many more as text only; just as the quotations from the sequences, the 
lines from the Leisen could be seamlessly absorbed into the devotional 
text. 

This newly composed, mixed Latin-German text is presented as a per- 
formance piece: on leaving the nuns’ choir (dum exis de choro) it should 
be sung with rejoicing in one’s heart (canta in cordis jubilo). The musi- 
cal recollection of text and song provides an auditory counterpart to the 
“visualization”. Both languages supply familiar set pieces which function 
as triggers to meditation. These can be fused through association into 
new textual constructs and, indeed, into bilingual poems as a dialogue 
between the languages. This concept of multilingual textual collages as 
sung dialogue becomes even clearer in the next examples. 


Type 2: Amplificatory Translation. 
The “Exultet” as the Foundation for Texts 


The second case traces the path of the liturgy into vernacular meditation 
even further. The ‘Praeconium Paschale’ Exultet iam angelica turba celo- 
rum (“Rejoice now, all you heavenly choirs of angels”) occupies a central 
place in the Easter liturgy and is emphasized in all prayer books through 
its initials and illustrations. The host of angels suggested itself as an icono- 
graphic motif that allowed the foregrounding of the all-encompassing 
jubilation at Easter. In accordance with this, the entire text is preserved 


19 Hascher-Burger, Verborgene Klänge, 197. The different forms of the Leise detailed in 
GGdM, vol. 2 (2003), Nr. 24-27; O1 nr. 25e and 26c. 
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in all prayer books for Easter, adapted and commented upon in many dif- 
ferent ways. The comments range from short rubrics stressing the special 
nature of the singing to varied explanations of its contents in Latin and 
German. 

The “Exultet” is not just translated but expanded by means of para- 
phrase and commentary to create aids to understanding, instruction on 
prayer, and meditations in Low German. The fundamental phenomenon 
is that of amplificatory paraphrase as a mode of rendering a Latin text into 
German. The form in which the nuns would have witnessed the liturgi- 
cal piece during the Easter service is evident from the Manual for the 
provost (O3, fol. 32r). As a particularly important liturgical text it has also 
found its way into prayer books with choral notation, prominently as the 
opening to the Hildesheim Easter prayer book HIs, fol. 3r-4v.?° Here the 
full liturgical form has been retained, including the initial that shows the 
performance of the liturgy in the service of worship. The celebrant has 
raised his hands in order to bless the candle, here represented by a large a 
torch in front of the altar on which chalice and host represent Christ. The 
simultaneous presence of the angels is shown by two figures whose heads 
and shoulders fly into the gold ground of the initial from the right-hand 
side; the top figure is haloed and holds a scroll with the words Exultet iam, 
thereby involving the angels, by means of a vision, in the liturgical present 
of the consecration of the candles by the deacon. 

In the Oxford prayer book (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Lat. liturg. 
f. 4 = O1, fol. 2or) the standard representation of angels with musical 
instruments surrounds a considerably expanded “Exultet” text in which 
each verse continues with a prayer. There is a seamless transition from the 
established to the newly written Latin text. The same combined text, but 
all in Low German, is found at the parallel point in the first Trier manu- 
script (Bistumsarchiv Trier: Ms. I 528 = Tı, fol. 12v), while the second limits 
itself to a complete translation (Bistumsarchiv Trier: Ms. I 529 = T2, fol. 
86v). In both manuscripts the same iconography with the choir of angels 
is found, with the result that manuscript illustrations can be compared in 
order to ascertain the degree to which the artistic rendition of the same 
source can be modified. In the two Low German Easter prayer books in Ber- 
lin (Staatsbibliothek Preußischer Kulturbesitz Berlin: Ms. germ. oct. 48 = 
BE2, fol. ııv; and Staatsbibliothek Preußischer Kulturbesitz Berlin: Ms. 
germ. oct. 265 = BE3, fol. 51r) we also find the heavenly host, the angelica 


20 Stahl, Mittelalterliche Handschriften im Stadtarchiv Hildesheim (2001), 98f. 
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turba, grouped round the E of the “Exultet”; however, only the incipit is 
given, followed in BE3 by: Nu vrouwet sick de enghelsche schare der hem- 
mele, sich vrouwet de gotlike vorbornicheit dat is de gotlike sele (“Now the 
angelic host of heavens rejoices; the divine secrecy rejoices, that is, the 
divine soul”). As far as vorbornicheit, this is a more or less direct trans- 
lation of the first two verses, but the explanation, introduced by dat is, 
constitutes an amplifying addition; and, following this pattern, the entire 
text is extended. By this means a typical form of commentary is carried 
over into devotional texts, a form that is also, and above all, practised in 
Latin and consists of explanations, signalled by id est, inserted into con- 
tinuous text. 

The paraphrase of the “Exultet” in BE2 also begins with partly identical 
linking through dat is; but, as in the Oxford version O1, further prayers 
are inserted, albeit with different texts. Even such lengthy explanations 
seem not to have been conceptualized in Low German but generated in 
the process of translation from the Latin that had already been fleshed 
out. The additions and amplifications, the elucidation introduced by dat 
is, were already present in the Latin, as is also shown by rubrics such as 
those in HI2 and HVı, which invite further explanation by stating that the 
“Exultet” typum gerit glorificate humanitatis Christi (“is to be read typologi- 
cally as the glorification of Christ”). On the whole, much seems to support 
the assumption that in Medingen the process of literary adaptation always 
originated from the Latin text and that the reworking never started from 
an existing vernacular meditation or amplification. If there are Low Ger- 
man meditations, they are either translated directly from a Latin medi- 
tation or developed ad hoc, amplifying shorter translations from Latin. 
As yet, no evidence exists for any vernacular to vernacular adaptation 
or amplification, the notable exception being the Leisen and other Low 
German songs which seem to have been granted the same status as 
Latin set pieces. Even in texts for which, by the end of the 15th century, 
Low German standard versions had been established—as is the case for 
Birgitta’s Revelationes—the literary process for the nuns was linked to 
working from established canonical Latin texts. 


Type 3: Low German Variations on a Latin Theme: 
“De dulcissima die Pasche” 


The third example demonstrates yet another method of dealing with the 
pre-existing Latin material. Here the focus shifts from the liturgical struc- 
ture and phrases to the Low German poems developed from them which 
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have their own inherent poetic structure. The example (Appendix 13a-c) 
is taken from another prayer book now held in Hildesheim (Stadtarchiv 
Hildesheim: Best. 52 Nr. 383 = HI5), which has an especially rich array of 
different literary and musical forms for the celebration of Easter. There is 
no direct proof of its origin and date, but the Low German dialect is that 
of the Medingen prayer books and the contemporary cover was done in 
the same workshop as other manuscripts from the Liineburg convents. 
More importantly, the way in which the bilingual texts are compiled, 
edited and incorporated into the liturgical structure of Easter ties the 
prayer book closely into the ‘monastic landscape’ (> Schlotheuber). The 
Hildesheim manuscript HI5 begins with a hymnal that also contains 
the full “Exultet” with its complete musical notation (as discussed on 
p- 328); the manuscript further includes a Latin “Visitatio Sepulchri” 
(> Mattern). For the (female) scribe of this devotional book, the events 
of Easter obviously demanded a hymnic, musical response in all spoken 
and written forms. Throughout the prayer book, the Low German accla- 
mation of the oster- or paschedach (Easter Day) is woven into the Latin 
hymns of praise and meditations. More important for our purposes, how- 
ever, are three long, Low German Easter poems (fol. 33v-35v, 36r—38v 
and 144v-146v) that are interlaced with quotations from the Latin liturgy. 
The first two are grouped together in the manuscript under the rubric De 
dulcissima die Pasche. While the second text has become known as a 
poem in its own right under the title “Mittelniederdeutsches Ostergedicht” 
(“Middle Low German Easter Poem”), the first has never been discussed 
and the short Latin explanation linking the two has not been edited. There 
is, however, no clear demarcation of the three elements as separate units: 
the same hand writes all three as continuous text without line breaks, the 
‘poems’ also incorporate explanatory prose elements, and the keywords 
remain the same throughout. For my argument about the development 
of Middle Low German devotional texts working from a Latin liturgical 
basis, it is crucial to see the three parts as one unit, since only then does 
the purpose of their inclusion in a private prayer book become apparent. 
Both poems are inspired by the form of hymnic praise created by David 
and contained in the Psalms, and this is explained in the linking prose text 
(Appendix 13b). 

The first poem (Appendix 13a) is, in fact, a hymn to David, who is 
shown to be an important witness to the Resurrection: firstly, through his 
foretelling of this event in his Psalms; secondly, through his leading with 
his harp of the forefathers’ procession out of Limbo, engaging in a duet 
with the Risen Christ, his own descendant. David starts the dialogue with 
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a verse from the Psalms which, as became apparent in the first exam- 
ple, had become the hallmark of Easter: Haec est dies quam fecit domi- 
nus, exultemus et letemur in ea (Ps 17:24 = l. 42-43). Christ starts dancing 
to that tune and sings the Eucharistic offering from the Easter liturgy 
Epulemur (Appendix 13a, |. 46; marked in the manuscript with musical 
notation above the line). David’s harp answers with part of the verse as 
rhyming response: Exultemus et letemur (l. 48). In this way, the poem 
tells the whole story of the Harrowing of Hell through quotations from 
the Psalms and Easter hymns, with occasional blocks of text seemingly 
taken from secular love poems, such as the singer's being freed from pain 
through the secret presence of the beloved (David in this case) in her heart 
(Il. 70-73). All of the features that made David an important figure for the 
nuns are collected here in one poem: king and ancestor of Christ, dancer, 
and, above all, prototypical singer in the praise of God. 

Thus, David is invoked as a multifaceted role model in the Latin pas- 
sage (Appendix 13b) which links the two poems. He himself stands before 
the altar during the solemn, festive Easter mass and celebrates the liturgy 
with everyone else who is celebrating and “playing on the Zither of Joy” 
(l. 5): “He stood there with those who stood...; with those chanting the 
Psalms, he chants Illuxit dies; with those praying, he prays”. This is the 
image which becomes the most popular marginal illustration in the Med- 
ingen Prayer Books, included wherever a special emphasis is put on hym- 
nic praise (Illustration 10). Thus David, as the praecantor, is the one who 
sets the tone on Easter Sunday, the entire following Middle Low German 
Easter Poem being presented as a new psalm of his creation. Understand- 
ing the second poem as a psalm also offers an important clue to the form, 
which seems to oscillate between rhymed song and prose description. The 
wide range of assonating, alliterating and rhythmic elements scattered 
throughout the Low German text, interlocking with the Latin phrases but 
without a clear rhyme structure or strophic form, could be described as 
a vernacular equivalent to the heightened prose of the Latin translation 
of the Psalms which expresses the concept of ‘song’ and hymnic praise. 
Similar forms of rhetorically charged rhyming prose within a devotional 
context are prevalent in other texts close to mystical thought, such as the 
St Trudperter Hohelied or Mechthild of Magdeburg’s Das fließende Licht, 
in which the vivifying presence of Christ turns into rhyme; in the text, 
pouring wounds and flowing breasts rhyme, as does the wine and the 
healing of the soul and the red mouth (die wunden gussen,/ die brüste 
vlussen,/ also das lebendig wart die sele und gar gesunt,/ do er den blanken 
roten win gos in iren roten munt, Appendix 4a). Thus we see here another 
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instance of an infusion of mystical expression within devotional writing, 
building on a much older tradition of hymnic text composition before the 
15th century. 

This second poem was not composed for this manuscript, as indicated 
by several scribal errors which become apparent when it is compared to 
the other manuscript transmitting the text. We are dealing here with an 
older poem in praise of Easter Day, held together by the use of clusters 
of assonance, strings of anaphora and repetitions, and constructed on the 
basis of variations on formulaic phrases taken from the Easter liturgy. It 
starts with an exclamation about the speaker's happiness on seeing Easter 
Day dawning. The implied speaker was probably meant to resemble the 
one in the preceding poem: one who observes the spectacle of the Res- 
urrection in a spiritual way while experiencing the events of the Easter 
liturgy which see “the most beautiful man who ever graced the world” rise 
with the sun at daybreak. Through the preceding praise of David, however, 
and the Latin passage which ends with his words, the speaker can here be 
read as David himself witnessing the actual Resurrection, not merely its 
liturgical re-enactment. This does not diminish for the readers the possi- 
bility of joining in the joy of Easter. Rather, it enhances the opportunity of 
participation since the song is led by the person most qualified to do so. 

The sense that we are reading David’s own song is reinforced by a 
recurrent variation of his key quotation, the Haec est dies (Ps 17:24), in the 
German opening of the stanzas. After the first two three-verse introduc- 
tory stanzas, each of the remaining stanzas, which vary in length between 
two and 26 lines, starts uniformly with Dit is de x osterdach, with x being 
different adjectives that characterize Easter Day as unique. Thus every 
stanza reinforces the notion that Easter Day is, in fact, the “day that the 
Lord made” and about which David sang. It is the most wished for (l. 12), 
most powerful (l. 16), most enjoyable (l. 25), most joyful (l. 31), blessed 
(l. 36), lovely (l. 43), happy (l. 59), mighty (l. 85), delightful (1. 88), and 
most wonderful (l. 100) of all days. The third text in the manuscript to 
have extensive Low German elements comes at the end of the day and 
constitutes praise of the “most joyful night” following Easter Day, starting 
each stanza with a Latin acclamation (fol. 144v): Salve nox florida (blos- 
soming night, 1. 1), then florigera (l. 9), iocundissima (l. 17), illustrissima 
(I. 25), and so forth. This might originally have been the model for the Low 
German acclamations in the other Easter poem (Appendix 13a). 

The other form of structuring is also shared by both these poems and 
runs through them: a refrain. For the text for Easter night this is the full 
text of the short Psalm 116 (Laudate Dominum omnes gentes). For the 
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Easter Day poem it is a Low German rhyming triplet which is used like a 
refrain, is based on the musical interpretation of the “Exultet”, and dem- 
onstrates points of contact with the Low German interpretations of the 
prayer books: Dar moten de seyden clingen, de orghelen soze singhen, unde 
alle herze van vrowden springen (“The strings should sound, the organs 
sweetly sing and all hearts happily spring”, ll. 4-6). This refrain is to be 
repeated seven times, though only the incipit is given on each occur- 
rence, as is also the practice for repeat texts in the contemporary liturgical 
books, shortening to Des moten de seyden (l. 10) or, even more briefly, Des 
mo (l. 24). The poem thus lends itself to performance strategies familiar 
to lay people from their experience of singing Leise and other recurring 
responses. 

This produces an effect in the manuscript that functions analogously 
to the performance of the sequences during the liturgy: the text retains 
a stanzaic structure with versicles of differing lengths concluded by the 
refrain. This framework unites quite diverse material, some of which over- 
laps with the two previous examples: the advenisti desiderabilis occurs in 
l. 21 (in the first poem it is attributed to John the Baptist singing it in 
Limbo, Appendix 13a, l. 34). The Christ is Risen is sung this time, not by 
the lay congregation, but by all Creation: de vogele unde alle creaturen 
sungen ereme heren to groten eren: ‘Crist is upstanden!’ (“The birds and all 
creatures sang to the Lord in His honour: ‘Christ is risen! ” Appendix 13c, 
ll. 55-58). The explanations demonstrate a number of word-for-word cor- 
respondences to Low German comments on the “Exultet”, such as Stant 
vp, min lef, min spel (1. 39) and the praise of the Trinity as a musical trio in 
which the Father equals the harp, the Son the organ, and the Holy Ghost 
plays trombone (Il. 50-52). 

A particularly intense intertextually charged section is the longest 
stanza (ll. 59-85), which constitutes a full “Visitatio Sepulchri” in its own 
right (+ Mattern). The description of the visit to the Tomb ends with the 
Three Marys singing the Leise, Nun gnade uns das heilige Grab (“Now may 
the Holy Sepulchre help us”, ll. 82-84), which occurs in most of the Eas- 
ter prayer books from Medingen as part of the Easter celebrations. The 
mini drama of the encounter starts with a dazzling picture of the three 
armed archangels at the Holy Sepulchre. Just as Christ as the “jolly pan- 
ther” (l. 49) jumps from the grave, the gleaming weapons (including a 
cross-bow) of Michael and Raphael strike down the guards through their 
sheer brightness. This was the iconography of the monumental sculpture 
of the Risen Christ containing the Holy Blood relic at Wienhausen, which 
was situated on the nuns’ choir, where two angels could be placed on the 
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Tomb. This iconography of the guardian angels and Christ jumping out 
of His grave became a defining feature of Wienhausen and circulated in 
small-scale copies and devotional images such as the one found under 
the floorboards there (> Mattern).?! The three angels watch the women 
approaching before Gabriel, as the messenger, first informs his kumpane 
(fellow-champions, 1. 69) of the arrival of the three “noble ladies” and then 
courteously welcomes them. 

Every thought and every formulation in the loosely linked assonat- 
ing verses displays points of contact to the textual network of the Latin 
and Low German prayer books. This close linguistic contact of prefabri- 
cated textual elements from two languages is not a chance encounter (or 
even linguistic laxness) but rather a theological programme. Bilingualism 
becomes part of the polyphony of devotion that envelops all nature. In 
working creatively with textual elements from Latin and Low German in 
their own devotional text production, the prayer books from the Liineburg 
convents and the nuns composing them go far beyond a dogmatic exer- 
cise in allowing lay people a token form of participation in the Easter ser- 
vice. By using the hymnic elements of both languages to interweave and 
spark off each other’s metaphorical language to the point where a new 
bilingual textual unity is forged, they develop a mystical culture of their 
own, steeped in multilingual and multicultural traditions. 


* * * 


The three examples above demonstrate how bilingual text compositions 
emerge as an innovative form of devotional writing in northern Germany. 
The amplificatory translation, as well as the Latin and vernacular writ- 
ing on the basis of the liturgical subtext, allow equally the integration 
and combination of different strands of religious language and writing, 
ranging from the theological treatise via bridal mysticism to the vernacu- 
lar song. Out of this encounter arises a new language of intimacy which 
crosses linguistic boundaries. In the northern German production of bilin- 
gual devotional texts, monastic and mystical traditions are forged into an 
inter- and intratextual network of considerable complexity. 


21 Cf. Lahnemann, “Mittelniederdeutsch im Engelsgewand” (2014); a small-scale copy 
from Rostock in Krone und Schleier, 453, Nr. 378. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
BILINGUAL DEVOTION IN NORTHERN GERMANY: 
PRAYER BOOKS FROM THE LUNEBURG CONVENTS 


The Latin-Low German Easter Meditation from the devotional book 
Hildesheim Stadtarchiv, Best. 52, Ms. mus. 383, fol. 33v-39r, has been 
selected to illustrate, first, the relationship between Latin and Low Ger- 
man in the devotional manuscripts from the Lüneburg convents; and, sec- 
ond, the key role played by the liturgy in vernacular text production. Some 
of the performance aspect of the liturgy was even retained in the poem since 
the incipit of Epulemur (13a, l. 46) is provided with staffless musical nota- 
tion. Under the rubric De dulcissima die Pasche, two Low German Easter 
poems are linked by means of a Latin explanation. The second poem is also 
extant in another manuscript (Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August Bibl., Cod. 1082 
Helmst., fol. 39r—4ov; cf. http://www.mr1314.de/2714). 

This edition of both poems, including the division into short lines that fol- 
lows, where possible, the rhyme structure, is based on Lipphardt, “Reimge- 
bete,” 71-73, consulting the edition of poem 2 by Holmberg, “Ostergedicht,” 
162-166. The text was checked against the manuscript; further normaliza- 
tion (u/v/w; capitalization; punctuation; hyphenation; restitution of missing 
nasal markers; correction of clear mistakes) and the linking Latin passage 
were added. Latin insertions in 13a/c are marked by italics. The Latin text 
quotations are identified in the translation; most of them are from the Lit- 
urgy of Easter Day, specifically the “Canticum triumphale” (CT) Cum rex 
glorie about the rescue of the forefathers from Limbo, which forms the main 
basis for the narrative. Translation: editors. 


13a) De dulcissimo die Pasche. A Poem in Praise of King David 


Wo wart gi en vorste so lovelich Where did there ever live a sover- 
also de hilge prophete konig David? eign as praiseworthy as the holy 
Got hat selde an en ghelecht, prophet, King David? God has 
sin harpe de clingt, showered blessings upon him; his 
rechte alse he spreke: harp rings forth, just as if he were 
“David is loves ghewert.” saying: “David is worthy of praise”. 
Van Adame is de werlt missenlunghen, Through Adam, the world had lost 
van Davide sint mir selde its course; through David, for me 
untsprunghen. blessings have blossomed forth. 
Van Adam was de werlt vorloren, Through Adam, the world was 
van konig Davide is uns en vorstenkint lost; through King David, a royal 
gheboren, child has been born unto 
dat zit an sineme trone us who sits on His throne and 
unde dreget aller keyser cronen. wears the imperial crown. In 
An himele is it en herre, Heaven, He reigns as Lord, but 


sin herberghe sochte he an der erde. He came down to dwell 
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Sin spel, sin lust unde al sin raste, 

dat is des minschen herte. 

Do dit vorsten kint gheboren wart, 

et was so minnichlik, 

it vorluchtet al dat himmelricke, 

It sende en groten schin vor de 
helle. 

Des vrowede sich vader koning David, 

unde alle sine selle; 

dat schin was en vorbode, 

dat de koning der ere dar striden 
wolde vore. 

Welik en koning dat was, 

qui sternit portas ereas! 

Adam rep to voren ut: 

‘Ecce manus qui me p[lasmaverunt]; 

we sin ghelost! 

De helle porte is tobroken, 

De paradis es upghesloten.” 

Dar hof de hohe Baptiste 

dat hoghe edele 

“Advenisti desiderabilis” 

Welich rutent, welich dringent, 

welich ertbevinghe dar wart, 

welich cloken grindent, 

dar de leven sele “Te nostra 
vocabant” sunghen. 

“Tu factus es.” 

Dat was en sprung uter helle in den 
paradis. 

Dar clang konig Davides harpe to 
voren ut: 

“Hec est dies quam fecit dominus, 

exultemus et letemur in ea.” 

Dar trat des koninghes sone 

silven den reyen to voren. 

He sang dat sote “Epulemur”. 

Dar weder clang de harpe: 

“Exultemus et letemur”. 

Dar sprunghen de electi dei 

de sunghen alle: “Laudem demus ei.” 

Dar worden de leven testes glorie 

ghecronet mit niger ere. 


on earth. His play, His pleasure 
and His rest are the heart of man. 
When this royal child was born, 
it was so delightful that the whole 
Kingdom of Heaven was 
illuminated and a bright light 
was shone onto Hell. 

This delighted the father, King 
David, and all his companions; 
the light foretold that the 

King of Glory there intended to 
fight. 

What a king this was who smote 
brazen doors! (Ps 106:16) Adam 
was the first to exclaim: “Behold 
the hands which formed me 
(Prayer). We are saved! The door 
of Hell is shattered broken, Para- 
dise is unlocked and open”. Then 
the lofty John the Baptist struck 
up the great and noble antiphon, 
“You, the desired, have come!” 
(CT) What a commotion, what 
turmoil, what an earthquake 
erupted there! How the bells rang 
when the dear souls sang “Our 
(forefathers) called you” (CT). 
“You were made.” Straight from 
Hell to Paradise this leap mankind 
conveyed. 

There King David’s harp rang out 
first: “This is the day that the 

Lord made, let us rejoice and be 
glad in it”. (Ps 17:24) There the 
King’s Son Himself led the dance. 
He sang the sweet “Let us eat”. 
(Easter Liturgy) Then the harp 
rang out again: “Let us rejoice and 
be glad”. (Ps 17:24) 

There God’s chosen (Col 3:12) 
dancing sprang; there everyone 
together sang: “Let us give Him 
praise”. (Hymn) There the dear 
witnesses of glory (Hymn) were 
crowned with new honour. 
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Wat wolde de leven konig David 

do he silven sang: 

“Dextera domini exaltavit me”? 

He wart ghehoget an deme 

himeltrone. 

Also saghet sin sone: 

“Et throno in conspectu meo.” 

We is de dar steyt 

vor deme speyghele der hilgen 
drevoldicheyt? 

Dat is koning David de dar de harpen 
sleyt. 

De harpe de clingt also: 

“Din anghesichte an dusent iaren 

dunket mich en dach.” 

He singhet och: 

“Salich sint de uterwelde, 

de vor goddes oghen ghesamnet sint.” 

Konig Davides gode dwinget mich, 

dat ic sin lof breden mot. 

Sin gode het mic so lange drunghen, 

dat draghe ich stille an mineme herten. 

De untbint mic van manigher sorge, 

beyde avent unde morghen. 


Truwe vindich an eme an miner not. 
War he ho an himmelrike 

dar welde ich loven koning Davide. 
War ich och an der enghele scare, 
koning Davide neme ich dar ware. 
Ich wil de rede lenden, 

Davides lob steyt an ende. 
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What did dear King David wish 
when he himself sang: “The right 
hand of God has exalted me”? 

(Ps 117:16) He was exalted to 
Heaven’s throne. Therefore his 
Son says: “And on the throne in my 
face”. (Ps 88:37) 

Who is this who stands before 

the mirror of the Holy Trinity? 
This is King David who is playing 
the harp. The harp’s song sounds 
thus: “The sight of Thy face for a 
thousand years seems but a mere 
day to me”. (Ps 89:4) He also sings: 
“Blessed are those elect who are 
gathered before the eyes of God”. 
(Sir 34:15) 


King David’s goodness urges me 
irresistibly to spread his praise. His 
goodness has so deeply impressed 
me that I carry it quietly against 
my heart. This releases me from 
many a care, at both the eve and 
the dawn of the day. 

In my need I put my trust in him. 
Even if he were high above me in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, I would 
praise King David. Even if I were 
one of the angelic hosts, I would 
honour King David. I shall desist 
from speech; but David’s praise 
knows no end. 


13b) De dulcissimo die Pasche. David as Cantor 


Emendations: 2 inponitur 8 idias 


In sacratissimo die pasche, 

dum inponit summam missam 

affuit spallentibus David rex gloriosus, 

qui stetit coram altare, 

spallebat et cithara leticie: 

“Kyrie, fons...”. 

Cum stancibus stabat ad debellandum 
manu forti 


On the most sacred day of Easter, 
while he sings High Mass, glorious 
King David was present among 
those who sang Psalms; he stood 
near the altar and also sang 
Psalms on the Zither of Joy: “Lord, 
fountain ...”. (Easter Liturgy) 
With those standing there, he 
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omnes invidias inimici. 

Cum spallentibus spallebat: 
“Illuxit dies”. 

Cum orantibus orabat dicens: 
“Benedic et sanctifica domum”. 


stood fast to repel, with a 

mighty hand, all the enemy’s 
invidious schemes. With those 
singing Psalms he sang the Psalm: 
“The day has shed its radiance”. 
(Sequence) With those praying, he 
prayed, saying: “Bless and sanctify 
the house”. (Liturgy) 


13c) De dulcissimo die Pasche. The Middle Low German Easter Poem 


The text in the parallel manuscript W has been used to emend those points 
which were clearly misunderstandings. The original readings are as follows 
in HI: 44 des vorsten missing; 45 de dar lach, de dar dot lach 58 Christus 
upstande 59 vroliken 62 Gabriel 82 se stunden dar mit truwen se sochten 


eren herren mit truwen 


Wol mi nu unde iummer mer, 
dat ik den lechten osterdach sach 
upghan. 
Dar moten de orgelen sote singhen 
de seyden sote clinghen 
unde alle herte van vrowenden 
untspringen! 
Ich sach in des morgenes rot upgan 
den allersconesten uterwelden man, 
den desse werlt gu gewan. 
Des moten de seyden sote clinghen, 
de orgelen sote singhen 
unde alle herte van vroweden 
untspringen! 
Dit is de wunschede osterdach, 
des me an der helle 
menich dusent iar gebeydet hat, 
van deme de propheten repen: 
‘Modo veniet!” 
Des moten de seyden [... ] 
Dit is de allerwoldigheste hosterdach, 
an deme got an siner sterke de helle 
tobrach, 
dar he van alle sinen holden 
vroliken untfangen wart 
mit nigheme sangen, 
mit hogheme clanghe: 
“Advenisti desiderabilis!” 


Blessed am Inow and evermore, 
to see the bright Easter morning 
dawning. 

There let the organs sweetly sing; 
the strings sweetly ring and for joy 
all hearts leap and spring! 


In the dawning of the morning I 
saw rising the most beautiful cho- 
sen man that to grace it this world 
ever won. 

There let the strings sweetly ring; 
the organs sweetly sing and for joy 
all hearts leap and spring! 

This is the Easter Day so desired, 
awaited by those held in Hell for 
many millennia, of which the 
prophets cried out: “Come soon!” 
(Advent Chant) 

There let the strings ring etc. 

This is Easter Day most mighty, 
when God in His strength shat- 
tered Hell, where all those beloved 
of Him greeted Him jubilantly 
singing a new song, uplifting hearts 
with its sound: “You, the Desired, 
have come!” (Easter Chant) There 
He led the way ahead, banner in 
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Dar vorde he de vanen vore mit siner 
hant, 

he brachte dat verloren schaph 

woldichliken an sines vader lant. 
Des moten de sey[... ] 

Dit is de lustelikeste osterdach, 

den de paradis van overlust 

nicht behalden mach, 

hene springhe van vroweden 

unde van gnaden 

unde vletet over alle de werlt. 
Des moten [... ] 

Dit is de vroywdenrike dach, 

den got silven maket hat, 

en dach goltvar, 

boven alle sunnen clar. 
Des scolen de seyden [... ] 

Dit is de benedigede hosterdach 

an deme de sone van sinem vader 
ghecronet wart, 

do he sprak: 

“Exurge gloria mea, exurge! 

Ich wil mich silven di gheliken, 

nu tret hir vroliken an min rike.” 
Des scolen de seyden [... ] 

Dit is de wunichlike osterdach, 

an deme dat hilge graf 

des vorsten berovet wart 

de dar dot lach, 

went an den dridden dach. 

Eya welich reyen dar wart 

van den enghelen unde wele sang 

do dat vil notlike panteriken 

ut deme grave sprang. 

Sin vader was de harpen clang, 

de sone de orghelen sang, 

de hilge geyst bles de basunen, 

dat himmel unde erde beveden van 
vrouwden. 

Gronenden unde blomeden de bome, 

de voghele unde alle creaturen 

sunghen ereme heren to groten eren: 

‘Crist is upstanden!’ 
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His hand; mightily He brought 
the lost sheep back to His Father’s 
land. 

There let the etc. 


This is the most delightful Easter 
Day, which Paradise, overjoyed, 
cannot stay from bursting forth, if 
it fails to overflow, out of joy and 
out of grace, the world in its flow 
to embrace. 

There let the etc. 

This is the joyful Easter Day, 
forged by God Himself, a golden 
day, glowing brighter than any sun. 
There let the strings etc. 


This is the blessed Easter Day, 
when the Son was crowned by 

the Father and when He said: 
“Arise my glory, arise!” Just like 
you I wish to be, my kingdom now 
approach gladly.’ 

There let the strings etc. 


This is the rapturous Easter Day, 
robbing the Holy Sepulchre of its 
sovereign, He who had lain there 
dead, until the third day. 


O what a dance the angels danced 
and what a song the angels sang 
when the little panther most merry 
sprang from the grave. His father 
was the ringing of the harp, the 
Son the singing of the organ, the 
Holy Ghost trumpeted on the 
trombone, so that Heaven and 
earth trembled with joy. The trees 
bloomed and blossomed, the birds 
and all creatures sang unto the 
Lord in His high honour: ‘Christ is 
risen! 
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Dit is de vrolike osterdach, 
an deme dat hilge graf 
an groter hode wol gheziret stat. 


Michahel unde Raphahel hebbet dar 


ghetogen 
ere armborste unde eren boghen, 
ere schilde blenkeden dar vil scone, 


dat de ioden dar neder slaghen waren. 


Gabriel sat vil sachte dar 

unde nam der schonen vrowen war. 
He sprac: “Set gi umme, kumpane, 
hir comet edele vrowen dre gande!” 
“Willekome, gi vrowen, 


wene soke gi hir aldus vro morghen?” 


‘Eia, vil leve herre, 

we soket hir usen herren.’ 

“He is hir nicht, he is upstan 

unde is to Galilea gegan. 

Lopet vil drade dar, 

he is to Galilea gan, 

gi vindet en al dar.” 

De vrowen stunden bi dem grave, 

se goten dar sote trane; 

se stunden dar mit truwen. 

Do se ene dar nicht vunden, 

se spreken mit herten unde mit 

munde: 

“Nu nade uns dat heylige graf.” 

Dit is de keyserlike osterdach, 

den “al de werlt nicht vullen loven 
enmach.” 


Sin lof is so wit unde so breyt, vor alle 


daghe, 


de hymmel unde de erde besloten hat. 


Dit is de minnichlike osterdach, 

an deme des koniges sone van 
engelant 

siner leven brut toghevoget wart, 

de he solanghe vryet hat. 

He cledede sic ere to eren 

mit nyen rosittes clederen; 

he ghaf ere to ener morghengave 

den speyghel der hilleghen 
drevaldecheyt 


to bescowende an der tit der ewicheyt, 


an deme ere sele scal rasten unde 
suaven 


This is the joyful Easter Day, when 
the Holy Sepulchre is graced with 
a glorious guard of honour. 

There Michael and Raphael have 
drawn their cross-bows and their 
bows, their shields sparkling 
splendidly, so that the Jews 

were felled, falling. 

Gabriel very gently sat and 
observed the beautiful women. 

He said: 

“Look around, companions, three 
noble ladies are approaching!” 
“Welcome, my ladies, whom do you 
seek thus early in the morning?” 
‘Alas, my dear lord, we seek here 
our Lord.’ 

“Not here is He, He is risen and is 
gone to Galilee. 

Swiftly run along, He is gone to 
Galilee. You will find Him there.” 
The women stood by the grave 
shedding sweet tears; they stood 
there loyally. 

When they did not find Him there, 
they said with heart and mouth: 
“Now may the Holy Sepulchre 
graciously aid us”. (Leise) 

This is the imperial Easter Day, 
which “all the world cannot 
perfectly praise” (Leise). 

Its praise is so wide and so broad, 
above all days within the realm of 
Heaven and earth. 

This is the lovely Easter Day, 
when the King’s Son, sprung 
from land of the angels, was led 
to His dear bride, whom He had 
courted for so long. 


He robed Himself in her honour 
with new rose-hued garments; 
for her dowry He gave her the 
Mirror of the Holy Trinity to 
gaze into for everlasting eternity, 
when her soul shall rest and soar 
in the delight of eternal bliss. 
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an der lust der ewigen salicheit. 
Dar scolen [... | 

Dit is de allerherlikeste osterdach, 

an deme de brudegham al sinen 
luden 

grote werscap ghemaket het. 

He toch an sine vorstlike ere, 

he scorte umme sine siden 

eyn ghordel siner gotliken sterke. 

He was dar silven denestman, 

he nam dat benedide osterlam, 

dar ghing he umme ring 

alse en wunschet iungeling. 

He druckede alle den an ere herte 
unde an ere sele 


de to sineme dische gheladet weren. 


He sprak: “Etet alle dit paschelam, 

dit is min vlesch unde min blot, 

des ewigen dodes sint ghy ghelost. 

Etet alle, et mit vroweden dit 

osterlam, 

de himmelporte is iu upghedan.” 

Varet nu alle mit vrowden hen 

an de vryen stat to Jerusalem, 

dar is vroude manichvalt, 

unde saghet deme levendeghen 
undotliken lamme 

lof unde dank. Amen 
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This is the most magnificent 
Easter Day, when the bridegroom 
has prepared great entertainment 
for all His people. 

He donned His royal honour; 

He girded His loins with the 
band of His godly strength. 

He Himself was there the 
servant; He took up the blessed 
Easter lamb; there He went from 
man to man, a youth adorable as 
a dream. He pressed to His heart 
and His soul all those invited to 
eat at His table. He said: “Eat all 
of you this Easter lamb, this is 
my flesh and my blood, you are 
redeemed from eternal death. 
Eat all of you, eat this Easter 
lamb, and rejoice: Heaven’s door 
is open to you”. 

Now travel, rejoicing, to 
Jerusalem, safe haven and home 
to manifold joy; and offer up 

to the living immortal Lamb 
praise and honour and thanks. 
Amen 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


INTELLECTUAL HORIZONS: LETTERS FROM 
A NORTHERN GERMAN CONVENT 


Eva Schlotheuber 


The role of monasteries as religious, cultural, and intellectual centres in 
medieval society has long been recognized. For nunneries, however, the 
often strictly enclosed life led by women renders the extent to which they 
could participate in, or even shape, the intellectual life of their era less 
apparent. We know much about the academic education of monks and 
secular clergy in the monastery and cathedral schools, but very little about 
the intellectual training of religious women. Could they understand the 
Bible, the writings of the Church Fathers, and the legacy of learned Latin 
texts for themselves, or were they dependent on interpretation by their 
provosts and confessors? In order to appreciate spiritual women’s inde- 
pendent expression of their religious experience, we need to know the 
age at which they entered the convent and the level of education received 
there, as this was the basis on which they developed their own distinctive 
spiritual expression, an expression often significantly shaped by mysti- 
cism. The nuns’ communication with their families, the city council, laity 
and clergy, neighbouring convents, and representatives of the diocesan 
cathedral was determined by their linguistic competence and ability not 
only to passively understand but also to work independently with texts, 
shaped by their theological training and reading. 

The nuns’ education, combined with convent tradition and the religious 
and spiritual environment, created a specific mode of spiritual expression 
for each community (> Lähnemann). In this respect, regardless of the par- 
ticular order to which they belonged, the Dutch and southern German 
convents developed traditions that differed from the northern German 
ones. We may thus conceive of different monastic landscapes and use 
them as a methodological approach. Since this approach takes as its start- 
ing point (monastic) centres—in contrast to the modern concept of space, 
which is defined by borders—it corresponds more closely to the actual 
situation in the Middle Ages, when geographical space was determined 
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and dominated by such centres (> Bollmann).! In this chapter, the centres 
we shall consider are the northern German religious houses, which as reli- 
gious, social, and economic hubs shaped their immediate environment and, 
hence, the region. Such influence was possible because medieval convents 
were not supported merely by the individual families that endowed them, 
but also by the frunde—the wider social circles connected to relatives and 
friends. Daughters from these families lived together in the convents; the 
families were connected to each other by marriage and would frequently 
have their family tombs in the convent cemetery. Thus, the women were 
tied into a network of social relationships and obligations. Indeed, recent 
research has revealed that over many generations the ties between the 
families that endowed convents, their social circles, and the female com- 
munities themselves remained much closer than was the case for monas- 
teries.? It is this web, or personal network, which naturally included both 
lay and religious male relatives, that defined the convents’ sphere of action 
and within which they operated. Normally, it is not easy to quantify the 
number of relationships in the networks woven by each convent, let alone 
determine their quality. However, the collection of letters from the Bene- 
dictine convent of Liine allows us special access to the nuns’ intellectual 
horizons and social practices. This collection, hitherto almost unknown, 
consists of around 1,800 letters written between 1480 and 1555, collected 
and copied by the nuns in three volumes (“Briefkopiare”, Illustration 11).3 
The letters not only illustrate how women living a strictly enclosed life 
shared knowledge and information, but also reveal the women’s linguistic 
competence and their applied knowledge, that is, the knowledge that was 
essential for communication in everyday religious life. 


The Letters from the Benedictine Convent in Liine 


Qui vult ridere/ debet ista scripta videre./ 
Penna fuit vilis/ sensus et manus puerilis;/ 
penna nihil valuit/ dicit qui bene scribere nescit./ 


! Röckelein, “Bairische, sächsische und mainfränkische Klostergriindungen im Ver- 
gleich (8. Jahrhundert bis 1100)” (2008), 23-55. 

2 Schlotheuber, “Familienpolitik und geistliche Aufgaben” (2009). 

3 Klosterarchiv Lüne, ‘Handschriftentruhe’ (‘manuscript chest’ referred to as ‘MsC’ in 
the following text) ms. 15, ms. 30 and ms. 31; cf. Nolte, Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte 
des Nonnenklosters Liine bei Liineburg (1932), 26f. 
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Whoever wishes to laugh should look at these writings: The quill was use- 
less; mind and hand childish; the quill was good for nothing—is what is said 
by him who cannot write well. 

Your young mistresses, your beloved daughters. (Klosterarchiv Lüne, ‘MsC’ 
ms 15, Appendix 14b). 


The little poem concludes a long letter written around 1490 by the “young 
girls”, the iuniores domine who had not yet professed, in the Benedictine 
convent of Liine to their provost, Nicholas Graurock (1457-1493). The whole 
community had sent a lavish feast to the Provost and the clergy for Palm 
Sunday, and both nuns (Appendix 14a) and girls (Appendix 14b) had 
composed a letter to accompany it. The couplet does not occur anywhere 
else and is possibly an original composition.* One should not, however, 
be fooled by the humorously humble verse with which the girls conclude 
their lengthy communication. This letter is not only composed in fluent 
Latin, but is rhymed and contains sophisticated subject matter on the 
topic of Palm Sunday. The male supervisors, the recipients of the nuns’ 
generosity, are each named in turn and honoured by a short phrase. 
The letter expresses the wish that the Provost and those who share his 
meal might take pleasure in partaking of the nuns’ gift and share some 
with their Father Confessor Henry, “encourager of our souls” (zelator ani- 
marum), with Master Arnold, the nuns’ servant, with the bell-ringer Mas- 
ter John (giving the learned etymology of his name as “the grace of God”), 
and so forth. All of the male supervisors are listed in like manner, down 
to the claviger, or master of the keys, Ludolf. Then the schoolgirls list the 
convent, the nuns and the lay sisters in the order of their place in the hier- 
archy, thereby presenting and honouring the entire convent community 
through this literary reflection of it. In this humorous and richly allusive 
vein the girls continue to describe and interpret both the order of events 
on Palm Sunday and the feast prepared for it. 

Running throughout the whole text is the metaphor of the vineyard 
(used to symbolize the convent), culminating in a spiritual interpretation 
of the various varieties of medieval wine in the order of their place in 
the hierarchy of significance. Together with the virgins, the Provost might 
drink the threefold wine of repentance, humility, and fortification through 
the sacrament, in order to receive the sevenfold wine of recompense 
(Appendix 14b). First, the Provost would drink the “chalybeate wine” 


+ Colophons de manuscrits occidentaux des origines au 16e siècle. Colophons lieux- 
anonymes, ed. Bouveret (1982), Nr. 22835, 436: Penna fuit vilis et scriptor nimis puerilis; 
Nr. 22839, 436: Penna non valuit, dicit, quia scribere nescit. 
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(vinum ferratum), symbolizing the humanity of Christ in the Passion and 
the harshness of the Cross. Then he could drink the “purified wine”, vinum 
defecatum, “with the angels”, and, third, the “clarified wine” (vinum clar- 
etum) that is given to the apostles. Fourth, he might enjoy “rose wine” 
(vinum rosatum) with the martyrs; fifth, “sage wine” (vinum salviatum) 
with the confessors; sixth, the “spiced wine, often drunk warm” (vinum 
conditum), and enjoyed by the host of virgins; and, finally, the vinum 
glorificatum that rewards the host of the elect. In this way each of the 
seven celestial hierarchies is dealt with, the spiritual virgins elegantly 
positioning themselves therein as the “brides of Christ”, with the aim of 
their shared spiritual life being a lofty position in the celestial hierarchy, 
in the eternal, divine order. The girls had prepared a literary “banquet” 
for the Provost and his familia. It is easy to imagine this cheerful letter, 
with its satisfying rhymes, read aloud during the banquet enjoyed by the 
Provost and the other clerics and scholars. The young nuns also seem to 
use the humorous concluding poem quoted above to poke fun at their 
own eloquence: laughter was clearly allowed. We have before us a letter of 
spiritual friendship, which accompanies the nuns’ material gift. The letter 
attains a high level of linguistic and theological accomplishment and is 
evidently designed to show the Provost that the schoolgirls knew how to 
express themselves in Latin; had understood the liturgy for Palm Sunday; 
and, furthermore, knew how to set the meal prepared for the day within 
its spiritual context and how to interpret it. The convent school taught 
not only the ars dictaminis, or art of letter writing, but also how to inter- 
pret the world in which the nuns lived, thereby imbuing it with specific 
symbolism and deeper meaning. Thus the letter is not only a product of 
late-medieval attempts at reform, which advocated an internalized religi- 
osity and a spiritual outlook which penetrated all areas of their life; it also 
bears testimony to the intensive education provided for the novices at 
Lüne, who were evidently fluent in both their passive and active mastery 
of learned Latin. 

The convent of Lüne was founded in 1172, probably originally as a 
foundation for noble canonesses, although it later followed the Rule of St 
Benedict (most likely from the second half of the 13th century onwards).5 
To assist in reforming the convent in 1481, nuns were summoned from 
the neighbouring Benedictine convent in Ebstorf, which had already 
been reformed. At the behest of the Bishop of Hildesheim, Berthold of 


5 Reinhardt, “Line” (1984), 377-402. 
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Landsberg (before 1464-1502), Ebstorf’s Provost, Matthias, came to Lüne 
on 18 October and announced the arrival of seven nuns from Ebstorf 
for the following day. Also present at the visitation were Otto Vulle, 
formerly Provost of Liine (c. 1470) and now Dean in Verden; the Canon 
from Verden, Hermann Schuten; and Gerhard Halepaghe, Vicar of Buxte- 
hude.® They undertook a revival of spiritual life in line with the Bursfelde 
Reform and subjected the convent to interrogation.’ Although no serious 
malpractices or misdemeanours were ever established,® the prioress and 
former sub-prioress were removed from office. Through circumvention of 
the community's voting rights, Sophia of Bodendike (1481-1504), a nun 
from Ebstorf and niece of Bishop Berthold of Hildesheim, was promoted 
to prioress; and Gertrude of Elzen, Provost Matthias’s niece, became the 
sub-prioress. 


Eodem anno reformatum est monasterium Lune super feriam sextam, alia 
die post festum sancti Lucae ewangeliste quod illo anni [!] fuit super feriam 
quintam. Sex virgines et una conversa venerunt hic de Ebbekestorpe pro 
reformatione et una ex illis nomine Sophia de Bodendike eligebatur in pri- 
orissam huius monasterii super sabbatum. Eodem die eligebatur una ex illis 
in subpriorissam nomine Gertrudis de Eltzen.9 


In the same year the convent of Liine was reformed on a Friday, a day after 
the feast of St Luke the Evangelist, which in this year fell on a Thursday 
[19 October 1481]. Six virgins and one lay sister came here from Ebstorf for 
the reform; one of them, Sophia of Bodendike, was elected Prioress of this 
convent on Sunday. On the same day, one of them, Gertrud of Eltzen, was 
elected sub-Prioress. 


Around 1490 there were probably about 33 nuns at Lüne (Appendix 14a). 
The girls’ letter strongly suggests that there were also 35 lay sisters liv- 
ing in Liine, which means the community was one of the larger convents 
(Appendix 14b). The oldest of the three collections of letters (ms. 15) 
was compiled about 1483, shortly after the reform.!° Octavo in format, it 
consists of 35 individual quires written by a considerable number of dif- 
ferent hands. Although the oldest letter in this collection is dated 1450, 
the manuscript was probably compiled in its present form only after the 


6 Nolte, Quellen, 127f. 

7 Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung. Die Lebenswelt der Nonnen im späten Mit- 
telalter. Edition des “Konventstagebuchs” einer Zisterzienserin von Heilig-Kreuz bei Braunsch- 
weig (1484-1507) (2004), 58-66; Riggert, Frauenklöster, 325. 

8 Nolte, Quellen, 127. 

9 Klosterarchiv Lüne, ‘MsC’ Ms. 5, fol. 1-1". Nolte, Quellen, 127 n. 4. 

10 Nolte, Quellen, 26-29. 
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death of the Prioress Mechthild Wilde, as the 12th quire contains a letter 
dated 7 December 1535. To date, the only person to devote attention to 
this collection of letters from Liine is Ernst Nolte, who briefly describes 
the three manuscripts. The other two manuscripts are quarto and divided 
according to outgoing and incoming correspondence: ms. 30 is a register 
of all outgoing correspondence, and ms. 31 contains the letters received 
by the convent. In both these later collections, the letters appear to be 
ordered according to their senders. The letters are written not just by 
office-holders: the collections also contain correspondence by ‘simple’ 
nuns. The letters reveal a dense network of relatives in the neighbouring 
convents of Lüne, Ebstorf, Medingen, Walsrode, and Wienhausen. They 
are roughly ordered according to date and are not recognizably ordered 
according to content. These manuscripts have been largely ignored until 
now: ms. 15 is not even fully foliated. Hence, the appendix to this essay 
provides the text of the letters discussed here. The language in which the 
letters are written depends on the recipient: letters to ecclesiastics are in 
Latin; those to neighbouring convents generally in a characteristic mix- 
ture of Latin and Low German; and letters to lay men, such as members 
of the Lüneburg City Council, are composed completely in Low German 
(> Lähnemann). What, then, did the education of the ladies at Lüne look 
like, as it clearly enabled the whole convent to express itself in the most 
elegant, sophisticated, scholarly Latin? 


Entering the Convent, Education and Knowledge of Latin 


Despite numerous studies, we still know little about the standard of edu- 
cation received by the nuns, lessons in the convent school, or the pos- 
sibilities for linguistic expression open to religious women.” For a long 
time, intensive research into the intellectual profiles of famous female 
mystics obscured the question of the general education of women living 
in convents. In what context should great mystics such as Mechthild of 
Hackeborn, Gertrude of Helfta, or Margarete Ebner be seen and appreci- 
ated (> Hellgardt; Nemes)? Were they solitary exceptions, or were they 
rooted in a lively religious discourse within the convents and in their own 
tradition of theological interpretation? Burkhard Hasebrink suggests the 
education of religious women was reflected less in text production than in 


1 Ehrenschwendtner, Die Bildung der Dominikanerinnen; Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt 
und Bildung. 
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the transmission and reception of vernacular literary culture.!? Research 
into the 15th century suggests education in the vernacular—education, 
that is, that went beyond the elementary standard needed for normal 
daily purposes—was located not in the Latin schools or universities but 
in the convents of religious women. 

Aside from the general desideratum of further research into the world 
of nuns’ education, two specific aspects deserve greater attention: first, 
whether monolingualism really characterized the late-medieval convents 
to the extent that nuns could only access scholarly traditions in mediated 
form (> Hellgardt; Lähnemann), and, second, whether religious women 
can be referred to exclusively as the mere recipients of texts. Scholars 
broadly agree in describing convents as monolingual. Not only did the 
most famous German mystic manuscripts originate in these convents, but 
so, too, did literature in translation, of which there was a veritable explo- 
sion in the 15th century, with translated works not infrequently intended 
for nuns or even commissioned by them.” Scholars thus tend to ascribe 
scant knowledge of Latin to religious women. The accuracy of this picture 
could be improved by using literary evidence from within the convents, 
such as records produced by the nuns for their own community. Hith- 
erto, these have barely been recognized as an independent genre; but as 
an expression of internal communication they are perhaps best suited to 
providing information about the women’s general linguistic competence. 


We are, for example, dealing with normative texts such as the translation of 
religious rules that had to be made accessible to the community,!° or with 
written reflections on daily life in the convent. The culture of writing in 
convents could differ considerably, depending on whether the foundation 
was in northern or southern Germany. These differences can be observed 


2 Hasebrink, “Tischlesung und Bildungskultur im Nürnberger Katharinenkloster: Ein 
Betrag zu ihrer Rekonstruktion” (1996), 187f. 

13 Cf. Williams and Williams-Krapp, Die ‘Offenbarungen’ der Katharina Tucher; 
Williams-Krapp, “Frauenmystik und Ordensreform” (1993), 301-313. Grubmiiller, “Geistli- 
che Übersetzungsliteratur im 15. Jahrhundert. Überlegungen zu ihrer literaturhistorischen 
Bedeutung” (1994). 

14 Grubmiiller, “Übersetzungsliteratur,” 65-74. Ehrenschwendtner also concludes that 
the southern German Dominican nuns were monolingual. See Ehrenschwendtner, Bildung, 
uof.; see also Schromm, Die Bibliothek des ehemaligen Zisterzienserinnenklosters Kirchheim 
am Ries. Buchpflege und geistiges Leben in einem schwäbischen Frauenstift (1998); cf. also 
Eisermann, “Rezension zu Schromm” (2001), 475-478; and Signori, “Berühmte Frauen oder 
gelehrte Jungfrauen?” (2002). 

15 Lehmijoki-Gardner, Writing Religious Rules, 660-687. 
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not just in the language but also in the skill in organizing information or 
categorizing it according to different areas of convent life. The written 
culture also reflects the different practices transmitted within convents. 
A rich source for information regarding daily life in the convent is the 
Liber usuum, the canonical translation of and commentary on Cistercian 
practices by a Cistercian nun from Lichtenthal in the second half of the 
15th century.!$ The Geschicht-Buech of the abbesses of Frauenchiemsee,'” 
begun in 1468, and the “Hausbuch” of the Birgittines of Maria Mai near 
Augsburg provide further examples.!® As documents produced within the 
convent for everyday use, such texts have usually been found stored in a 
convent’s archives rather than its library. Like the previous two examples, 
the “Hausbuch” of the Dominican nuns from Altenhohenau (1509-1515 )!? 
is written in German; it served a predominantly economic purpose. How- 
ever—and this is typical for the often motley mixture of information in 
such books—a report on the acceptance of reform in 1465 was added 
to the text (fol. 497r), although there was no chronological connection. 
Thus, the records produced by the Dominican nuns at Altenhohenau pro- 
vide us with the first indication that, even if convent material is predomi- 
nantly composed in German, we should not be too quick to assume that 
religious women were entirely excluded from the world of learned Latin. 
The Dominican nuns recorded the titles of their newly acquired books in 
separate lists according to whether the works were in Latin or in German.?° 
As books in both languages were acquired in equal measure, the nuns’ 
passive knowledge of Latin must have been at least sufficient,?! especially 
as this knowledge was indispensable for the performance of the liturgy. 


16 Schindele, “Die ordenung. die daz. Capitel von Zitel... hat gemacht”, 79-122. Cf. also 
Crean, “The Altenburg Rule of St Benedict” (1992), and Crean, “Scriptual Adaption and 
Accommodation in the Altenburg Rule of St. Benedict: Abba pater or Frau Mutter?” 
(1994). 

17 Hauptstaatsarchiv Munich, Frauenchiemsee KL 88, Geschicht-Buech of the abbess 
Magdalena Auer (1467-1494). The first part was written on her commission by her chap- 
lain, Peter Franck. Cf. Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, 325f. 

18 Staatsarchiv Augsburg, Maihingen KL1, Das Hausbuch des Birgittenklosters Maria Mai 
(Maihingen/Ries 1522); cf. Nyberg, “Das Hausbuch des Klosters Maihingen” (1971); Nyberg, 
“Der Ritus der Abtissinnenweihe im Birgittenkloster Maria Mai, Maihingen/Ries” (2001). 

19 Hauptstaatsarchiv Munich, Altenhohenau KL lit 12. On Altenhohenau Ehren- 
schwendtner, Bildung, 3u-316; for general reference Schiewer, “Literarisches Leben in 
dominikanischen Frauenkléstern des 14. Jahrhunderts: Das Modell St. Katharinental bei 
Diessenhofen” (2004). 

20 Hauptstaatsarchiv Munich, Altenhohenau KL lit 12, fol. 505'-506" (Latin texts), 
fol. 507" (new acquisition in German). 

21 The most recent publication on this topic: Schlotheuber, “Bücher und Bildung”, 
241-262. 
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Interestingly, in 1496 Altenhohenau acquired a book that was intended 
to serve as a library catalogue or book inventory: Ein puch in die liberey, 
ist ein register der andern pucher.?? From this we may conclude that the 
convent library must have been quite extensive. Other writings intended 
for internal convent use are the records of the Nuremberg Poor Clares 
and their Abbess, Caritas Pirckheimer (1467-1532), known as the Deutsche 
Chronik.23 This title is, however, rather misleading, as the text is, in fact, 
a translated and annotated collection of documents from the convent.?* 
Although the Abbess herself wrote excellent Latin and her fellow nuns 
possessed at least a good passive knowledge of the language, it was con- 
sidered sensible to make the convent’s privileges more accessible by trans- 
lating them from Latin into German and simultaneously organizing them 
systematically in order to gain a precise overview of the convent’s charters 
and privileges. The German texts cited as examples above suggest that the 
usual language in these convents was German, and the writings of Anna 
Roede from the Westphalian convent of Herzebrock (16th century) also 
belong in this context.?? Other types of source also support the observa- 
tion that German was usually used for the purposes of communication. 
Examples include the extensive correspondence of the Poor Clares from 
Söflingen (near Ulm) from the second half of the 15th century,?® or the 
sister-books and convent chronicles they composed to edify their com- 
munity and serve as models for guidance in their own lives. From the 
14th century onwards these were written completely in German, partly 
by the women themselves (the Emmericher Schwesternbuch, for example) 
and partly by their male supervisors?’ (> Bollmann). 


22 Hauptstaatsarchiv Munich, Altenhohenau KL lit 12, fol. 505. 

23 Vosding, “Schreib die Reformation von Munchen gancz daher”; Schlotheuber, “Human- 
istisches Wissen und geistliches Leben. Caritas Pirckheimer und die Geschichtsschreibung 
im Nürnberger Klarissenkonvent” (2005), 89-118. 

2* Munich, Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, ms. 1191, original text of the “German Chron- 
icle” from the Poor Clares in Nuremberg (Parchment, after 1503); Staatsarchiv Nuremberg, 
Kloster St Klara, Acts and Volumes Nr. 1, Concept of the “German Chronicle” of the Nurem- 
berg Poor Clare Convent (produced around 1490, with numerous additions until 1503). 

25 Flaskamp, “Chronik des Klosters Herzebrock” (1967) and Flaskamp, “Anna Roedes 
spätere Chronik” (1970). Gleba, Reformpraxis und materielle Kultur, 44f. 

26 Miller, Die Söflinger Briefe und das Klarissenkloster Söflingen im Spätmittelalter (1940); 
Frank, Das Klarissenkloster Söflingen: ein Beitrag zur franziskanischen Ordensgeschichte 
Süddeutschlands und zur Ulmer Kirchengeschichte (1980); most recent publication: Ulmer 
Bürgerinnen, Söflinger Klosterfrauen in reichsstädtischer Zeit, ed. Reinhardt and Schulz 
(2003). Cf. also Signori, “Meine in Gott geliebte Freundin” (1995). 

27 Schwesternbuch und Statuten des St. Agnes-Konvents in Emmerich, ed. Bollmann and 
Staubach (1998). 
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The use of German within the convent does indicate the nuns’ active use 
of Latin had declined, although in many cases passive skills may still be 
assumed. We encounter a similar situation in the Dutch convents affiliated 
to the Devotio moderna (> Bollmann): their libraries were full of works in 
the vernacular, and since their statutes served as guidelines for their spiri- 
tual lives these were translated into the vernacular as well.28 However, the 
nuns’ monolingualism had direct consequences for their everyday lives: 
when the Augustinian Canonesses in Memmingen underwent an official 
visitation by representatives of their order, they were heavily criticised for 
not adhering to the ten articles of reform that had been imposed upon 
them. The nuns excused themselves by claiming adherence had been 
impossible because the Provost had only produced a brief, summarizing 
translation into German and had assured them that the articles would not 
result in their convent life becoming any more burdensome. At a hearing 
before the council the Provost frankly admitted this.?? 

Upon closer observation, however, it becomes apparent that most of 
the sources indicating widespread monolingualism stem from the south- 
ern German region. Those from the northern German convents paint a 
very different picture. They reveal a monastic landscape with its own 
character as well as its own distinct religious and literary traditions. The 
majority of texts from within the convents of Ebstorf and Liine and the 
Cistercian convents of Wöltingerode, Derneburg, Wienhausen, Isenhagen, 
and Heilig-Kreuz near Brunswick are in Latin. Furthermore, their libraries 
consisted mainly of books and treatises in Latin.3° The rich late-medieval 
holdings in Liine constitute impressive testimony to the linguistic com- 
petence of Benedictine nuns. There was no need to translate the Burs- 
felde Statutes, which were regularly read out in chapter,?! and the whole 
convent obviously possessed a good active knowledge of Latin: it was 
self-evident that, in her book of office, the sacrista at Liine should note 
details of the daily liturgical ritual of the convent, as well as the ritual on 
feast days, in elegant Latin.?? A Latin report on the introduction of the 
reform at Lüne is probably the starting point for the keeping of records to 


Van Dijk, De constituties der Windesheimse vrouwenkloosters voor 1559. 

29 Mischlewski, Monastisches Ideal, 462. 

30 Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, 272-296. 

31 Klosterarchiv Lüne, ‘MsC’ Ms. 14 (Latin statute book, 1481-1500). 

32 Klosterarchiv Lüne, MsC’ Ms. 23 The sacrist’s book of office (end of the 15th 
century-1512/13). 
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document important events within the convent.33 Momentous occasions 
such as the convent’s first election of a prioress after the reform in 1504 
were regularly recorded in Latin. This text in particular, written by an 
anonymous nun at Liine, is distinguished by clear phrasing and a descrip- 
tive style that aids the imaginative reconstruction of events.3* The aim 
was to record important events for posterity, and the skills necessary for 
such textual mastery were practised in the convent school. Moreover, the 
newly elected head of the convent herself, the former celleraria Mech- 
thild Wilde (1504-1535), uses Latin to describe the process of her election 
and subsequently notes the first few events of her period in office. The 
contents of these scattered notes, written partly on paper in hasty cur- 
sive script, were tidied up shortly after 1500 and transferred in a careful 
Gothic textualis to a manuscript that was later given the title of the Liine 
Chronicle.3> However, even here we are not dealing with a chronicle in 
the strict sense of the word, but with a text in which individual notes and 
items of news were compiled haphazardly, without critical evaluation or 
literary aspiration, for the use of the convent community. However, the 
texts from Liine bear witness not only to a mastery of both Latin and Ger- 
man, but also to the nuns’ ability and desire to create a written account of 
their daily life in the convent. They served communal memory as well as 
performing a corrective function, and reveal a remarkable level of reflec- 
tion. In contrast to the Benedictines at Frauenchiemsee and the Birgit- 
tine nuns at Maihingen, who cheerfully placed notes regarding internal 
matters, administrative information, dates of ordination, and short lists 
of property holdings alongside each other, the sacrista at Liine divided 
the convent’s daily life into three areas (liturgical routines, memoria and 
anniversary celebrations, and anything concerning the novices), and orga- 
nized diverse information accordingly. 

The intensive correspondence of the nuns at Liine must be seen within 
the context of a lively tradition of writing and composition in which, even 
when the texts were intended only for their own community, the women 
had gained considerable practice in the reflection of their own daily lives 
and in literary expression. Together with the nuns’ letters, these internal 
texts provide evidence not only of the high quality of expression in the 


33 Nolte, Quellen, 127-128. For the connection between monastic reform and writing in 
general see Proksch, Klosterreform und Geschichtsschreibung; Willing, Literatur und Orden- 
sreform; Roth, Literatur und Klosterreform. 

34 Klosterarchiv Lüne, ‘MsC’ Ms. 24 Records concerning the election of the prioress 
Mechthild Wilde (1504-1535); cf. also Schlotheuber, “Die Wahl der Priorin” (2005). 

35 Klosterarchiv Lüne, ‘MsC’ Ms. 13. A chronicle of the convent (1481-1530). 
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foreign language that was Latin, but also of an intense written exchange 
between convents both during and after the reform. Their mutual influence 
can also be seen: linked together as they were, the convents could to some 
extent maintain their own linguistic environment, one appropriate to 
their own specific needs. However, the nuns’ linguistic competence also 
had a not inconsiderable effect outside the convent. As Administrator of 
the diocese of Verden, the Bishop of Hildesheim, Berthold of Landsberg, 
was responsible for the convent of Lüne. In a letter replying to the nuns, 
he praised them for the excellent, elegant language and good exegetical 
abilities revealed to him by their letters. The letter is dated 13 March 1494: 
Datis [...] raptissime manu propria feria quinta post Letare anno etc. XCIII 
solito sub signeto (“Written in my own hand on the Friday after Laetare 
Sunday in the year [14]94 with the usual seal”): 


Bertoldus dei gratia episcopus Hildensemensis et administrator Verdensis 
ecclesiarum. Sincerissima in Cristo affectione premissa, religiose et dilec- 
tissime in Cristo filie, religiosam conversacionem laudabilemque vitam 
vestram, dudum nobis perspectam, rerum magistra effecit experiencia, 
hodie vero quis in doctrina fructus, in colligendo modus, in scribendo stilus, 
in dicendo ornatus personis vestris ornatissimis discipline studio acces- 
serit, novissime hee [!] littere docuerunt, unde non possumus merito non 
letari tante vestre probitati, que in aperto est, sanum intellectum sacrarum 
scripturarum, quantum satis est, multas dulcedines et consolaciones at- 
tulisse, quod quia rarum est vestro sexuique [!] insolitum, nisi venerabilis pre- 
positus vester veritatem persuasisset vix credere pre admiracione licuisset, 
sed agite ut cepistis doctas personas, ut congregatio vestri habeat quam 
plures longa aevi duratione sibi vicissim succedentes [...]. 


Berthold, by Grace of God Bishop of Hildesheim and Administrator of the 
Church of Verden starts by sending you, his pious and deeply beloved daugh- 
ters, his most heartfelt affection. Recently we were able to assure ourselves 
scrupulously with our own eyes of your pious and praiseworthy conduct of 
your lives—for indeed experience is our teacher in all things—but not until 
today did your most recent letter teach me what fruits of scholarship, what 
sound prudence in collecting material, what elegant style and what beauty 
of speech you, such excellent persons, have attained through your endeav- 
ours to acquire schooling. Hence we must rightly rejoice that of your exem- 
plary moral virtues, which are there for all to see, the proper understanding 
of Holy Scripture has brought you manifold sweetness and comfort in such 
rich abundance. As such things are rare and not at all common in your sex, 
pure astonishment would have rendered it barely possible for us to believe 
all this, had not your honourable Provost convinced us that it was indeed 
true. Do, therefore, continue as you have begun, as educated people [.. .].°& 


36 Klosterarchiv Liine, ‘MsC’ ms. 15, sixth quire, fol. 21—21”. 
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The Bishop of Hildesheim calls the nuns at Liine doctae personae and 
honours them with a rhetorically polished reply. Their fluency in Latin 
enabled the nuns to communicate independently with high-ranking clergy- 
men in their region, which meant they could actively participate in schol- 
arly correspondence and written debates on topical religious themes. 
Linguistic competence therefore afforded them the ability to emancipate 
themselves from their own Provost, who, as the Augustinian Canonesses 
in Memmingen sadly discovered (cf. p. 352), was not always an entirely 
reliable intermediary. 

The books belonging to a community form an integral part of its intel- 
lectual horizon. In the course of the 15th-century reforms, the convent 
libraries were often almost completely restocked. They show us which 
authors were regarded as important and authoritative in the new religious 
climate, and which aspects of the wide-ranging and multifaceted theologi- 
cal tradition were to be called upon. As far as we can tell, 13th- and 14th- 
century mystics were accorded an astonishing degree of relevance in this 
new context. It is not infrequently this reforming generation’s interest in 
the mystics that we have to thank for the transmission of their writings. 

While the convent libraries of Lüne, Walsrode, and Medingen have 
only come down to us in fragmentary form, the late-medieval library at 
Ebstorf has been unusually well preserved, with 51 surviving codices, for 
the most part still held there.?” They date almost exclusively from the 
reform period?® and the four surviving breviaries show the influence of 
the Bursfelde Reform.3? An almost entirely new library was created to 
ensure that the texts regarded as important for the intellectual penetra- 
tion and absorption of the reform and for understanding the catechism, 
spiritual devotion, prayer, and worship were rendered accessible to the 
convent. Its holdings can be divided according to the three steps nec- 
essary for the nuns’ achievement of spiritual perfection: works to aid 
the learning of elementary linguistic skills; texts of preparatory instruc- 
tion on the mass and the central tenets of the faith; and texts leading to 


37 Giermann and Hartel, Handschriften des Klosters Ebstorf (1994); Hartel, “Die Kloster- 
bibliothek Ebstorf. Reform und Schulwirklichkeit am Ausgang des Mittelalters” (1996); 
most recent publication: Schlotheuber, “Ebstorf und seine Schülerinnen in der zweiten 
Hälfte des 15. Jahrhunderts” (2004), 169-221. 

38 Heinrich Rüthing reaches the same conclusion for the library of the Cistercian con- 
vent at Wöltingerode, Rüthing, “Die mittelalterliche Bibliothek des Zisterzienserinnenk- 
losters Wöltingerode” (1994), 194f. 

39 Convent Archives Ebstorf, Mss. IV 2, IV 3, IV 8 and IV ıo. Cf. Hartel, “Die Klosterbib- 
liothek,” 247. For liturgical reform cf. Häußling, “Liturgiereform,” 1-32. 
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the spiritual centre of convent life in prayer.4° Three lengthy Low Ger- 
man sermon manuscripts have been preserved. They contain sermons, 
in translation, by the two Dominicans Jacobus de Voragine (f 1298) and 
Johannes Herolt (+ 1468), by the Cistercian Bernard of Clairvaux (+ 1153), 
and the Augustine hermit Heinrich of Friemar the Elder (+ 1340).*' They 
also include one of the most widely read devotional books of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, the Biichlein der ewigen Weisheit (“Little Book of Eter- 
nal Wisdom”) by the Dominican Heinrich Seuse (+ 1366) (> Warnar). The 
large collection of Seuse’s writings suggests that his works were popular 
in Ebstorf. They provided suitable reading for the nuns, as Seuse had dedi- 
cated himself intensively to the cura animarum (“pastoral care”) in con- 
vents. The convent library also offered the Horologium sapientiae, a new 
extended edition of the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom in Latin enlarged by 
reflections on the nature of convents and of scholarly study. The Horolo- 
gium sapientiae is included in a library codex written partly in German 
and partly in Latin (ms. IV 12) in which a whole series of texts by the 
most important mystical authors were bound together. These include 
the Rede der unterscheidunge, sermons and compilations of quotes by 
Meister Eckhart (+1328) (> Warnar), who was Seuse’s teacher for the 
Dominican Studium generale in Cologne. Their sheer number indicates 
that Eckhart was highly regarded in Ebstorf. Bound together with these 
texts are sermons by the Dominican Johannes of Sterngassen (Head of 
the Cologne Studium generale around 1320); an extract from De spirituali- 
bus ascensionibus by Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen (+ 1398), an important 
representative of the Devotio moderna (> Hascher-Burger); the Stimulus 
amoris by Pseudo-Bonaventura, and several Pseudo-Bernardine texts. The 
codex also included the ‘bestsellers’ of spiritual reform literature, De imi- 
tatione Christi by Thomas a Kempis (15th century) and the equally widely 
disseminated Vita Christi by Ludolf of Saxony (f 1378), who was first a 
Dominican and later a Carthusian. Together with extracts from the Liber 
specialis gratiae by the mystic Mechthild of Hackeborn (ms. IV 4), who 
died in 1289/1299 in the Cistercian convent of Helfta (> Hellgardt), these 
texts vividly demonstrate the reception of mystical texts, above all those 
by Dominican theologians written as part of their pastoral care for nuns. It 
is probably no coincidence that the only two codices to be preserved from 
the convent’s older, now lost, holdings were a manuscript written entirely 


40 Hartel, “Die Klosterbibliothek,” 245f. 
4 Giermann and Hartel, Handschriften, Mss. VI 5, VI 6 and VI 19. 
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in Latin, ms. IV 4, from the 14th century and a prayer book,* since, tell- 
ingly, the Latin manuscript contains texts by the Church Fathers Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, and Jerome, who remained relevant in the new, reformed 
context as well.*3 In another codex, ms. IV 29, the nuns had the Decretals 
of Pope Gregory IX (+ 1241) readily at hand. 

Exploring the avenues of linguistic expression available to the nuns 
leads one to examine their education. Whereas men who entered mon- 
asteries were usually educated adults who had decided, during or after 
their studies, to lead a religious life, the starting point for women enter- 
ing convents was fundamentally different. Future nuns were generally 
received into the foundation when they were still children, so the edu- 
cation of the next generation fell almost entirely to the convent. This 
practice led to a problem latent in all convents: the level of education in 
a convent depended largely on the magistra’s own level of knowledge, so 
that the ability adequately to understand and write Latin could decrease 
from generation to generation. In the Cistercian convent of Lichtenthal, 
near Baden-Baden, the nuns’ knowledge of Latin eventually became so 
inadequate they could neither read nor understand the commentated 
rules, table readings, or the liturgical texts vital to everyday convent life. 
A Cistercian nun, Sister Regula, sent to Lichtenthal as part of the reform, 
became active as a translator and copyist in order to make the books of 
table readings accessible once again to those nuns without any Latin.*® 
Educating future nuns was a key part of convent life for it was here that 
the skills and attitudes of the next generation were formed. It was here 
that a start had to be made if the novices’ inner attitude to spiritual life 
was to be deepened and the future convent schooled in the spirit of 
reform. As the nuns’ education was entirely devoted to their liturgical and 
spiritual duties, it was not possible to admit lay girls to the convent.*6 If 
future nuns lived in too close a community with girls who would later 
leave the convent, this would make not just the education of the next 


42 Ms. IV 16. On the lost library of the 14th and 15th centuries, Hartel, “Die Klosterbib- 
liothek,” 257f. 

43 Giermann and Hartel, Handschriften, Ms. IV 14. 

44 Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, 11-120. 

45 Stamm, “Klosterreform und Buchproduktion. Das Werk der Schreib- und Lesemeis- 
terin Regula” (1995), 67f. Schindele, “Der Beitrag der Lectio Divina zur monastischen 
Erneuerung. Zum 500. Todestag einer Lichtenthaler Schreib- und Lesemeisterin am 
20. Mai 1978” (1978). 

46 Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, mf. 
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generation considerably more difficult but, more concretely, the mainte- 
nance of enclosure would be threatened. 

The education of the nuns lasted approximately five to six years and 
required substantial input from the community. This sustained commu- 
nal effort was what Bishop Berthold of Hildesheim had in mind when 
he praised the nuns at Liine for their discipline studium and expressed 
his hope that this high standard would be maintained for many years to 
come. Thanks to the careful record keeping of the sacrista at Liine, we can 
ascertain the age of the girls entering the school and reconstruct the vari- 
ous milestones they passed. According to these records, the future nuns 
began their schooling one year after entering the convent. Magdalene 
Schneverding, for example, arrived in Lüne in 1515 at age seven and 
started school a year later, attending it for seven years (until 1523).*” The 
convent’s reform statutes also furnish an indication of the formal edu- 
cational goals. The introduction states that it is part of the set-up of the 
school that every girl “should learn according to her age and ability; this 
must be observed most closely for girls of a tender age.” Once they had 
diligently learnt how to read and write (diligenter litteris imbute) and 
had been sufficiently instructed with academic rigour in scholarly know- 
ledge and the monastic order (scientia et disciplina erudite ac scolasticali 
rigore sufficienter instructe), “the prioress [could] humbly petition the pro- 
vost to allow them to leave the school”.*8 

From the Latin essays by the Ebstorf schoolgirls, it emerges that the 
abbess personally examined the candidates’ Latin dictamina before they 
took perpetual vows.*? The immense importance accorded by the con- 
vent to education is evident in the graduation ceremony for the girls leav- 
ing the convent school. On this occasion—the so-called release from the 
academic yoke (a iugo scolasticali)—the provost preached a sermon for 
the candidates and convent in the chapter house.°° As a rule, girls had to 
complete their convent education before taking their vows. By the time 
Magdalena Schneverding professed in 1525, she had already been living at 
Lüne for ten years, just like Anna of Bülow, who left the convent school 
after five years. However, an adequate level of knowledge was considered 


Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, 141f.; for more examples see 148 n. 136. 
48 Klosterarchiv Lüne, ‘MsC’ Ms. 14 (Statute book) fol. 20”. 

49 Convent Archives Ebstorf, Ms. V 4, fol. 48%—49". 

50 Ebd. fol. 21—21. 
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so important at Liine that in 1507 three nuns, although permitted to take 
their perpetual vows, had to remain at school for another year.5! 


The Nuns’ Letters: Applied Knowledge 


The allegorical understanding of and ability to interpret both sacred 
and secular daily life shaped the nuns’ thought and linguistic expres- 
sion. Within it we can recognize certain central metaphors that clearly 
belonged to particular literary circles: in southern Germany, popular met- 
aphors included the heart-convent allegory (the inner enclosure of the 
heart; sealing the senses)°? or the spiritual voyage; whereas in the texts 
from Liine the vineyard allegory is much more dominant. The complex, 
layered meanings present in the nuns’ allegorical language enabled them 
to express the transcendental level of their existence and activities as well 
as to refer to actual events. 

The obituary of Gertrude of Elzen, a former Benedictine nun at Ebstorf 
who became sub-prioress at Liine during the reform in 1481, provides an 
instance of this, as well as an example of the use of literature to overcome 
bereavement and grief. The letter is addressed to the neighbouring com- 
munity in Ebstorf, which had lost one of its former members upon Sister 
Gertrude’s death. It was written by another nun, originally from Ebstorf, 
who had obviously been a long-time companion of Gertrude. As usual, 
she names herself only with her initials (B.H.), and the letter is written 
in the mixture of Latin and Low German typical of documents written to 
the neighbouring convents. These letters begin with a general aphorism, 
rather like a preamble, that establishes the tone and theme before a per- 
sonal link is established by naming the recipient.*? In this particular case, 
a letter of condolence, the theme of solace is addressed: “May the Lord’s 
fountain of mercy provide you with pious comfort in your tribulations’. 
Grief at the death of the nun, of the “most worthy and beloved mother,” 
is first arrestingly captured in words and anchored in the body as an 
emotion: the nuns’ inner hearts are in anguish at the loss. Almost imper- 
ceptibly, the reader is led from an expression of deep grief and sadness 
to the recollection and veneration of Gertrude of Elzen’s life. In a some- 
what flowery turn of phrase, her relocation from Ebstorf to Liine with 


51 Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, 150f. 
52 Bauer, “Herzklosterallegorie” (1981/2004). 
53 Camargo, Ars dictaminis—ars dictandi. 
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her beloved Sophia of Bodendike (the reform abbess) on the path of holy 
reform is likened to bearing the ripe grapes of a religious life in Christ, the 
true vine. The subsequent Low German lines are shot through with count- 
less Latin expressions. According to the letter, Gertrude of Elzen received 
an excellent education in Ebstorf from earliest childhood (a tenera infan- 
tia); she was introduced to the austerity of reform “together with us in the 
school of virtues by the sweet and wise schoolmistress,” thereby growing 
strong in the Lord’s vineyard and bringing forth rich fruit. Building on 
these foundations, the letter of condolence brings comfort to its readers 
by revealing the heavenly joys deservedly awaiting Gertrude of Elzen as 
the bride of Christ in Heaven among the other virgins now that God has 
called her to Himself, releasing her from earthly toil after her long years 
of unrelenting care and labour. Last but not least, the literary expres- 
sion of this letter, which is written by a practised hand and deeply felt, 
displays great professionalism. As Bishop Berthold had already empha- 
sized, the nuns at Lüne possessed the art of comforting others through 
words alone and with it the transcendence of a daily life constantly under 
threat from danger and death. This attribute made them desirable as cor- 
respondents, as the large number of letters both written and received in 
the few years following the reform testify. Not only did the nuns have at 
their disposal their own networks of communication through their con- 
nections to the other convents, they obviously occupied an independent 
and respected position in the regional communication between laity and 
clergy as well. 

They could also use these skills to assert their own rights. In March 1517, 
the Abbess of Medingen, Elizabeth I of Elvern (1513-1524), turned to her 
colleague, the Abbess of Liine, for legal advice. Following a long introduc- 
tion highlighting the good relationship between both convents and the 
part played by Medingen in the fortunes of the women at Lüne, Elizabeth 
broaches the reason for her letter: Ceterum—“by the way”, following the 
death of Johannes Tegeler, a vicariate at St Lambert’s church in Lüneburg 
had become vacant. They would like to present their own confessor for 
this position, but so that they might actually succeed in the appointment, 
Elizabeth asks the abbess at Lüne to check whether she still has any rights 
(ichteswelke iura) from the von Dalenborch family, as the position was last 
filled by someone from Lüne. She also asks the abbess to let her know the 
contents of the foundation letter for the vicariate, so that her appointee 
might legally receive the benefice. This example highlights the importance 
ofthe convent’s own archives for asserting their rights. To be able to assert 
their rights and claims over those of competing parties from within the 
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enclosure of their convent, the nuns were much more dependent on writ- 
ten communication than were lay circles or monasteries. 

When Elizabeth I of Elvern’s nieces Dorothea of Elvern and Anna Scho- 
maker were formally admitted to the convent at Liine in 1518, the Abbess 
of Medingen honoured the occasion with a letter and some small pres- 
ents for the girls. Anna was probably the daughter of Hartwig Schomaker 
(7 1546) and Gertrude Elvern, who had married in 1494. Female members 
of the noble family of Elvern usually entered the convent of Medingen. By 
1518, Dorothea of Elvern had already been in the convent for three years, 
having in all likelihood been admitted in 1515, aged five. At her investiture 
in 1518 she was still under the age of majority, so this step later had to be 
confirmed by her profession. The investiture of both girls is also men- 
tioned in the Liiner Chronik.5+ Two years later, in 1520, Dorothea ceremo- 
niously graduated from the convent school and took perpetual profession 
in 1524, having attained the age of majority. Elizabeth I of Elvern greets 
both her nieces on this day as “fellow citizens of the angels, members of 
the household of God and brides of Christ” (concives angelorum, domestice 
dei ac sponse Christi). The act was celebrated as a spiritual wedding, for 
in taking this step the girls put off their “worldly dress” in order to don 
their “spiritual one,” thereby binding themselves legally to convent life. 
As the abbess put it, they had now chosen Christ as their bridegroom.5® 
Elegant liturgical quotations from the investiture ceremony, which took 
place in the nuns’ choir during mass, are woven into the whole letter: 
now, she writes, both girls will be clothed with the “robe of salvation, the 
robe of religion and the garment of righteousness” (Appendix 14c). At 
the same time the letter is an urgent admonition that they, chosen from 
hundreds of thousands of people (mille milia hominum) to be brides of 
Christ, should in humility and obedience be worthy of the high demands 
of convent life. The exalted self image expressed here—‘“chosen from 
among thousands”’—is justified primarily through the special access to 
God, or particular intimacy with God, enjoyed by spiritual virgins. The 
unio mystica, understood as the soul’s inner path to God, was the key to 
this access. Although complete “unification of the soul with God” was as 
a rule only achieved after death, the mystics showed the way by illustrat- 
ing the soul’s journey to Him. This could serve as a guideline and signpost 


54 Klosterarchiv Liine, ‘MsC’ Ms. 13, fol. 78". On the rite of investiture Schlotheuber, 
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55 Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, 134-146. 
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(> Bollmann) for women in particular as, unlike male theologians, the 
path of rational knowledge of God taught in the cathedral schools and 
universities remained closed to them.5® For this reason, provided the 
nuns received an appropriately literate education, their communities 
formed an ideal sounding board for meditation and reflection upon the 
challenging thought of the mystics and the application of it to their own 
spiritual lives. 

On this special occasion, the Abbess presented her nieces with a jug 
and a glass, a veil, and a small icon depicting Mary, for, as she said to the 
girls, “[You] should now choose Mary as your mother, because she can 
best intercede for you with her Son, your bridegroom” (Appendix 14c). 
The investiture also symbolized the fact that Dorothea Elvern and Anna 
Schomaker had legally and formally left their family circle to join that of 
the convent and its community. Elisabeth congratulates the girls on “their 
wedding day,” greets them, and brings the letter to a close; it was written 
on 16 March 1518 at a late hour and with tired eyes (Appendix 14c). 


* * * 


The nuns at Liine were more than mere recipients of spiritual literature: 
rather, the quill was in many ways their medium. They shaped a language 
that was suited to their needs and gave appropriate expression to their 
daily life and religious goals. Reception of the challenging writings by 
the mystics can readily be located within this spiritual and intellectual 
atmosphere and in the demands of a devotion that was intensified and 
interiorized as a result of the reform. Indeed, the educated nuns and the 
theological discourse they nurtured among themselves formed an environ- 
ment suitable to preserving the resonance and vitality of mystical thought 
in ever new ways. This body of thought enabled the women to form a 
deeper understanding of their own religious life and duties as an inner 
spiritual path, even under the banner of the new, internalized theology 
of the 15th century.?” Latin afforded them a degree of emancipation from 
their male counterparts, as they were able to communicate independently 
with high-ranking clergymen. It also opened up to them literary exchange 
with educated reform circles. The collection of letters by the nuns of 


56 Schlotheuber, Klostereintritt und Bildung, 104-11. 
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Liine demonstrates above all that they related their theological know- 
ledge and aptitude for allegorical interpretation to their particular position 
as spiritual virgins and brides of Christ. Thanks to this skill, their speech 
gained a particular authority which caused them to become revered and 
sought after correspondents for lay and religious alike. 
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TEXTUAL APPENDIX 
INTELLECTUAL HORIZONS: 
LETTERS FROM A NORTHERN GERMAN CONVENT 


14a) Latin Prose Letter of Thanks from the Nuns to the Provost 


The Benedictine nuns at Lüne send a meal to their provost Nicholas 
Graurock, probably on Palm Sunday (sixth Sunday in Lent) to thank him 
for his faithful service. He is instructed to share it with those who dine with 
him. Ms. 15 second quire, fol. 8r/v. Edition: Eva Schlotheuber. With thanks 
to Prof. Fidel Rädle (Göttingen) for his corrections and valuable comments; 
translation: Eva Schlotheuber/editors. 


Textual apparatus: a sit. b qui. c diligamus. d mittamus. e sperneatis. f omnes. 


Ista sequens littera est missa domino 
nostro preposito Nicolao Grawerock 


Singulari nostro refugio ac venerabili 
patri nostro Nicolao cum humilitate 
filialem obedientiam debitam et 
devotam. 


Precordialissime pater. Honestati 
vestre regratiamur totis precordiorum 
medullis pro omnibus bonis nobis a 
vobis multociens exhibitis, quas nunc 
litteris vel verbis exprimere non 
valemus. Conditor omnium, qui scit 
preterita, presencia et futura, miro 
modo divina ordinacione vos elegit 
ante mundi constitutionem sibi in 
fidelem famulum, nobis in pium 
patrem, ut vineam suam que? 
pene perierat corroboraretis XXXIII 
palmitibus, quas in vineam suam 
presentem plantastis. Gaudere enim 
potestis gaudio magno, quod tam 
magnam catervam sub pastorali cura 
habetis. 

Diligimus* vos in tantum 

quod nescimus dicere quantum. 


The following letter has been sent 
to our master, Provost Nicholaus 
Graurock. 


To our unique refuge and our 
venerable Father Nicholaus with 
humility, in appropriate and 
submissive filial obedience. 


Father beloved above all others, we 
thank Your Honour from the bottom 
of our hearts for the many kindnesses 
you have so frequently shown us, 
kindness we are barely able to express 
either in letters or in words. The 
Creator of all things, who knows the 
past, the present and the future, has, 
through divine Providence, miracu- 
lously chosen you for Himself, even 
before He created the world (Eph 1:4), 
as His loyal servant and our pious 
father. His vineyard had almost 
perished; and He chose you to 
strengthen it with 33 new, young 
vines, which you have planted in His 
present vineyard. You can rejoice with 
great joy that you have so large a flock 
to tend in your pastoral care. 

For so great is our love for you 

that we lack words to express it. 
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Testante scriptura probacio dilectionis 
exhibitio est operis. In signum vestre 

dilectionis mittimus* vobis ferculum et 
rogamus humiliter, ut hoc non sperna- 


tise, sed omnibus‘, quos in mensa vestra 


presentes habetis, particularia frusta 
tribuatis etc. 
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According to Scripture, the touch- 
stone of love is proof through deeds. 
(Gregorius Magnus, Homiliae in 
Evangelia II, 30) As a sign of our love 
we send you a meal and humbly 
request you not to despise it but to 
distribute a small portion of it to all 


those now present at your table. Etc. 


14b) Latin Verse Letter from the Young Nuns to the Provost 


Letter from the young nuns (iuniores domine) to the provost Nicholas Grau- 
rock on Palm Sunday concerning the distribution of the feast they had sent 
to him and the (allegorically interpreted) varieties of wine. Ms. 15, second 
quire, fol. gr—12v. “Master Henry” is the confessor to the nuns; “Master Arnold” 
the oldest servant in the convent; “John” is the clerk; “Master Bernhard” the 
nuns’ former chaplain; another “John” the cellerar of the Provost; “Ludolf” is 
the warden of the convent. The final couplet does not occur anywhere else 
and is possibly an original composition by the Benedictine nuns at Liine. 


Textual apparatus: a Lubicensis. b est vester ce deleted after qui. c pocioribus. 
d tollentur deleted after cordium. e cui. f plane primogenitas. g layt deleted. 


h Chrispium. i lapiendo. 


Salutem in gratia spiritus sancti 
carissima/ 

que repleat corda nostra 
consolacione sua dilectissima./ 


Venerabili domino, domino preposito, 
prelato, patri, pastori ovium 
monasterii Lunensis, archidiacono, 
canonico, domino, domino preposito 
Lubicensi*. 


Transmittunt ovicule et filie xenia vel 
munuscula/ 


que prepotens non spernat, quia vilia et 


paupercula/ 
sed recipiat pro affectu intime caritatis/ 
filialis dilectionis et paterne affinitatis./ 


Prandeat inde gaudiose cum suis 
edalibus/ 

in prandio vel cena semper suis 
commensalibus./ 


A greeting in the most precious grace 
of the Holy Spirit. May it fill our 
hearts with most welcome solace 


To the Venerable Master, Master 
Provost, Prelate, Father and Shepherd 
of the sheep of the convent Liine, the 
Archdeacon, Canon, Master, Master 
Provost of Liibeck. 


Your lambs and daughters send 
presents or small gifts. May our 
mighty Master not disdain them 
because they are vile and worthless, 
but rather receive them as an 
expression of intimate affection, of 
filial love and affinity with our father. 


May he also dine merrily with the 
members of his household at lunch 
or at dinner, always with his 
companions at table. 
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Prebeat inde frustum domino Hynrico, 
nostro confessori/ 

honorabili presbitero et animarum 
zelatori./ 


Reficiatur eciam (fol. gv) dominus 
Arnoldus, servitor noster 
primogenitus/ 

et oret sedulo, ut propicietur nobis 
dei unigenitus./ 


Reportet inde mensuram bonam 
dominus Hennignus, provisor sancti 
Bartholomei fidelis/ 

ut mereamur omnes veniam ab eo, qui 
habitat in celis./ 


Recreetur eciam dominus Johannes, qui? 


sonat Dei gratia/ 
ut per eius precamina scandamus celi 
pallacia./ 


Recipiat inde partem dominus 
Bernardus, antiquus noster 
cappelanus/ 

et oret assidue, ut cetus noster serviat 
deo sanus./ 


Tribuatis frusticulum iterum Johanni, 
qui est vester cellerarius/ 

ut prediam nostram nobis numquam 
vacuam remittat vel rarius/ 

sed bonis pocionibus° repleat usque ad 
summum/ 

ut pro hoc re (fol. ıor) cipiat post hanc 
vitam eternitatis munium./ 


Non obliviscatur Ludolphus, claviger 
noster bonus/ 

ut in quadragesima sit in diluculo ad 
ecclesiam pronus./ 


Distribuatis micas non nobis notis aliis 
vestris servitoribus/ 

qui ornant ecclesiasticum officium suis 
clamoribus./ 
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May he also give a portion of it to 
Master Henry, our confessor, the 
venerable priest and lover of our 
souls. 


May Master Arnold also be 
invigorated with it, our oldest 
servant. May he pray diligently that 
the only begotten Son of God have 
mercy on us. 


May Master Hennignus, the faithful 
provisor of Saint Bartholomew, also 
receive a good portion, so that we 
may all receive forgiveness from Him 
who lives in Heaven. 


May Master John also be refreshed, 
he who is called “the grace of God” 
(St. Jerome, Interpretatio nominis 
Hebr. 69,16), so that we may reach 
the place of Heaven through his 
intercession on our behalf. 


May Master Bernhard, our old 
chaplain, also receive part and 
may he constantly pray so that our 
contented congregation may serve 
the Lord. 


May you also apportion a small bite 
to John, your cellarius, so that he 
may never, or only rarely, return 
our portion to us empty but fill it 
with sweet beverages right to the 
brim, so that after this life he may 
receive the gift of eternity. 


Ludolf, our good Warden, shall also 
not be forgotten, so that he may be 
close to the kitchen at dusk during 
Lent. 


You may wish to give crumbs to other 
of your servants, unknown to us, who 
adorn the divine office with their 
clamour. 
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Epulantibus igitur in voce exultacionis/ 

vinum deesse non debet spiritualis 
iubilacionis/ 

quod tempore presenti in ecclesia 
calcatur/ 

et in vineis devotorum cordiumd 
torculatur/ 

pro denario diurno laborancium/ 

et creatorem corde et ore laudancium/ 

precipue in vinea Paradisi claustralis/ 

utriusque sexus vite spiritualis/ 

quam colit (fol. 10v) agricola et vitis 
Christus vera,/ 

qui® complantavit et congregavit in 
caritate sincera. 


Honesta maturitas domini, domini 


Nicolai nostri, pii patris palmites non 


paucos/ad serviendum deo paratos/ 
iungens mistica membra vero capiti 
Christo/ 
quibus preest more patris familias in 
tempore isto: 


In primis honorabiles antiquiores per 
obedienciam conducens quasi primo 
mane/ 

Et paulo post hora tercia in professione 
X dilectas primogenitas plane‘/ 

Item hora sexta exiens vocans XVII in 
annuli subarracione/ 


(fol. ur) atque hora nona totidem iterum 


in professione 


Demum hora XI vocans eciam operarios/ 


palmites XXXV licet tempore et etate 
varios,/ 

videlicet habitus’ layci in spiritualis 
mutacione / 

quibus omnibus presit pie pro dei 
miseracione, / 

ut pius pater et pastor bonus/ 

ut sibi relaxetur peccatorum onus/ 


et in dei placito amore et timore ita vita 


presenti vivamus, / 

quatenus unanimes a deo impetrare 
valeamus/ 

Pacem triciplitem tempori presenti/ 

que nobis assit omnibus cordi, ori et 
menti/ 
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May those, therefore, who dine with 
the voice of joy (Ps 117,15) not lack the 
wine of spiritual jubilation which is 
now being pressed in the Church and 
also pressed in the vineyards of devout 
hearts for those who work for their 
daily bread (Mt 20,2) and for those 
who praise the Creator in their hearts 
and with their mouths, especially in 
the vineyard of the monastic paradise 
that is the spiritual life for both men 
and women, the vineyard tended by 
Christ, the Farmer and true Vine 

(Jo 151), who with us has planted and 
gathered in, in His pure charity. 


The venerability of our lord, Master 
Nicholaus, our pious father, unites no 
small number of shoots, ready to serve 
God, as mystical limbs belonging to 
the head that is the true Christ. He has 
charge of them in these times just like 
the head of the family: 


First of all the venerable elders whom 
he led through obedience, as in 

the first hours of the morning; and 
shortly after, at the third hour, the ten 
beloved firstborn in their profession 
explicitly. And at the sixth hour he 
went out and summoned 17 in the 
promise of the wedding ring; and at 
the ninth hour as many again in their 
profession. Then at the eleventh hour 
he called the workers, too, 35 shoots, 
although at very different times 

and ages, namely by exchanging lay 
garments for spiritual dress, before 
whom he stands piously for the sake 
of God's mercy, like a pious father and 
good shepherd, so that for him the 
burden of sin is relieved and we may 
live our present life in the pleasant 
love and fear of God, in such a way 
that we are able unanimously to gain 
from God threefold peace in the 

here and now. May it be with us 

all in our hearts, mouths and minds; 
and for the love of Jesus Christ and 
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ac pro amore Ihesu Christi et pie matris 


relaxetur, si male gessimus/ 
in verbis vel factis in aliquo si 
excessimus. / 


(fol. uv) Hoc pie pater in caritate vera 
integraliter tegatis/ 

ac oculo pio pretereundo quasi non 
videatis/ 

sed faciatis secundum consilium beati 
Augustini precipui doctoris/ 

qui legem dei implevit momentis 
omnibus et horis/ 

qui ita scripsit ad Crispium® dulciter 
sapiendoi/ 

et nos ad dulcedinem amoris ipsius 
trahendo./ 

Si quis aliquem toto corde fideliter 
dilexerit/ 


dissimulat pacifice quicquid contra eum 


deliquerit/ etc. 


Sed nos pacifice, mansuete et pie ad 
laborandum in vinea instruatis/ 

ut una nobiscum haurire valeatis/ 

vinum triplex videlicet compunctionis/ 

devocionis et sacramentalis fruitionis/ 

ut in futuro recipiatis vinum 
septemplicis (fol. ı2r) retributionis./ 


Primo vinum ferratum de Christi 
humanitate/ 
in passione et crucis acerbitate./ 


Secundo cum angelis vinum defecatum/ 


tercio vinum claretum apostolicis 
principibus datum./ 


Quarto vinum rosatum/ 


cum martiribus quinto vinum salviatum/ 


cum confessoribus, sexto vinum 
conditum,/ 

quo letificat cetum virgineum,/ 

septimo vinum glorificatum, 

quo premiabit omnium electorum 
numerum, / 


EVA SCHLOTHEUBER 


His pious Mother sin will be relieved 
when we have behaved badly, when 
we have transgressed in words or 


deeds. 


May you, pious father, cover this 

in true love; And with a pious eye, 
pass over it as if not seeing it, but 
act according to the counsel of Saint 
Augustine, the excellent doctor, who 
fulfilled God’s Law in every moment 
and in every hour and who wrote 
thus to Crispius, sweetly displaying 
his knowledge, drawing us, too, into 
the sweetness of his love: ‘If anyone 
has loved another truly with all his 
heart, may he conceal in peace all 
sins committed against him’ etc. 


But may you instruct us to toil 

in the vineyard peacefully, gently 

and piously, so that you may drink 
together with us the threefold wine, 
namely of remorse, of devotion and 
of sacramental refreshment, so that in 
future you receive the sevenfold wine 
of repayment. 


First, the “iron wine” (bitters) of 
Christ’s humanity in the Passion and 
the harshness of the Cross; 

Second, the pure, clear wine with the 
angels; 

Third, the spiced wine given to the 
Princes of the Apostles. 


Fourth, the rose wine with the martyrs; 
Fifth, the sage wine with the 
confessors; 

Sixth, the warm spiced wine which 
delights the congregation of the virgins; 
Seventh, the glorified wine with 
which the number of all chosen are 
rewarded, with all of whom he who 
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Ququibus omnibus nos dignetur in gloria has not disdained to lead us unworthy 


aggregare/ 

qui non dedignatus est nos indignas in 
vineam hanc vocare/ 

ut de divinitate et humanitate Christi 
mereamur satiari/ 

et ex electro aureo speculo sancte 
trinitatis eternaliter inebriari./ 


Quod nobis et vobis omnibus concedat/ 

(fol. 12v) qui eternaliter deus vivit et 
regnat/ 

si quis hec desiderat, dicat Amen, inde 
fiat; 

valeatis valeatis valeatis et valeant 
omnes, 

qui vos valere desiderant. 


Qui vult ridere/ debet ista scripta 
videre./ 


ones into this vineyard, deeming us 
worthy to unite us in glory, so that we 
may deserve to be satiated with the 
divine and human nature of Christ, 
and make us drunk from the smelted- 
gold mirror of the Holy Trinity for all 
eternity. 


May He who lives and reigns as eter- 
nal God grant this to all of us and to 
you. If anyone wishes this, let him say 
“Amen” and so be it. May you pros- 
per, may you prosper, may you pros- 
per; and may all prosper who wish 
you may prosper. 


Whoever wishes to laugh should look 
at these writings: The quill was use- 


Penna fuit vilis/ sensus et manus puerilis;/ less; the mind and hand childish; the 


penna nihil valuit 
dicit qui bene scribere nescit./ 


Iuniores domine 
dilecte vestre filie 


quill was good for nothing—is what 
is said by him who cannot write well. 


Your young mistresses, your 
beloved daughters. 


14c) Latin-Low German Letter from the Abbess of Medingen 
to Her Nieces at Liine 


Letter of the abbess of Medingen Elizabeth I of Elvern to her nieces, Doro- 
thy of Elvern and Anne Schomaker on their investiture at the convent in 
Liine. She sends the girls, who have already been living in Liine for some 
time, some small presents for their “wedding day” (Ms. 31, 16 May 1518). Title: 
Devotis virginibus Dorothee Elvers et Anne Schomaker amitis suis percharis 
in Lune presentetur. (“This is sent to the devout virgins Dorothy Elvers and 
Anne Schomaker, her most beloved nieces.”). Low German. 


Textual apparatus: a vestimento partially covered by an ink blot. b Probably 


instead of ut devote salutatam. 


(fol. 128v) Concives anglorum, 
domestice dei ac sponse Christi in 


Fellow citizens of the angels, 
members of God’s household and on 


gloriosa ac ammirabili Christi ascensione the glorious day of Christ’s Ascension 


per eius graciam digne effici. 
Precordialissime in Christo sorores et 
consanguinee 


deemed worthy through His grace to 
be brides of Christ, in Christ sisters 
and relatives most beloved 
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Ik hebbe vormerket uth den scriften 
venerabilis ac pie domine matris vestre, 
dat gy am to komenden sondaghe werdet 
muterende habitum vestrum unde 
anthende dat kleyd der gheystlicheyt, 

dat mynen herten is en grot fronde unde 
frylicheyd, dat gy god sy gelovet, so verne 
komen syn an dat older, dat gy iuuwen 


leven utherkoren brudegamme mogen van 


daghen to daghen mer nalen, de iuw heft 


utherkoren de mundo, ut eatis et fructum 


afferatis et fructus vester maneat®® unde 
iuw in sancto collegio Christi alse in 
enen wyngarden heft geplantet tamquam 
vivas plantaciones gude fruchte to 
dreghende. 

Worumme sprecke ik ny myt iuw illud 
propheticum canticum ‘Gaudens 
gaudebo in domino et exultabit anima 
mea in deo meo’,5? de de iuw wert 
kleydende ‘vestimento salutis, in 
vestimento’ religionis et indumento 
iusticie circumdabit vos® (Is 61:10). 
Dat gy de rechtumdicheyt alle stedes 
schollen an iuw hebben gevende enen 
isliken, dat em tobehort, alse iuwen 
oversten horsam und underdanicheyt 
iuwen evenliken leve und fruntlicheyt 
alle iuwen leven gheystiken matribus, 
othmodicheyt unde bedenscafticheyt. 

So vormane ik iuw uth grantliker leve 
mynes herten, wo wol nicht van noden 
were, wente ik twifele nicht iuwe 
utherkoren leve. 


EVA SCHLOTHEUBER 


I have noticed from the letters of 

that venerable and pious Lady, your 
Mother Superior, that on the coming 
Sunday you will change your attire 
and will put on the garment of 
spirituality, which brings my heart 
great joy and happiness, that you, God 
be praised, have now reached the age 
at which you can draw closer to your 
dear chosen bridegroom every day, He 
has also chosen you “from the world 
so that you may go and bear fruit and 
that your fruit may remain” and, in 
the holy college of Christ, has planted 
you in the vineyard as living shoots to 
bear good fruit. 

For that reason I say with you now 

the words of the prophet: ‘I delight 
greatly in the Lord; my soul rejoices 
in my God’, He who will cloth you 
‘with garments of salvation, in the 
robes of faith and who may array 
you in a robe of righteousness’. 

So that you should always act justly 
and render unto each man his due: 
your utmost obedience and the 
submissiveness, your constant love 
and friendliness towards all your 

dear spiritual mothers, humility and 
willingness to serve. To these things I 
urge you, from the profound love in my 
heart that desires your best, though it 
is, doubtless unnecessary, as I do not 
doubt your dedicated love. 


58 Antiphonale, Commune sanctorum: Non vos me elegistis sed ego elegi vos et posui vos 
ut eatis et fructum afferatis et fructus vester maneat. René-Jean Hesbert, Corpus antipho- 


nalium Officii, Nr. 7233. 


59 Is 61:10: Introitus for the Immaculate Conception, 8 December: Gaudens gaudebo in 
domino et exultabit anima mea in domino meo, quia induit me vestimentis salutis, et indu- 
mento iustitiae circumdedit me quasi sponsam ornatam monilibus suis. 

60 Responsorium 3, Holy Saint Agnes’s Day (In primo nocturne): Induit me Dominus 
vestimento salutis, et indumento laetitiae circumdedit me: Et tanquam sponsam decoravit 


me corona. 
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Domina mater und iuwen anderen 
matres iuw rede wol vlitighen exhortert 
hebben, dat gy andencken vocacionem 
vestram, wo iuw god inter mille milia 
hominum heft utherkoren an syne ewighe 
utherwelde brüd, up dat he iuw wel de 
leveste wesen und gy allen trost, vronden 
unde soticheyt und allent, dat gy begh- 
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Your Mother Superior and the other 
mothers have already exhorted you 
diligently, so that you may be mindful 
of your calling since God has chosen 
you from amongst many thousands 
of people as His eternal chosen bride, 
so that He may be dearest to you and 
you may find in Him all the comfort, 


eren in eme moghen vinden. Den schollen joy and sweetness and everything that 


gy boven alle dingh beleven unde eme 
myt vlite denen und boven alle timoren 
domini in iuw hebben, quia ubi timor 
ibi salus,“ uppet dat gy mogen bloyen 
unde vortghan an enen guden gheystliken 
levende unde hir voren vitam angelicam 
in (fol. 129”) terris,® dat gy na dessen 
levende moten warliken werden sorores 
et concives angelorum, unde moten 
dar komen, dar gy entfanghen dat grote 
lon, quod preparavit deus diligentibus 
se, unde myt deme gheystliken kleyde 
hir nu also gekleydet werden, veste 
immortalitatis in superna patria. 


Demum, carissime amite, transmitto 
vobis pro signo innate caritatis malk en 
kleyne kroseken, en gleseken, en roth 
vormalet vetken, en wumpel, enen 
luchterken unde en kleyn hilghen 


bledeken, in quo continetur effigies beate 


Marie virginis, de scholle gy nu eligeren 
in matrem, quia ipsa est, de iuw beste 
kan spreken apud filium suum sponsum 
vestrum, darumme solle gy dar gherne 
iuwe devocien vor hebben unde beghere 
gy myner ok nicht willen vorghetlik wesen 
apud deum an iuwen bruddage. 


you desire. You should love Him above 
all else and serve Him assiduously and, 
above all, have the fear of the Lord 
in you, for “where there is fear, there 
is salvation”, so that you may flourish 
and progress in a good spiritual life 
and lead the life of angels here on 
earth so that after this life you may 
truly become sisters and fellow- 
citizens of the angels and may 
ultimately come where you receive 

the great reward which God has 
prepared for those who love Him 
and so may be clothed in spiritual 
garb—be clothed with the robe 

of immortality in the celestial 
homeland. 


Finally, dearest nieces, as a sign of 
my innate love for you, I send each 
of you a little small jug, a small glass, 
a small vessel painted red, a wimple, 

a small candlestick and a small 
devotional image of the Holy Virgin 
Mary, whom you should now choose 
as your mother, for she is the one 
who can best intercede on your behalf 
with her Son, your bridegroom; for 
this reason you should gladly perform 
your deovotions in font of it; and I 
ask you not to forget me before God 
on your wedding day. 


61 Proverb. Around the same time, Erasmus of Rotterdam created the following saying 
from it: Ubi timor, ibi et pudor, Erasmus, Adagia 164 (after Diogenianos). 

62 Quotation from the Antiphones of Laudes (OSB) applied to the Confessors, but also 
Vita prima sancti Bernardi, PL 185, Sp. 225-466, Sp. 237 vitam angelicam geren in terris. 
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Ick will iuwer wedder andechtich syn in 
oracionibus meis, utinam devotis 
salutum® desidero nomine meo 
venerabilem dominam matrem 
vestram unde beghere ante omnia et 
super omnia gy er to willen, behorich 
unde horsammich syn, so gy des 
plichtich syn, wente se iuw van herten 
belevet so ik anders nichtis spore und 
ok sorge unde moye nachtes unde dages 
umme iuwe willen dricht. 

Salutetis eciam matres vestras G Hkem 
et Ermgardis Tzerstede ex parte mea 
necnon et 

sororum vestrarum.63 


Scripsi repentino cursu dormitantibus 
oculis de sero ipsa die Ascensionis 
domini. 


Elisabet abbatissa inmerita in Medingh 
amita vestra dilecta 


EVA SCHLOTHEUBER 


I shall think of you in my prayers 
and I ask you to greet in my name 
your venerable Mother Superior 
from me, and desire above all, that 
you carry out her will, are humble 
and obedient—as you are obliged 
be—since she loves you with all her 
heart as I sincerely believe and takes 
care and toils for your wellbeing both 
day and night. 


Please also convey greetings on my 
behalf to your mothers, Gertrude 
Hemke and Irmgard Tzerstede and 
also to your sisters. 


Written with a hurried hand and 
tired eyes on the eve of the Ascension 
of Our Lord. 


Elizabeth, the unworthy Abbess of 
Medingen, your beloved aunt. 


63 G HKem = Gertrud Hencke (a nun in Medingen 1505); Ermgardis Tzerstede is not 
recorded as in Medingen; only Anna Tzerstede is named, 1505. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Mystical Transmission: Gothic Brass Fountain at the Convent of Liine 
The Gothic Brass Fountain is to be found in the Convent of Liine, which belonged to the 
Lüneburg convent network. For the last 700 years every visitor to Lüne has been greeted 
by the sound of running water flowing into the “Handstein” (basin) of the fountain. The 
water is transported from the stream running through the grounds of the convent into the 
entrance hall to the cloisters via the fountain. We have chosen this image for the cover of 
the volume because of what it conveys about transmission. Beyond the literal transporta- 
tion of water, the fountain alludes to several biblical models of knowledge transmission 
important for religious houses: the brass basin on the sandstone pedestal recalls the holy 
vessel made of brass with a stone pedestal used in the tabernacle (Ex 38:8); the brass 
water cistern formed like a round tower imitates the sealed fountain of the Song of Songs 
(Ct 4:12); and the crowning cross above the water spouts turns the whole construction into 
a spring of grace. From the beginning, the “living water” (Jo 4:10), indispensable for any 
religious house, has been imbued with meaning beyond the practical use. 
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2. Foregrounding the Region: Northern Germany on the Ebstorf Map 
The 13th-century world map found in Ebstorf, one of the Liineburg convents, highlights the 
sense of regional pride in the prominence given to Northern German cities and religious 
houses). This map consisted of 30 goatskins sewn together, making it the largest world 
map from the Middle Ages. It shows Christ, with His head at the top of the map in the east, 
embracing the world which has Jerusalem, with a depiction of the Resurrection in the style 
of the Wienhausen Risen Christ (+ Mattern), at its centre. The world is represented in the 
conventional T-scheme that divides it into three sections with Asia occupying the top half, 
Africa at the bottom right and Europe at the bottom left. Northern Germany dominates, 
with Ebstorf (the three little squares in a row next to the chapel-like convent building indi- 
cating the grave of the martyrs buried there) and the sponsoring city of Liineburg (marked 
by the moon for Luna) marked out clearly. It also shows the seat of the local bishops, Ver- 
den (tower at the edge) and Bremen (cathedral with three towers next to it), as well as the 
seat of the Duke, Brunswick (southeast of Lüneburg, i.e. above right, marked by the lion 
monument). The detailed Latin description surrounding the circle of the world, written by 
several hands, probably in the convent of Ebstorf around 1300, shows the high standard of 
learning in the Lüneburg area in the 13th century. This level of literacy in Latin (latinitas) 
was maintained well into the 15th century as evidenced by the Latin Easter ceremonials 
read by the nuns of Wienhausen (+ Mattern), the prayer books written by the nuns of 
Medingen (> Lähnemann), and the letters written by the nuns of Lüne (> Schlotheuber). 
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3. Liturgy and Mysticism: Adoration of the Host from the Convent of Wienhausen 

The panel painting of the adoration of the host in a monstrance (> Bärsch, p. 39), painted 

in northern Germany around 1450/60, shows at the top the Nativity in the form described 

by Birgitta of Sweden, with the angels singing the gloria (+ Andersen); in the centre the 

host is held up by the angels and accompanied by apostles; at the base in front of the 

church representing Wienhausen (> Mattern) a female saint and several men are kneeling, 
flanked by Benedict and Bernard of Clairvaux. 
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4. Translating Mysticism: An Early German Print of Mechthild of Hackeborn 
The first text page praising the devotional value of Mechthild of Hackeborn’s writing in the 
Leipzig print of 1508 is representative of the manifold transmission processes which the 
texts discussed in the volume undergo. The Leipzig print of 1508 is a revised, restructured 
and abridged version of the 1503 Leipzig German print, taking in a Latin manuscript; the 
German text of the 1503 print was translated from the 14th-century Dutch translation of 

Mechthild of Hackeborn’s 13th-century Liber specialis gratiae. (+ Hellgardt). 
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5. Dorothea of Montau as Saint: Woodcut for Johannes Marienwerder’s Vita 
The woodcut, the only pre-modern image of Dorothea, shows the profile of her Vita which 
foregrounds the suffering of the figure (+ Suerbaum). The author Johannes Marienwerder 
is not named in the print: Das leben der seligen frawen Dorothee clewsenerynne yn der 
thumkyrchen tzu Marienwerdir des landes tzu prewfsen (“The Life of the Blessed Lady Doro- 
thea, Recluse in the Cathedral Church of Marienwerder in the Country of Prussia”). It was 

printed in Marienburg by Jacob Karweysse on 13 March 1492. 
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6. Birgitta of Sweden as Saint: Woodcut for Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe 
The iconic image of Birgitta of Sweden does not capture a historical moment but rather 
aspects of the history of transmission. Birgitta sits writing in the conventional pose of the 
author, familiar from depictions of the Gospel writers and the Church Fathers (+ Andersen, 
p- 220); the caption addresses her as “bride of Christ”, asking for her intercession 
(> Introduction, p. 13). Lübeck: Mohnkopfdruckerei, 1496, fol. gv. 
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7. Passing on Devotional Reading: the Gottingen Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe 
That Birgitta’s revelations were used as devotional reading can be seen from the inscrip- 
tion in the Göttingen copy of Sunte Birgitten Openbaringe (> Andersen, p. 221), SUB Göt- 

tingen, 8 H E SANCT 176/33 ING, fol. ır. 
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8. Visualizing Easter: The Ceiling of the Wienhausen Nuns’ Choir 
Beyond devotional reading there was a wealth of images available especially for the nuns 
in the Lüneburg convents; the Wienhausen nuns were surrounded by representations of 
biblical scenes painted on the ceiling of the nuns’ choir, among them prominently the Hor- 
tulanus scene. Reading and meditating on Mary Magdalene’s dialogue with the gardener, 
which is also the pivotal scene in the Wienhausen Easter Play and Ceremonial, allowed the 
nuns to participate in this encounter with the risen Christ (+ Mattern). 
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g. Singing with the Heart: Musical Notation for Devotional Use 
The musical notation, frequent in the northern German prayer books, is another visual 
reminder of devotional processes that encourage “singing with the heart” (+ Hascher- 
Burger). The extract is that printed in Appendix ub where at the bridal bed the Leise 
“Christ is Risen” is sung, Trier, Bistumsarchiv, Hs. 528, fol. nov. 
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10. David as Cantor: Marginal Illumination in a Medingen Prayer Book 
The popular depiction of David as cantor in the marginal illuminations of the Medingen manuscripts (> 
Lahnemann), p. 331, Appendix 13a/b) reinforces the role of music in lifting devotion to a higher level. The 
small prayer book (10.5x8) was written by Elizabeth Elebeke, nun at the convent of Medingen (active 
1481-1525), for her personal use. She combined prayers to her personal apostle St. Bartholomew and to the 
patron saint of the convent, St. Maurice; the veil was sown in to protect the golden initial for the main 
prayer on the apostle feast day. SUB Hamburg, Cod. in Scrin. 209, fol. 44v. 
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u. Devotional Networking: Letter from the Convent of Lüne 
The letter collections from the convent of Lüne (> Schlotheuber, p. 347) are an example of devotional 
networking; they contain copies of the letters written by the nuns to the bishop, local clergy, the Liineburg 
City Council, family members, neighbouring convents and other institutions. This first of three volumes 
contains letters from circa 1483 to 1535; it was bound in the convent into a parchment cover made from a 
discarded folio manuscript. Klosterarchiv Lüne Hs 15, fol. ır. 
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GLOSSARY 


The Glossary explains terms only in the sense needed to understand them in the context of 
this volume. For an overview of key terms for mysticism from the 3rd to the 17th century cf. 
Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. by Amy Hollywood and Patricia Z. Beck- 
man (Cambridge: 2012), the Lexikon des Mittelalters and the Oxford Dictionary of Religion. 


Anchoress Woman who withdrew from secular life for religious purposes and often lived 
in a cell connected to a church. 

Angelic Choirs The nine choirs of angels are Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, 
Virtues, Archangels, Principalities and Angels who deliver God’s messages to humans. 

Annunciation Announcement by the angel Gabriel to Mary that she will give birth to 
the Son of God (Luke 1:26-38). 

Antiphon A response by a choir or congregation, usually in Gregorian chant, to a psalm 
or other liturgical text; an antiphonary contains the antiphons used in various parts of 
the liturgy. 

Bastarda Gothic script with simplified letter forms used in France and Germany during 
the 14th and 15th centuries. It was also used by early printers for vernacular texts. 

Beguine Christian lay religious women, active in the late Middle Ages, who did not take 
formal vows but devoted themselves to prayer and good works, predominantly in the 
towns and cities. Beguine communities (Béguinages) supported themselves by manual 
work. The movement started in the Low Countries and spread eastwards from there. 

Book of Hours Devotional book containing calendars of the liturgical year (feast days 
etc.); excerpts from the Gospels; the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary; the fifteen 
Psalms of Degrees; the seven Penitential Psalms; a Litany of Saints; an Office for the 
Dead; the Hours of the Cross; prayers. This format is an abridgement of the Breviary. 

Breviary Liturgical book that contained the Liturgy of the Hours recited in monasteries. 

Bursfelde Reform Fifteenth-century monastic reform movement. In 1433 John Dederoth 
of Nordheim undertook the reform of Bursfelde Abbey (Lower Saxony). In 1445 the 
Council of Basel granted permission to restore the Divine Office to the form of the old 
Benedictine Breviary. In 1446 the Bursfelde Union was approved; it introduced liturgical 
and disciplinary uniformity in the monasteries (initially six, 136 in early 16th century). 

Canon of the Mass Fundamental part of the Mass after the Offertory and before Com- 
munion, starting with the Te igitur (“To you, therefore”). The > Ordinary to the Sanctus 
represented Christ’s public life and teaching, the Canon the Passion and Crucifixion. 

Canticle Musical piece of the liturgy based on a biblical text. 

Cantor | Cantrix Chief singer and sometimes instructor of the ecclesiastical choir, lead- 
ing the singing in the church. 

Carmen Song, tune or poem, referring to various kinds of vocal music, also used in con- 
nection with instrumental music derived from vocal chansons. 

Charterhouse -> Monastic orders, Carthusians. 

Church Fathers Teachers and writers whose interpretation of the Bible and the teach- 
ing of the apostles shaped doctrine in the early Catholic Church. The four Western 
Church Fathers are Ambrose of Milan (+ 397), Jerome (+ 420), Augustine of Hippo 
(+ 430), Gregory the Great (+ 604). 

Consuetudines Record of the customs and usages of the motherhouse of an order. 

Contrafacts Songs written to fit the format of an existing melody, often produced by 
replacing the text of a secular song with religious poetry. 

Convent In common usage female monastic community, technically also houses for 
mendicant orders. 

Cura monialium Pastoral care of female religious communities. 
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Devotio moderna Religious movement from the 14th to 16th centuries. The “modern 
devotion” focused on meditation rather than ritual. It originated in the Netherlands and 
spread from there to Germany. The “Brethren of the Common Life”, founded by Gerhard 
Groote, formed the secular branch of the movement, while the Augustinian Canons at 
Windesheim (near Zwolle, Holland) represented the monastic side. 
Devout Pertaining to the Devotio moderna. 
Enclosure The prescribed monastic practice of living entirely within the walls of the 
monastery and having only very limited contact with the outside world. 
Epiphany Feast day on 6 January which marks the visit of the Three Magi. 
Eucharist Sacramental celebration of the Last Supper. In the Eucharistic service bread 
(Host) and wine, symbolising the body and blood of Christ, are consecrated. In the 
Middle Ages the lay congregation were not allowed to partake of the wine and the 
elevation of the Host became the focal point of the mass. 
Exegesis Explanation of the Bible. The fourfold biblical exegesis: literal (i.e. historical); 
allegorical (figural or typological); moral; anagogical (relates to future experiences). 
Exultet Easter Proclamation sung before the paschal candle during the Easter Vigil. 
Gothic choral notation Musical notation on four or five staves for liturgical singing. 
Gottesfreunde Religious movement of the “Friends of God” (John 15:14) originating in 
Basel around 1340, then extending as far as the Netherlands, Strasbourg and Cologne. 
Harrowing of Hell Christ’s descent into and triumph over Hell; and His release of Hell’s 
captives, particularly Adam and Eve and the righteous men and women of Old Testa- 
ment times. 
Hours Also known as Offices, since they refer to the official set of prayers known as the 
Divine Office or the Opus Dei (Latin: “Work of God”). The Liturgy of the Hours included 
Vespers (at the end of the day); Compline (upon retiring); Vigils (sometime during the 
night); Matins (at sunrise); Prime (during the first hour of daylight); Terce (at the third 
hour); Sext (at the sixth hour); None (at the ninth hour). 
Incipit (“It begins”) Introductory words or opening phrases. 
Incunabula (“In swaddling clothes”) Books printed before 1501. 
Jubilus > Melisma on the final syllable of the Alleluia sung in Gregorian chant. 
Kyrieleison (“Lord, have mercy”) Threefold invocatory prayer; final word of the > Leise. 
Lector (Lesemeister) Academically trained theologian in the Dominican order. 
Leise One-stanza vernacular song ending in the Kyrieleison. 
Libri ordinarii Books setting out the rituals of divine office and the mass. 
Liturgy Official services, rites, ceremonies, prayers and sacraments of the Church, as 
opposed to private devotions; the arrangement of all these services in certain set forms 
(including the Canonical Hours, administration of sacraments) used officially by any 
local church. 
Liturgy of the + Hours Set of daily prayers prescribed by the Catholic Church to be 
recited by clergy, religious institutes, and laity, consisting primarily of psalms supple- 
mented by hymns and readings. 
Magnificat (“[My soul] magnifies”) > Canticle based on Luke 1:46-55. 
Martyrology A catalogue of martyrs and other saints arranged in calendar. 
Melisma Singing of a single syllable of text while moving between several different notes 
in succession. 
Memorial Book Book of remembrance for the dead. 
Missal Liturgical book containing all instructions and texts necessary for the celebration 
of Mass throughout the year. 
Monastic Orders 
Augustinian Religious orders following the Rule of St Augustine; 1) the Augustinian 
Friars, a mendicant Order founded 1256; 2) Augustinian Canons or Canons Regular 
led a semi-monastic life. 

Benedictine Oldest monastic order, established in Italy by Saint Benedict of Nursia 
circa 529. The Rule of Saint Benedict formed the basis for many other orders 
(e.g. > Cistercians). 
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Birgittine Order founded by Saint Birgitta of Sweden. 

Carmelite Order probably founded in the 12th century on Mount Carmel with special 
focus on contemplative prayer and Marian devotion. 

Carthusian Order of enclosed monastics founded by Saint Bruno of Cologne in 1084. 

Cistercian Order of enclosed monks and nuns, founded in 1098 that emphasized the 
return to literal observance of the Rule of St Benedict, self-sufficiency and manual 
labour. 

Canons Regular > Monastic Orders, Augustinians 2) 

Dominican Mendicant preaching order founded by Saint Dominic de Guzman in 
France. 

Franciscan Mendicant order founded by Saint Francis of Assisi in 1209. 

Monstrance (<Latin monstrare: to show): Vessel for the consecrated Eucharistic host. 

Neumes Signs (single or groups) for musical notation. 

Opus Dei “The work of God”: i.e. prayer and the celebration of the divine office. 

Ordinary Set of liturgical texts that are generally invariable (> Libri ordinarii). 

Paternoster The Lord’s Prayer. 

Pentecost Seventh Sunday after Easter; the feast commemorates the descent ofthe Holy 
Spirit on the apostles (Acts 2:1-31). 

Praeconium Paschale Easter Proclamation. 

Provost The head of an Augustinian or Dominican friary or Cistercian monastery; an 
ecclesiastical administrator. 

Psalms Psalters were the books most widely owned by wealthy lay people and were com- 
monly used for learning to read. 

Gradual Song of Ascents, Psalms 19-133. 
Penitential Psalms 6, 31, 37, 50, 101, 129, and 142. 

Purgatory The state or place of purification or temporary punishment in which those 
who die in a state of grace are made ready for the Beatific Vision in Heaven. 

Rapiarium Personal devotional diary consisting of extracts from the Bible and other 
devotional texts. 

Recluse Person who lives in voluntary seclusion from the public and society, a hermit. 

Rubric (<Latin: rubrica: red ochre or red chalk): Highlighted sections of text and 
headings. 

Scholasticism Method of critical thought used to articulate and defend dogma by the 
academics (scholastics) of universities. 

Sequence Form of Hymn sung during the Eucharist. 

Sister Book Convent Chronicles, a genre of monastic writing detailing experiences of 
grace. 

Te Deum Hymn of praise starting with Te Deum laudamus (Thee, O God, we praise). 

Tertiary orders Association of laypeople who live according to the ideals and spirit of a 
religious order but not taking religious vows. 

Teutonic Order Order of Brothers of the German House of Saint Mary in Jerusalem, 
founded at the end of the 12th century which created an independent monastic state 
in Prussia. 

Textualis Gothic script characterized by tall, narrow letters. 

Three Marys Group of three women who came to the Sepulchre of Jesus bearing oint- 
ment to salve the body (Mk 16:1). 

Triduum paschale Good Friday, Easter Saturday and Easter Sunday. 

Trisagion Threefold invocation of the Holy God from the liturgy (Sancte deus! Sancte 
fortis! Sancte immortalis!). 

Unio mystica Union of the individual human soul in ecstasy with the Godhead. 

Visitatio Sepulchri Visit by the Three Marys to Christ’s Tomb, which they find empty. 

Vita A brief biography, often of a saint. 
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Maps 1-3 refer to the three maps printed between the Introduction and Chapter 2 on 
pp. 16-19. For monasteries and convents, religious affiliations are given for the period and 
area covered by the volume only. OSB = Benedictines, OCist = Cistercians, OR = Canons 
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